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“When Politics becomes lifeless, the triple Veda sinks, 
all the dharnias [i.e., the bases of civilization] (howsoever) 
developed, completely decay. When traditional State-Ethics 
are departed from, all the bases of the divisions of individual 
life are shattered. 

“ In Politics are realised all the forms of renunciation, in 
Politics are united all the sacraments, in Politics are com- 
bined all knowledge: in Politics are centred all the Worlds.” 

— Mahabharata, Santi — 63.28.29. 
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Preface to the Second Edition 

Soon after its publication (end of 1924) ‘ Hindu Polity ' was 
put on the syllabus of almost every University in ^ndia. 
The first edition having been long exhausted, I have been 
pressed by the need of the students to print the book again. 
In doing so I have availed myself of the suggestion and offer 
of Eao Sahib 0. Hayavadana Eao to bring out a cheap edition 
. in view of the demand for the book both from the students 
and the general public. 

Apart from a general revision and verbal changes which 
are few, new matters and proofs brought to light have been 
added in their proper places. The original scheme, however, 
has been preserved. It may be noticed that there arose a 
controversy as to my interpretation of the paura (qpf) and 
jdnapada terms as corporate bodies of the citizens and 

the country- people. By the discovery of a large number of seals 
at Halanda — seals of the local janapadas, e.g. PuriM-grdma- 
jdnapadasya — the corporate character of the term is now put 
beyond controversy. On the evidence of these seals the 
janapada institution existed down to the late Gupta times. I 
must note here that in the past controversy Professor 
Vanamali Bhattacharya was the only critic whose view coin- 
cided with truth. 

October, 1936. 


K. P. J. 



Preface to the First Edition 


* TTfw mT Polity,’ in two volumes (Parts) — ^the first on Vedic 

Assemblies and Bepublics, the second on Monarchy and 

Imperial Systems — is a sketch of the constitutional life of 

o j ■ the Hindus. The subject is great but its 
Snlqect and Difficulty ^ ^ 

treatment has to be modest. The works 

of purva-suris had long been hidden ; the path opened by them 
had long been lost. It had to be researched. In 1911-13 
a probable line was laid to dig and discover the Ancients’ 
highway in the field of Polity. In these pages that line has 
been deepened and widened. And the way of the Fathers 
is in sight. 

The author made a special study to find out what consti- 

Koneer Work progress, if any, Ancient Indians 

had achieved. In 1911 and 1912 some 
results of the study were published in the legal journal the 
Calcutta Weekly yoies and the Calcutta monthly the Modem 
Review. A connected paper was read to the Hindi Literary 
Conference in 1912 and its translation published in the 
Modem Review, 1913, under the title, ‘ An InlrodttcUon to 
Sindu Polity ’. 

Before the publication of the Introduction there had 
been no work in any modem language on the subject. The 
Introduction fulfilled its purpose. To-day the subject finds 
place in University teaching. And the author has had the 
satisfaction of seeing his results quoted and reiterated, with 
or without acknowledgement, almost .every year ; the subject 
has become' popular ; the truth has been recognized, accepted 
and adopted : it has rightly cea,sed to be his.^ 


Mr. B. K. Sarkar, however, thinks otherwise-* But all the 
references In Jayaswal’s studies, have been appropriated by sub- 
sequent writers.’ {Political InstiiuHone, etc., Leipzig, 1922 p. xvi) 
they not retort, ‘ ayam nijah, paro veti gai}ana laghueheiaaam ' ? 
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Vincent Smith suggested to the author to treat the 
subject of Hindu republics in detail, and 
^™PreTenrw°Jrk^* Several friends insisted on having the 
Introduction in book-form. About the 
same time, vSir Asutosh Mookerjee, President of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching, Calcutta University, asked him 
to prepare a curriculum of ancient Indian History. Need at 
that time was badly felt for a somewhat comprehensive book 
on ancient Hindu Polity. The author towards the close of 
1917, undertook to revise the Introduction with a view both 
to carry out the suggestion of Dr. Smith and to supply the 
want. The present work was the. outcome. In April, 1918, 
the revision was complete and the manuscript ready. The 
book was made over to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee wdio kindly 
took upon himself the publication of the wmrk, placing it on 
the University syllabus. 


When a few chapters had been in type, the author was 
informed that scientific plagiarism was 
'plbifcaUra" ’"’ork. Then, the manuscript was 

stolen from Sir Asutosh, no other 
belonging out of tlie group from which the box of manuscript 
was missing, was touched by the critical though secret 
admirer. Sir Asutosh informed the police, with the result 
that a professor who claimed to have recovered the manuscript 
made it over to Sir Asutosh. After three days’ confinement 
the book obtained liberation. Having no other copy of 
the book, the Calcuta University Press being too slow, and the 
desire to publish “ original researches ” in certain quarters in 
Calcutta being great, the author brought back the manuscript 
to Patna. Engagement was then concluded to print the 
book at Allahabad. In the meantime the book was cited by 
Sir Sankaran Hair from the manuscript in his Note to the 
Government of India’s First Despatch on Constitutional 
Reforms (dated 5th March, 1919), and' chapters were printed 
in the Modern Review (Feb., 1920). When the whole of Part I 
was in type the English Section of the Press at Allahabad was 
sold away and the book once more came back home. Until" 
this autumn, owing to the difficulties of getting a suitable 
press from a ‘ mofussil ’ town, and owing to professional 
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duties, no fresh arrangement could be made for the publica 
tion of the work. 


The Present Work 


The lines laid down in the Introduction (1913) have been 
closely followed in the present work. 
Except the chapter on Paura-Janapada 
there has been no addition to those broad lines. The whole 
work otherwise is only a commentary on the Introduction. 


The book is presented in the form and substance just as 
it was completed in April, 1918, but for the amalgamation of 
the matter published by the author in the Modern Beview 
in April, 1920, on Paura Janapada, and the addition of one 
passage (§ 27) on a datum from the AbMdhdna Bdjendra 
(1919), of the last line of the footnote at p. 33, and of Appen- 
dices C and D. The date of the Kautiliya 
{Artha-Sdstra) has been retained as 
originally given, although Dr. Jolly has 
recently revived the controversy through his edition of the 
Artha-^datra. On account of the importance of the subject 
the present writer has re-considered it here.* He is unable 
to agree with Dr. Jolly’s conclusions. 


The author’s thanks are due to his kind friends Dr. A. 

Acknowledgements Banerji-Sastri and Dr. Suniti K. 

Chatterji for reading the proofs and 
valuable suggestions, to Mr. H. Chakladar and Mr. Bata 
K. Ghosh for verifying references, and Dr. Kalidas Hag and 
Prof. Axun Sen for doing the index. His friend the late 
Mr. H. Panday had helped him in the preparation of the MS. 


Patna, K. P. J. 

November, 1924. 


See Appendix C : ‘Additional Notes on Part I.' 
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APPRECIATIONS 


Dr. K. P. JAYASWAL-A MEMOIR 

Kashi Prasad Jayaswal was born on the 27th November,- 
1881, at Mirzapur, a district town on the south bank of the 
Ganges between Benares and Allahabad. His father Sahu 
Mahadeva Prasad came of a very poor family, but by the 
dint of his industry built up a fortune in the shellac trade. 
He took keen interest in the education of his. children. The 
early education of Kashi Prasad was begun under a private 
tutor and continued at the local London Mission High School. 
Besides, he studied Sanskrit at home under a Sddhu known 
by the pet name Handiababa — because lie cooked his meals 
in a handid or earthen pot. The learning and character of 
this Sddhu and the depth and precision of his knowledge 
made such an impression upon young Kashi Prasad that he 
continued to remember him with reverence to the last of his 
days. Mr. Jayaswal always recalled with pride and gratefulness 
the debt he owed to Handiababa, and how it stood him 
well in his whole career as an Indologist, making him feel 
much surer of his ground in Sanskrit than many a scholar 
who had got all his Sanskrit from the usual run of colleges. 

After passing the Entrance Examination, Kashi ‘Prasad 
joined the Queen's College, Benares, but soon gave up his 
studies and entered his father’s trade, which he carried 
on with zest and remarkable success. His public spirit 
at this stage found three different outlets. He organ- 
ised a Chapra Sabha (Shellac Association) and a Kalwar 
Sabha or an association of his caste for the purpose of social 
reform. Besides, he began writing articles in Hindi journals 
in the wake of the school of Hindi litterateurs founded by 
Pt. Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi. This last activity at once 
brought him to the notice of the nationally inclined intelli-^ 
gentia of Northern India. 
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In August 1906, at the age of 25, when he was already 
father of two children, Mr. Jayaswal proceeded to England 
for higher studies. In those days, orthodoxy still ruled in 
the society of Northern India, and foreign travel was looked 
upon with disfavour. However, Mr. Jayaswal was permitted 
. to go to England on condition that he would not take food 
touched by anyone there, except his Brahmin cook who 
accompanied him, and that he remained a vegetarian. 
And with his cook went all sorts of food-stuff's and even 
charcoal ! Arrangements were made thereafter to send 
weekly consignments of these precious articles regularly for 
the duration of liis stay in Europe ! 

In England, Mr. Jayaswal joined and graduated from 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he was awarded the Davis 
Chinese Scholarship for 1909. He was also called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 


While in England, Mr. Jayaswal came under the influ- 
ence of two new forces which gave a definite turn to his life 
and determined its future course. His intelligence and 
sincerity brought him to the notice of the Indian revolutionary 
exiles in Europe, who had just then formed a centre in 
England for recruitment from amongst their countrymen who 
went to that country for higher studies. They included such 
brilliant personalities amongst them as Shyamji Krishna 
Varma, S. R. Rana, Har Dayal and V. D. Savarkar Mr 
Jayaswal did not join their party, but felt a warm sympathy 
for them, which developed into life-long friendship In fact 
it was the nationalistic fervour kindled by contact with these 
gentlemen that drove Mr. Jayaswal into the study of his 
county’s past and su.stained him in his efforts throughout life 
A still more potent factor which left its impress upon Mr" 
Jayaswal s mind was his contact in England with Don Mar- 
tino De Zilva Wickremsinghe. Mr. Jayaswal received his first 
lessons m Indian epigraphy and arclueology from him He 
accepted him as his guru and he felt the same reverence for 
. him as he felt for Handiababa. Indeed, it was Wickremsinghe 
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who turned Jayaswal’s mind from Hindi journalism to the 
study of his country’s past, and it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the Jayaswal whom we know, the Jayaswal of Hindu 
Polity and Indian History generally, is one of the gifts of 
that Simhalese savant to modern India. 

Mr. Jayaswal returned from England overland, passing 
through Turkey, Egypt and Arabia and reached home in 
July 1910. He settled down in Calcutta as a Barrister 
of the High Court. From 1911 onwards, he began to contri- 
bute to research journals devoted to Indology. Even while 
in England, he had come in contact with scholars like George 
A. Grierson. His new contributions brought him into touch 
with Wilfred Schoff, A. J. Edmund, V. A. Smith, F. W. 
Thomas and others. 

In 1912-13, Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, induced Mr. Jayaswal to join the 
post-graduate teaching department of the University. 
Jayaswal worked there for sometime, but had soon to resign 
that post as the University was directed by the authorities to 
remove him from the staff, solely for his alleged political 
opinions. With him had to resign two of his colleagues, 
yiz., Dr. A. Suhrawardy and Mr. Abdul Rasool, the Presi- 
dent of the historic Barisal Conference of 1906, which 
inaugurated the anti-partition movement in Bengal. 

The resignation, however, did not in the least affect 
Mr. Jayaswal’s cordial relations with Sir Ashutosh. It 
rather raised him in the eyes of that nation-builder, 
who, as the sequel will show, invited him again as 
Tagore Law Lecturer in 1917. When the Carmichael Chair 
for Ancient Indian History was founded in the Calcutta 
University, Sir Ashutosh offered it to Jayaswal, who however 
did not accept it as he had a lucrative legal practice at Patna 
by that time and had given up entirely the idea of being a 
poor professor again. 

After the separation of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal, 
Mr. Jayaswal migrated to Patna in 1914 and remained there 



permanently. He was on the roll of the Patna High Court 
since its inception. His practice at the Bar was large 
and distinguished. He easily won for himself a position as 
an authority on Hindu Law, and was often consulted 
by eminent lawyers and judges. He also came to be con- 
sidered a specialist in Income-Tax Law and a facile princeps 
in that line at the Patna Bar. 

But though a lawyer of high standing, Mr. Jayaswal 
never took the practice of law as the mission of his life. As 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad has observed, “ he was a historian by 
choice and instinct and a lawyer by compulsion. His own 
inclinations and talents attracted him towards History but 
the demands of the flesh dragged him towards law courts and 
law reports. • • • • He was more at home in the archfco- 
logical museum and the library than in the High Court and 
if India were a free country his talents would have borne 
greater fruit than they did on account of his professional 
preoccupation ”. He often used to carry in his pocket, while 
going to the court, undeciphered ancient coins and utilised 
his leisure moments there in trying to read them ! 

Apart from his early contributions to journals specializing 
in Indie studies, Mr. Jayaswal contributed from 1911 to 1913 
a series of articles on Hindu Law to the Calcutta Weekly 
Notes. Hindu Law was till then considered to be something 
fixed and immutable, something based on revealed or ancient 
books. It referred to personal law only. Mr. Jayaswal took 
a historical view of Hindu Lav,' and tried to reconstruct it as 
a complete system. This method found approval from 
Prof. J. Kohler of the University of Berlin, who during his 
life-time was considered to be the leading comparative jurist 
in Europe. Prof. Kohler observed that the articles marked 
a new stage in the history of the study of Hindu Law. 
Besides Prof. Kohler, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji and Sir Rashbehari Ghosh also encouraged 
Mr. Jayaswal to continue his line of enquiry on historical 
lines and to prepare an account of the whole system of 
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Hindu Law. The University of Calcutta elected him as 
Tagore Law Lecturer for 1917. In that capacity, he delivered 
in 1919 a series of twelve lectures on Manu and Yajnavalkya 
which were printed ten years later. 

Recognition of the historical development of Hindu Law 
naturally led to the search for the constitutional agency or 
agencies to whom that development was due in different 
periods. With this started a new line of enquiry, the final 
outcome of which was Hindu Polity, the subject of this work. 
Mr. Jayaswal’s first articles on the subject appeared early 
in 1912 in the Modem Review, and he read a connected paper 
on it to the All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (Hindi 
Literary Conference) at Bhagalpur held in the same year 
under the presidentship of Mahatma Munshi Ram (later 
Swami Shraddhanand). The rest of the story is told in the 
author’s Preface to this work and need not be repeated here. 
The study of ancient Indian political institutions has since 
been taken up by a number of other scholars. But it will 
be agreed that the credit of first opening this line of research 
belongs to Mr. Jayaswal. 

When Mr. Jayaswal came to Patna in 1914, Sir Edward 
Gait was the administrative head of the newly formed Pro- 
vince. He was himself a scholar and interested in India’s past. 
Mr. Jayaswal found a ready friend in him for his historical 
studies and with his help and the support of the leaders in 
the Province, he was able to organise a number of activities. 
In 1915 were founded the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
its Journal and the Patna Museum. Mr. Jayaswal was closely 
associated with all these institutions from their very start. 
He felt a paternal aflection for these institutions and devoted 
a good deal of his time in directing their various activities. 
In a letter to him dated London, the 14th April, 1937, Sir 
E. A. Gait wrote: “ I may have had a hand in forming the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, but it was you who have 
been its mainstay from the beginning up to the present time.” 
Mr. Jayaswal was the editor of the Journal of the Society 
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from its start in 1915 to the last days of his life and he made 
it one of the leading research journals of the world. 
Mr. Jayaswal was also editor for sometime after his arrival 
at Patna, of a Hindi weekly, Pataliputra, which was published 
from there. 

With Mr. Jayaswal’ s arrival at Patna and with the 
foundation of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, started 
the second period of his research contributions. It is not 
intended to enumerate all of them here, but a brief reference 
may be made to the most important of them. He contributed 
an article entitled the Brahmin Empire to the Patna periodical 
the Express. The ^uhga and Satavahana empires which 
arose after the fall of the Mauryas were claimed to be actu- 
ated by a movement for the revival of Brahminism. The 
whole thesis was revised in 1930 when he contributed a com- 
prehensive article on the §aka-Salavdhana Problems. 

From 1917 onwards, he was engaged, in collaboration 
with Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji, in reading the difficult Hati- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela. The study was continued 
by the two eminent scholars for fourteen years until they were 
able in 1930 to publish their final reading and interpretation 
of the inscription in the Epigraphia Indica. Another 
interesting study started by Mr. Jayaswal in 1917 related 
to what he claimed to be Saisunaka statues. It gave birth 
to a lively controversy in which Kara Prasad Shastri, 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, R. D. Banerji, Rama Prasad 
Chanda, Chandra Dhar Guleri, L. D. Barnett, V. A. Smith, 
R. C. Majumdar, Arun Sen, O. C. Ganguli and others 
joined. 

At the end of his article on the Problems of Saka-Sata- 
vdhana History, written in 1930, Mr. Jayaswal declared that 
a complete account of the sovereignties between the Sata> 
vahanas and Guptas was recoverable and “ we have no right 
to own that we have still a dark period in the history of Hindu 
Times.” He recovered this account, and in 1933 published 
his History of India 150 A.D. to 350 A.D. Before writing 
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this book, he undertook a detailed tour of the places which 
had witnessed the scenes of that history. In 1933, Babu 
Durga Prasad of Benares published a remarkable paper on 
the most ancient punch-marked coins of India. As is well- 
known, these coins have no legends or human figures on them, 
but a number of symbols only. Babu Durga Prasad com- 
pared and classified these symbols and from such classifica- 
tion drew conclusions as to the respective sequence of their 
different classes. Mr. Jayaswal was struck by the ingenuity 
of his friend and eagerly joining in the research carried it 
some steps further, specially in respect of the Mauryan coins. 
In the summer of 1935, while he was in England, he was 
invited by the Royal Asiatic Society of London to deliver a 
lecture on the subject which was highly appreciated. 

In 1934, Mr. Jayaswal published what he called An 
Imperial History of India. This was a history of the imperial 
dynasties of India as told in a Buddhist Chronicle of the 9th 
century A.D. Arya-Manjusri-Mulakalpa. The Chronicle had 
been published sometime before, but its text was corrupt, and 
Mr. Jayaswal was encouraged to extend his study to it on the 
discovery by his friend, Rahula Sankrityayana, of a much 
better Tibetan translation. The interpretation of this text 
is in the nature of the decipherment of a code, as it is full of 
cryptic statements about historical personalities, whom it often 
refers to only by the first syllables of their names. 

Mr. Jayaswal was invited by the Government of Nepal 
to visit that country in 1936. On his return from there, he 
wrote a Chronology and History of Nepal from 600 B.C. to 
800 A.D., which was destined to be the last important work 
of his life. 

Mr. Jayaswal was elected President of the 6th Indian 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 1933. In the same 
year, he presided over the Bihar Provincial Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan held at Bhagalpur. In 1935, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the History section of the All-India Hindi Sahitya 
Saramelah held at Indore, and in the same year and in the next. 
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President of the Numismatic Society of India for its two 
consecutive sessions. In 1936, the Patna University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy, an 
honour which was long overdue. 

During the last decade of his life, the association with two 
of his friends. Prof. Jayachandra Vidyalankar and Maha- 
pandita Rahula Sankrityayana exerted a great influence on 
Mr. Jayaswal’s views and activities. The former, a pupil of 
M. M. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, came to Patna in 1927 
as Lecturer in the Bihar Vidyapitha. His work (in Hindi) on 
the geographical background of Indian History had attracted 
Mr. Jayaswal’s attention. Prof. Vidyalankar had undertaken 
another comprehensive work on the History of India and had 
beguntoconsultMr.Jayaswal about its problems and difficul- 
ties. By and by, he became bis regular apprentice and colleague 
and the two scholars consulted each other almost on every 
problem that either of them had to face for about ten years. Mr. 
Vidyalankar’s work on Indian History was published in 1933 
under the title Bharatiya Itihas ki Ruparekha. It covers the 
period from the earliest times to Circa 200 A.D. Before its 
publication, the whole manuscript was read to Mr. Jayaswal 
in July 1931, and revised in the light of his criticism. While 
this was being done, Mr. Jayasw'al felt uneasy from, time to 
time over the fact that work of that type and of such national 
utility was not being done in an organised manner. He 
recorded the opinion that “ such a synthetic work had not 
been attempted before,” and remarked that he himself 
should have been engaged in it, but his life had been taken up 
by the Hatigumpha Inscription ! He regretted he was 
wasting his time over his practice at the Bar, but there was no 
help for it. Now, how'ever, he had almost fulfilled his family 
obligations ; his son and daughter w'hom he had sent abroad 
for study were due to return soon. So he decided to renounce 
his practice at the Bar and devote himself exclusively to 
such Nvork by joining some university which might undertake 
to help him in organising it. W'ith this end in view, he made 
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an offer to a well-known university of Northern India. 
But it met with I'ttle success. Mr. Jayaswal then broached 
the subject in his Presidential Address at the Indian Oriental 
Conference at Baroda and continued to canvass support for 
> his scheme of a comprehensive history of India. He 
had good response from many different quarters as his 
correspondence shows, but he could not see what to do with 
those promises. He was a scholar and not a practical man 
of affairs. He realised this and approached Eabu Rajendra 
f Prasad to help him in organising the work. On the 31st of 
May 1936, Rajendra Babu came to his house and discussed 
the scheme with him and Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalankar. 
They decided to start what is now known as the Bharatiya 
Itihas Parishad. 

Mahapandita Rahula Sankrityayana, the other close 
friend of Mr. Jayasw'al, was introduced to him in 1930, on 
his return from his first adventurous expedition to Tibet. 
A profound scholar of Sanskrit and Pali, he had 
gone to Tibet to study Tibetan Buddhism at first hand 
and returned after performing his mission under the 
greatest hardships. He engaged himself in restoring from 
Tibetan the lost work of the Buddhist philosopher Dharma- 
kirti, and undertook three more journeys to Tibet, with the 
result that he was successful in securing not only the original 
text of Dharmakirti but more than a hundred texts of 
Buddhist philosophers, hitherto considered as lost. Mr. 
Jayaswal took a keen interest in the work of his friend. His 
views and feelings about him may be known from his 
recorded appreciation in the Modern Review for February 
1937. 

Mr. Jayaswal was a diabetic and had to be careful about 
his diet and exercise. He w'alked two miles daily to take an early 
morning bath in the Ganges. This he did throughout the 
year and this was the only physical exercise he took. He 
could not, however, get rid of his disease, and passed 
away from this world on the 4th of August, 1937, after 
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an illness of two months, due to a virulent type of carbuncle. 
During his last illness, there appeared a remarkable equani- 
mity and contentment on his face, which was doubtless due 
to his feeling that he had done his best in his life and that 
his mission had been taken up by his successors. 


Benares, "I 
1-6-1941./ 


GA0ADHAR Prasad Ambastha. 
* * * 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal — A Tribute 

Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal was one of the Foundation 
Members of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and the 
Editor of its Journal for the greater part of its existence. 
He died at Patna on 4th August, nearly twenty-six years after 
his call to the cause of Indology by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. 

Born at Jhalda in Manbhum (Bihar) in 1881, Jayaswal 
would have been 56 on 27th November 1937, the 
year of his lamented death. The London Mission 
School at Mirzapur, where his father was a big merchant, 
and Oxford were mainly responsible for his education. At 
Oxford, he obtained the Davis Scholarship in Chinese and 
took his M.A. in History. He was called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple and was enrolled as a Barrister in the Calcutta 
High Court in 1909. About 1910, at the instance of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji, the Senate of Calcutta University 
recommended Jayaswal for appointment as a Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History. Under the convention then 
obtaining in academic circles at Calcutta, active participa- 
tion in current and controversial politics was considered 
undesirable and Jayaswal was asked to give up his appoint- 
ment. Since then, Jayaswal eschewed politics and instead en- 
riched Indology with a sustained devotion equalled by few of 
his contemporaries. His contributions embrace Indian epi- 
graphy and numismatics, Hindu History and polity, Sanskrit 
texts and Hindi literature ; they are valuable and varied, and 
all imprinted with his personality and predilection, 
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Jayaswal first came to prominence with his articles on' An 
Introduction to Hindu Polity’ in the Modern Review in 1913. 
These articles were later developed and appeared as Hindu 
Polity in 1924. In 1917, he was appointed Tagore Professor of 
Law at Calcutta and delivered lectures on the Development 
of Law in Mann and Ydgnavalkya, published in 1934. It was 
this combination of a trained legal practitioner and theorist 
that makes his comparison of political Sainghas with Buddhist 
ecclesiastical organisations so attractive. He edited the well- 
known Sanskrit text on politics Rajanltiratnakara, Circa A.D. 
1300-25, in 1925, a second edition of which appeared in 
JBORS, 1936, Vol. XXII, Pt. IV. This acquaintance with most 
of the original sources Jayasw'al made full use of in his writings 
on ancient and mediasval systems of Government in India. 

When in 1914, that scholar-administrator Sir Edward 
Gait founded the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 
Jayaswal’s literary activities multiplied. Since then, till the . 
day of his death, he was a constant contributor to the pages 
of its Journal with only occasional publications in the Indian 
Antiquary, Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London, the Kashi Ndgari 
Prachdrini Patrikd and a few other journals. His writings on 
the Pataliputra statues, Hathigumpha inscription, the Naga- 
Vakataka history and pre-Mauryan and Mauryan coins in 
JBORS evoked wide interest. This interest, whether of 
warm appreciation or of acute controversy, was due essen- 
tially to an unusual vigour of mind and an alluring gift of 
expression. In 1934, he revisited London and placed his 
conclusions regarding Mauryan coins before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. The President summed up by 
saying that like the theories of Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
those of Jayaswal would be criticised by his contemporaries, 
but would find acceptance afterwards. The available data 
are admittedly inadequate. In awaiting fresh discoveries, 
Jayaswal’s work has been most useful in provoking discussion 
where formerly there was either indifference or neglect, 
c 
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Besides editing the Pratipadapatficika, commentary on the 
Arthasdstra, and some volumes of the Mithila MSS. witli the 
present writer, Jayaswal edited the Manjusrmulakalpa in 
collaboration with Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana. His last 
important work was on Nepal Chronology, published in 
JBORS (1936). 

Jayaswal’s services were recognised by Government and 
learned institutions in India. Government appointed him 
first a member and then the President of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Patna Museum. It was mainly due to the 
eflbrts of his predecessor as President, Mr. Manuk, and of 
Jayaswal that the Patna Museum has within a short time 
become a storehouse of the ancient relics of Bihar and Orissa. 
He received the Honorary Doctorate of Philosophy, from the 
Patna University in 1936. He was twice elected President oi 
the Numismatic Society of India and was awarded theii 
special medal. He was also awarded the Gaekwad Golder 
Jubilee Medal in 1930. He presided over the Sixth All-Indir 
Oriental Conference in 1932 and continued to be a membei 
of its Council to the end of his life. 

Both in India and Europe, Jayaswal was well known to ? 
wide circle of friends and admirers who will lament the 
passing of a fine scholar and a warm-hearted friend. 


Patna, J 
31-7-1941.] 


A. Banerji-Sastri. 
* ♦ 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal — An Appreciation 

In response to a request from my friend Rao Sahib 
C. Hayavadana Rao, I have great pleasure in paying my tribute 
to the late lamented scholar Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, whom 
I had the honour and privilege of knowing intimately for 
over a decade. In his death the world of Indian History 
and Culture has suffered a great loss. By profession a 
distinguished and successful Barrister, Dr. Jayaswal took to 
Oriental Studies early in his life. A good student of Sanskrit 
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literature, Vedic and Epic, Dr. Jayaswal carefully studied 
original texts, and put forward the results of his investiga- 
tions which were new and original interpretations of the 
Vedic and Epic texts, especially those dealing with Hindu 
administrative institutions. His frequent contributions to 
learned journals in India and abroad soon won for him 
a name for real scholarship and mature judgment ; so much 
so that the late V. A. Smith quoted him as an authority in 
his writings. Dr. Jayaswal revised his numerous articles and 
published them in a book entitled The Hindu Polity. In 
this book. Dr. Jayaswal endeavoured to establish the thesis 
that parliamentary and democratic governments were in 
vogue in ancient India with representative assemblies such 
as the Paura and Janapada functioning in the royal capital. 
This well-written book attracted the serious attention of 
Oriental scholars. East and West, and he soon got an unique 
place in the international world of Orientalists. 

Dr. Jayaswal was primarily a Historian and then a 
Barrister. Yet he was a successful Barrister. Side by side 
with his professional activities. Dr. Jayaswal devoted all his 
spare hours to the field of Indology. He was a trained 
investigator and scientific method was his chief plank. What 
he began as a hobby became an all-absorbing life-work. His 
activity in this direction was many-sided. He was an 
archaeologist of great enthusiasm. He undertook in his 
private capacity the further work of excavating the ancient 
Pataliputra sites and he had a number of discoveries to his 
credit. His interest in Indian architecture was exceedingly 
great. He was, perhaps, the first to take the origins of the 
sikhara style of architecture to pre-Gupta times. His work 
in the field of sculpture too is well known. He was, again, 
a born numismatist. He had the keen eye to discover many 
new coins and to decipher them. His reading of legends 
on the coins was generally correct, and won often the approval 
of experts in numismatics. As the President of the Numis- 
matic Society of India, he did much to strengthen that 
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Society and to popularise it by bringing his weighty influ- 
ence to bear on it. 

Above all, Dr. Jayaswal was the life and soul of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. He was the distin- 
guished Editor of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for years together, maintaining a high 
standard of excellence. His articles were always a contri- 
bution to knowledge. In this Journal, he published the 
Rajanltiratnakara, a valuable work to students of Indian 
polity. His other publications, equally valuable, are the 
Imperial History of India and History of India from 150 to 
350 A.D., both of which show much painstaking research. 
His wide knowledge, pleasing manners and exceeding genero- 
sity endeared him to every well-wisher of Indian civilization 
and culture. The All-India Oriental Conference honoured 
itself by asking him to preside over its sessions at Baroda. 
The address he then delivered is a masterly piece of educa- 
tion by itself. He took abiding interest in the promotion 
of the objects and aims of the All-India Oriental Conference. 
But Mysore was the last Conference which he attended. In 
recognition of his well-merited scholarship, the University 
of Patna rightly conferred on him the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, an honour long overdue in his case. 

One can conclusively say that what he accomplished 
has helped much to enlarge the sphere of Indian History. 
He would have done much more had he been spared for 
some years to come. By dint of selfless research work 
to which he dedicated his entire life. Dr. Jayaswal takes 
a legitimate place in the front rank of India’s historians. 

The Umversity,1 

Madras, I V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 
12-8-1941. J 
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Late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 

Tribute paid by the Patna University Senate 

We are indebted to the Indian Nation”, Patna, dated 
Friday, August 6, 1937, for the following account: — 

The following speeches were made in the Patna Univer- 
sity Senate on March 28, 1936, when it v/as decided to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Mr. K. P. .Tayaswal. 

It was on the 28th March 1936 that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Patna University moved in the Senate, on behalf of 
the Syndicate, recommending to H. E. the Chancellor that 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy be conferred 
on Mr. K. P. Jayaswal on the ground that he is, by reason 
of his eminent position and attainments, a fit and proper 
person to receive such a degree. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

In moving the resolution, the Vice-Chancellor delivered 
the following speech: — 

“ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has a record of 25 years of original 
research in the field of Indian History in its widest signifi- 
cance. His contributions have shed light on Hindu Law 
and Constitution, Political History, Chronology, Epigraphy, 
Sanskrit Literature, Prakritic Vernaculars, Indian Art and 
Indian Numismatics. When his constitutional history of 
Hindu Period entitled “ Hindu Polity ” was published. Pro- 
fessor F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Oxford, the leading 
authority in England on Indian History and Culture, prefaced 
his review in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
(1925) with these remarks: — 

‘ Mr. Jayaswal is to be congratulated upon the publi- 
cation of a long meditated work. We may also congratulate 
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the students of ancient Indian institutions: for in addition 
to an unusual vigour of mind Mr. Jayaswal, as a trained legal 
practitioner and theorist, brings to bear upon the history of 
the Indian state a more concrete realization of the vale-in-use 
of terms than is natural to a scholar as such. It was this 
that enabled him in his first publication to direct upon the 
political Samghas (aristocratic or republican governments) 
of ancient India the light obtainable from the procedure of 
the Buddhist ecclesiastical organisation. In more recent 
years, he has delivered, as Professor at Calcutta (1917), the 
Tagore Law Lectures on the ‘ Development of Law in Manu 
and Yajnavalkya ’ (the appearance of which is awaited with 
interest); while in the sphere of pure scholarship he has 
found time amid his professional occupations to publish 
many striking articles, and also a new Sanskrit text on 
politics (the Rdjmitiratnakara of Chandesvara, Circa A.D. 
1300-25), and to lend powerful support, as Honorary Secre- 
tary and Editor of an exceptionally valuable journal, to the 
work of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society.’ 

Another competent critic, namely Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Professor of Indian History and Culture of the 
Calcutta University, in his Manindra Chandra Nandy 
Lectures, says: 

“ The importance of the subject was first perceived with 
prophetic vision by K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. (Oxon.), 
Barrister-at-Law, who began by contributing thought-pro- 
voking articles in che Modem Review in 1913. His mature 
views will now be found enshrined in his classical book 
entitled “ Hindu Polity ”. 

Mr. Jayaswal is regarded as the founder of this branch 
of study and his book “ Hindu Po’ity ”, which covers some 
600 pages, is lectured upon in almost every Uriversity of 
India, in the University of London and in foreign Univer- 
sities where Indian History is studied. 

Equally, if not more, important work is his Tagore Law 
Lectures on Manu and Yajnavalkya dealing with the growth 
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of basic Hindu Law. Dr. Fitz Gerald, i.c.s.. Lecturer to the 
Inns of Courts on Hindu Law, described this work in the 
English Law Quarterly Review in these terms: — 

‘ Hindu Law said J. D. Mayne, ‘ has the oldest pedigree 
•of any known system of Jurisprudence.’ Yet its ascertained 
history has hitlrerto been a miscellaneous collection of dry 
bones without flesh or blood and with even the position of 
the bones in the skeleton disputed by the anatomists. Gene- 
raliz:-itions of the widest type — for instance, that the age of 
the Dharmasutras preceded that of the Dharmashastras ; dates 
which were seldom within half a millennium of certainty : 
these were all that the scholar had to offer a lawyer anxious 
to understand the growth of the system which he has been 
called upon to administer. Max Muller and Buhler des- 
troyed the Anglo-Brahminical legend (enshrined in Majne’s 
Ancient Law and in the Holman Hunt fresco at Lincoln’s 
Inn) of the Manudharma-shastra as a code of laws claiming 
obedience in the same manner as e.g., the XII Tables or the 
‘ Corpus Juris ’ : but they put nothing in its place. Little 
or no attempt was made to connect the history of thought 
with the political history of India ; though it must be obvious 
that, however detached from the world’s affairs the Risliis 
might be, great kingdoms could not rise and fall nor great 
religious systems strive for acceptance without some effect 
on the jurisprudence and ethics of the schools. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Jayaswal that he makes a real constructive 
attempt to bridge this gap. Sanskritist and lawyer, he adds 
to these qualifications a rare independence of judgment.” 

The book is studied not only in Indian Universities 
but also in Continental Universities and is recognized as a 
standard work on Ancient Law. 

The early papers of Mr. Jayaswal on Hindu Law were 
translated in German by no less an authority than Professor 
Kohler whom the Encyclopadia Britmnica describes as the 
foremost comparative jurist in Europe. Professor Kohler 
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announced that Mr. Jayaswal’s contributions marked a new 
stage in the study of Hindu Law (17 C.W.N., 227: Notes). 

Mr. Jayaswal’s work on Political- History based on 
inscriptions and Sanskrit Texts have even overshadowed , 
his legal and constitutional contributions in the popular i 
view. The late Mr. E. Edwards of the Indian Civil Service, j 
who revised the standard book of Vincent Smith on “ Early j 
History of India ”, conspicuously acknowledged in his j 
preface that new knowledge gained from Mr. Jayaswafs | 
researches necessitated a revision of the book. Readers of '• 
Vincent Smith’s two histories find numerous references to j 
Mr. Jayaswal’s results on various periods and topics. 

In 1933, Mr. Jayasvval published hi.s “ History of Iirdia, 
150 A.D. to 350 A.D.”, that is, the period which had been 
blank and had been called the Dark Period in Indian Hi.vtory 
and the next year saw the publication of his commentary on a 
Buddhist Sanskrit Text on Indian History, under the title ■ 
“ An Imperial History of India ”. The Sanskrit text has 
also been published by him after comparison with its 
Tibetian translation made in the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era. This supplied an original source of the Indian 
History of the period subsequent to 320 A.D., that is, where 
Purana Chronicles stop. 

■ The long inscription at Hathigumpha, near Bhuba- 
neshwar, which in importance ranks only next to the 
inscriptions of Emperor Asoka, has been solved by 
Mr. Jayaswal after a labour extending over ten years. This 
document is invaluable for the political history of India of 
the second century B.C. and will always be referred to as a 
primary source. 

On Indian coinage, his contribution is no less remark- 
able. Last June when he was invited to lecture before the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, and it may be added that 
he was the first Indian scholar to receive the honour of an 
invitation to lecture before that learned Society, he placed 
discovery of the coinage of Mauryas before the Society, 
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whereon he was hailed as a second Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
Mr. Jayaswal has been twice elected President of the 
Numismatic Society of India and has been awarded their 
special medal for conspicuous original work on the science 
of Indian coins. 

Mr. Jayaswal was elected President of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, an honour which has not been con- 
ferred on any seholar at comparatively such an early age, 
Mr. Jayaswal’s predecessors and suceessors in this high 
office being all older than him by twenty years and more. 

Mr. Jayaswal has supervised the search for Sanksrit 
manuscripts in the province, instituted by the local Govern- 
ment, and has edited Catalogue of Manuscripts on Hindu 
Law and Sanskrit Literature. He has edited the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for over 15 years. The 
Journal is honoured and read all over the learned world.” 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha’s Tribute 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha said: — 

“ I second the proposal which you have been good 
enough to place before the Senate on behalf of the Syndicate. 
You have said everything which should have been said on 
an occasion like this. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Jayaswal is a distinguished scholar and an eminent 
historian of Ancient India. He has rendered very valuable 
services to the cause of scholarship and it is only right and 
proper that the Patna University should confer a degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy upon an eminent scholar like 
Mr. Jayaswal. He fully deserves it and I entirely . agree 
with your observations that in honouring a scholar of 
Mr. Jayaswal’s position and eminence the University will 
really be honouring itself.” 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez said : — 

“Mr. Jayaswal is a man of such deep erudition in 
Oriental learning and ancient culture that he has made the 
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land of Asoka and Chandragupta his home. He has come 
to live with us and he is one of us and in conferring this 
degree on Mr. Jayaswal I may say that we have delayed it 
too long. We ought to have conferred it upon him much 
earlier. Apart from what you have said about his work and 
worth I call to my memory the recent Convocation Address 
delivered by him at the Ayurvedic School at Kadamkuan 
and those who were present on that occasion would agree 
with me that his contributions towards that branch of 
Oriental learning were as deep and thorough as of any 
experienced Ayurvedic physician. If I may be permitted to 
disclose a secret of what transpired in the Syndicate meeting, 
we all agreed that a degree should be conferred on 
Mr. Jayaswal but we were differing whether we should 
confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Law or Doctor of 
Philosophy, and after a careful consideration we decided 
that considering his services towards Oriental learning we 
should confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
This, however, does not mean that he is not good enough 
for the degree of Doctor of Law. He is a fit person on whom 
both the degrees can be conferred.” 

Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna 

Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna said: — 

“ I deem it a privilege to associate myself with the reso- 
lution which you, sir, have placed before the Senate on 
behalf of the Syndicate. Whenever the University confers 
an honorary degree on a person, it is always conferred on 
one who by reason of his eminent position and attainments 
is considered a fit and proper person for the same. The 
attainments of different persons may be of different character, 
but it may be said that on the present occasion the person 
on whom the University proposes to confer this honour 
is one who has extracted admiration from all and sundry 
by sheer dint of his merit in the field of genuine scholarship. 
Mr. Jayaswal, though born in the United Provinces, is a 
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Bihari by domicile. He is universally respected not only 
in India but in the whole of Europe, for his high scholarship. 
It would not be out of place to mention that Mr. Jayaswal 
is one of the three persons so far invited by His Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda for the Baroda Golden Jubilee Prize 
which was inaugurated by His Highness ten years ago. That 
prize is considered to be the Nobel Prize of the Baroda State. 
The condition attached to the prize is that His Highness, 
himself a most enlightened ruler, invites persons of established 
reputation in the field of scholarship to go to Baroda and 
lecture before His Highness. Mr. Jayaswal was the second 
out of the three persons so far invited, the other two being 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore and Dr. C. V. Raman. So we 
see that Mr. Jayaswal has been honoured everywhere and 
we would be failing in our duty if we did not confer on him 
this degree even at this late stage.” 

R. B. Dwaraknath 
Rai Bahadur Dwaraknath said: — 

“ As one of the oldest members of the Senate, it is my 
duty to associate myself wholeheartedly with the resolution 
moved from the Chair. I remember with pleasure my asso- 
ciation with Mr. Jayaswal as a distinguished member of the 
Senate, who rendered strenuous and admirable services to 
the cause of vernacularisation which we are now going to 
adopt. I very well remember his powerful advocacy for 
adopting vernaculars as the medium of instruclion, and the 
great learning which he brought to bear on the cause of 
vernaculars. The speech delivered by him in that connec- 
tion at the Senate meeting which was presided over by the 
late Mr. Jackson, will always be remembered by us. I do 
not think that in honouring Mr. Jayaswal, we are honour- 
ing not only his distinguished scholarship and eminence in 
the field of research only, but we are also honouring a mem- 
ber of the Senate of this University, who, tliough not a sit- 
ting member, had rendered distinguished services to the 
Senate in that capacity. The University has always been very 



careful and cautious in honouring people and they have 
only honoured such people who by their distinguished ser- 
vices to the University and by their scholarship and eminent 
position have adorned the public life of the province.” 

Sir Stewart Macpherson 
The Hon’ble Sir Stewart Macpherson said: — 

“ It is very satisfactory that when the University makes 
a new departure and honours a person of eminent position 
and attainments in the field of scholarship, there should be 
outstanding reasons to recommend for the Doctorate a native 
of Bihar (Mr. Jayaswal was, I believe, born in Jhalda, in 
this province) whose reputation in the world of scholarship 
extends not only over India and over Europe but throughout 
the whole learned world. I would congratulate the Uni- 
versity in having on the roll of its Doctors a scholar of the 
eminence and position of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.” 

Mr. Nirsu Narain Sinha 
(Hon’ble) Mr. Nirsu Narain Sinha said: — 

“ I associate myself with the resolution which you have 
placed before the meeting. I do not propose to traverse 
the grounds which other Hon’ble members have already 
set out by reiterating the services which Mr. Jayaswal has 
rendered towards the cause of learning not only in this Pro- 
vince but throughout the whole of India and Europe. He 
has almost attained world-wide reputation. But what I 
feel is that the Patna University has not utilised the services 
of such a great man as it ought to have done. I should have 
expected that a man of his vast learning and reputation 
should have been utilised at least to train some of our post- 
graduate students in the same field of learning in which Mr. 
Jayaswal has attained world-wide reputation. I hope, how- 
ever, that it is not yet too late and the Patna University will 
utilise his services to train young men under him so that 
Mr. Jayaswal may be able to train and produce a future 
Mr. Jayaswal.” 
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Mr. G. P. Das 

Mr. Gajendra Prasad Das said: — 

“ On behalf of Orissa, I beg to associate myself with 
every word that has fallen from the lips of my predecessors. 
The motion was moved by the Vice-Chancellor and there 
have been so many speeches that it is hardly necessary for 
me to speak anything on this motion. But I feel I shall be 
failing in my duty if on behalf of Orissa I did not associate 
myself with the feelings that have been expressed here. 
Mr. Jayaswal by his scholarship has attained such an emi- 
nence that every Indian, wherever he may reside, feels it a 
proud privilege to call him his own and there is a special 
pleasure in feeling that he is one of every one of us. The 
Vice-Chancellor in his able speech has told you of the acti- 
vities of Mr. Jayaswal and they were connected with the 
Hathigumpha inscriptions of Bhubaneshwar in Orissa. 
Mr. Jayaswal has thrown lustre on the ancient history of 
India and thereby he has also thrown lustre on the obscure 
history of Oris.sa, because in Orissa you will find an unbroken 
record of the Hindu culture which has not been influenced 
by any other culture like other parts ot India. He lived in 
Orissa practically in thought and mind for 10 years. He 
paid many visits to Orissa and studied the language, the 
habits and custom of its people. Therefore, I can call him 
to be an Oriya and I have special pleasure in seeing 
Mr. Jayaswal honoured.” 

Mr. S. Mahmud Shere 

Mr. S. Mahmud Shere said: — 

“ It is with a sense of pride that I rise to support tliis 
resolution. Every Indian has shared the pride when he has 
found the name of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal becoming famous 
in the domain of Constitutional Law and Constitutional 
History. It is he, who has by his original research on a 
track untrodden by others, given us the constitutional and 
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CHAPTER I 


Scope and Sources 

It is proposed to outline here certain chief features of 

Scope of the book Hindu race has 

experimented in great and various 
systems of state and political machinery. We are not yet 
in a position to reconstruct a complete history of the constitu- 
tional development of the race. IJevertheless some out- 
standing facts and the principles underlying them may be 
noticed with profit. 

The topics to be discussed here^ are : 


(1) the Sovereign Assembly of the Vedic times, 

(2) the Judicial Assembly of the Vedic times, 

(3) Hindu Republics (1000 B.C. — 600 A.O.), 

(4) Hindu Kingshii> (from the Vedic times to 600 A.C.), 

(5) tbo Janapada or Realm Diet, and the Paura 

Assembly of the Capital (600 B.C. — 600 A.p.), 

(6) the Council of Ministers under Hindu Monarchy 

(1000 B.C.— 000 A.C.), 

(7) Judiciary under Hindu Monarchy (700 B.C. — 600 

A.C.), 

(8) Taxation (1000 B.C. — 600 A.C.), 

(9) The Hindu Imperial Systems (1000 B.C. — 600 A.C.j, 
and 

(10) Decay and Revival of Hindu constitutional tradi- 
tions (650 A.C. — ^1650 A.C.). 


Our sources 


The sources of our information extend over the vast 
field of Hindu literature — Vedic, Classi- 
cal and Prakrita, and also the inscrip- 
tional and numismatic records of the country. We are 
fortunate in having also a few technical treatises on Hindu 
Politics left to us in the original. They are, however, mere 
remains of a considerable library, contri- 
buted to by a long series of political 
thinkers and statesmen of Hindu India. The Arihd^Ba^a 


Technical literature 


^ In some cases, very briefly. 
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HINDU POLITY 


of Kautilya® (300 B.C.), which may ho called the Imperial 
Code of Governance of the Early Mauryas, is such a remnant. 
It is avowedly based on previous authorities. Such authori- 
ties, cited by name in Kautilya’s Code, number eighteen or 
nineteen. There are some others mentioned elsewhere. For 
instance, the MaMhMrata, which gives a brief history of 
Hindu Political Science,® mentions, in addition, Gaura-^iras.' 
The Asvalayana CrrlJiya-Sutra mentions one more, Aditya.^ 
The catalogue of this large number of writers shows that 
politics had been studied for centuries before JTautilya’s time, 
and had become a recognised subject when the Kedpa- Sutras 

, , were still being com- 'let ed.® If we 

Its early date . . , » . 

alloAv an interval of even twenty years 

for each of these known authorities, we shall have to date 

the literature of Hindu Politics as far back as circa 650 B.C. 

This date is corroborated by the Jatahas, which are regarded as 

pre-Buddhan (i.c., anterior to 600 B.C.) : they recognise 

Artha, that is, ArthaSdstra, as a chief science for the guidance 

of successful ministers.® 


® Mysore Stale’s BihUothrca Sanskrita, No. 37, edited by 
Dr. Shama Sastry, 1909. Translation by Dr. Shama Sastry, 1915, 
Mysore, is not quite satisfactory. The text in places is not beyond 
doubt ! compare tlio quotations in the commentary on the Kdmanda- 
klya NlH-sdra published by the Travancore Government which at 
times differ greatly from the pubU.shed text. See also Dr. Sorabji 
Tarapurwala’s Notes on the Adhyakshaprachdra (1914). 

The name of the author should be ‘ the Kautilya, ’ it being his 
golra name (./.B.O.R.S., II. 80, also Sahkararya on Kaniandaka,!. 0), 
but to avoid heavinos.s, the has been omitted here throughout. 

» Sdnti-Parvan, LVIII, DIX. It is po.ssible that Gaura-Siras is 
later than Kautilya. The point in favour of the antiquity of Gaura- 
Siras is that he is placed in a group of ancient writers. The Santi- 
Parvan, in its present shape, is later than the Kamnndalciya whose 
author it seems to know. See Oh. CXXIII. See also p. 3, n. 11. 

* Asvalayana O'rihya-SiUra, III. 12. 1C. 

Tlie Arlha-Sdstra literature had existed before the earliest 
Dharmri-Sutras were compiled. See Apastamba Dh.-S., II. 5. 10. 14, 

‘ II^It.5111^ ’ 1 Ilaradatta ‘ ?! ^5155 

. 3 ^ 511 . ’ 

* Cf. Paushbll, J., II. 30, 74. 
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• The treatises on political theories and practical govern- 

Terms called Danda-Isiti 

or the ‘ Principles of Government ’ ’ and 
Aetha-6astea or the ‘ Code of Common- wealth Kautilya 

defines the latter : “ Aetha is human population, that is to 
say, territory with human population. The Code of Artha 
(Common- wealth) is a code dealing with the means (art, upaya) 
of acquisition and growth of that territory”.® Danda-Niti 
was the title adopted by Usanas,® and Artha-&dMra, by 
Brih8i,spati,i® for their respective works -which were very 
famous in Hindu Classical tini(‘s. A book, rather an encyclo* 
psedia, under tlie title Dauda-Fiti, ascribed to Prajapati, 
is mentioned in the MahdbhuraUi.^^ The subject is also called 
Rdja-&dslra^° or the ‘ Code for the Eulers, ’ and Raja-Dharma 
or the ‘ Law for tlie Eulers Under 
The Book on Politics latter term, it has been treated in 

400 B^,-5Q0 til® ^dnti-Parvmi of the Mahahharata. 

Tlie Mahahharata drasvs on materials 
generally old, but handled as late as the fifth century after 
Christ, with an earlier systematization, cir. 150 B.C.i® 

’ ^anti-Parvan, LVIII. 77-78 [Kumbakonam (80-81)]. 

® JT^^iTTirt 2T%3?IT 

TT^T: I Bk. XV, p.424. ^r%: here is explained by 

the following It has therefore to be taken as 

(^UqRfig). Palana has the sense of growth, not mere maintenance. 
This is borne out by the description of Danda-Nlti given by Eautilya. 
(I. 4, p. 0) : ai^^'q^Tni'-sir, sis'qqiiigw, etc. i 

and also by “ arffs'-IcSnir 1 ”■ 

Nliivdkyamrita, II. 

® Mudrd-RdJcshasa, I. 

Vatsyayana, Kdma-Sutra, I. 

Santi-P., C. 59 (Bengal) (58, Kumb.). Cf. Kima-S., I. 

1® Sajiii-P., C. 58 (Bengal) (57, Kumb.). 

1® For the date of the Sdnti-Parvan see my Tagore Lecturee, 
I. The authors who are treated as historical parsons in Kautilya’a 
Artha-Sastra have been taken to be divina and mythological in the 
Santi-Parvan. The Sakas and the Tokhari.^ ■ ■ ^ mentioned as hairing 
come under Hindu kings (Ch. LXV) — a fact ■ ibe early fifth century 
A.C. It should be also noticed that the politic.ai science book of the 
‘ Great Kishis ’ which had been current in the Li.u-.: of Kamandaka. 
(VIII. 23) disappeared when the^SdnM-Porwaji was i.'i;.i.:pleted (r. 343, 
52, Kumb.). 
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HINDU POLITY 


Later, the terms Niti 
Nay a 


Works of the 4th and 
Sth centuries A.O. 


(‘ Policy ’ or ' Principles ’) and 
(‘ Leading, ’ ‘ Principles ’) seem 
to have superseded the old words Artha 
and Banda. Kamandaka calls his metri- 
cal treatise a Nlii-sara. The book 
ascribed to 6ukra, which, in its jiresent shape is a revised 
edition of an earlier well-known work, probably based on the 
ancient Us'anas’ Banda-Niti, is also called a Niti-sdra [Siilua- 
Nli,i-sara).'^*‘ The Pancha-Tantra, which is a book on politics 
put into fables for the early education of princes and would- 
be statesmen, adopts the term Naya-Sdstra to denote the 
literature.^® 


It is interesting to note that the study of Hindu Politics 
was continued like the study of Hindu 
CompUoatwna by Law, during Muhammadan times.^® I -was 
■to 18th Centuries A.c. agreeably surprised to find that the 
famous la^vyers, the Mbandhakaras 
€han<Jedvara, Mitra-Midra and Hllakantha, have compiled 
works on Hindu Politics. There is a Bdja-Niti-Ratnahara, and 
there is a Vira-Mitrodaya Bdja-NUi ; similarly, there is also 
a Mayukha, called Baja-NUi-MayuMa.^'’ As to the value of 
these latter-day works, they, of course, are products of the 


Tliis work is quoted by law-commentators of the Middle 
Ages and later. I could not And the quotation in the text of the 
current SNS. It must have been, therefore, revised about the 17th 
century. It, however, embodies mostly ancient doctrines. 

‘ ’ | PaRcha-Tantra, Ch. I. 

See Addendum I at the end of tliis chapter, on the growth of 
the literature in the earlier iieriod. 

An old copy of this is in the library of the well-known 
Sanskritist, Mr. Go-vinda Das of Benares. The Vira-MUrodaija Baja-NUi 
has been published in the Chaukbamba Sanskrit Series. Chandes- 
vara’s RN ,-RainaJeara I am editing for the Bihar and Orissa Besearch 
Society. 

Before Chande^vara, two other digest-writers had composed 
Digests of Hindu Politics : one was Lakshmldhara, the well-known 
author of the law-digest Kalpataru, and the other was the 
author of the Kamadherui. These scholars compiled Raja-NUi- 
Kalpataru and Raja-Nxti-Kaniadhenu, respectively. They have been 
quoted by Chande^vara. 
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decadent period. They may be classed 
Politics in the Pura- together vrith the political science por- 
Ties A.c. tions of the Pnranas. Tiie isibandhakaras. 

and the Pnranas have no originality. 
The Pnranas merely copy some chapters from some well-known, 
authors, e.g., the Agni-Purdna borrows from an author called 
Pushkara.^s The Hindu jurists of Muhammadan times, how- 
ever, evince a strong desire for collecting materials, and the 
great value of their work consists in the extracts from autho- 
rities which are otherwise unknown. They are, moreover, 
witnesses to living tradition in ceremonial 
of^°Dharma matters. Better materials, next in value 

400 B.C.-500 A.c. Only to regular treatises, are to be fotmd 

in the Aphorisms and Codes of Hkarmo- 
under the chapter styled the ‘ Laws for the King,’ which 
represent the constitutional laws as defined by Bharma- 
writers. 


We must not lose sight of another class of mediseval 
productions. The little book Brihaspaii- 
Worka of^arly Middle recently edited by Dr. P. W. 

Thomas {Le Iluse'an), is one of them. It 
is a piece of ArthaSdstra literature in Sutras. But in its 
present shape, it is a product of the Middle Ages, though 
portions therein are undoubtedly based on ancient materials. 
It gives, as we shall see, some very valuable information. 
Similarly, the Nitivdlcydmrita by Somadeva who flourished in 
the tenth century A.C., is in Sutras. It is an eclectic work, 
based generally on old authorities.^® The Sutras are generally 
quotations which the Jaina author calls, not altogether 
without justification, ‘immortal essence’ ‘ (anirita) of ‘political 
maxims’. 


Cf. also Matsya, Chs. CCSV-XXVII. 

^® Somadeva quotes a Sutra from Manu, indicating that his 
was not the Svayambhuva M., i.e., the author of the Dharma S. In 
other words, he quotes from the Manava Artha-Sdsira : — 

I i i n.v. 6. 

See Addendum I below. 
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Ethico-political writings are kept out of our scope. 

Opinion, for instance, would be divided 
poS-reliSSTboX^ as to the true character of certain works 
in our vernaculars, like the Dasa-BodJia 
{' Address to the Enslaved ’) by the Teacher Eama-Dasa, the 
great text-book of the time of 6ivaji Chhatrapati, and the 
Hindi books of Guru Govinda-Simha. Mystic and non-politi- 
cal interpretations would be given by religious enthusiasts to 
many views apparently political. It is therefore better to 
leave them out in our present stndies. 

ADDBJTDTJM I 

On the Growth of Political Science Literature 
AFTER THE THIRD CENTURY 

(A critique on a Jaina Commentary to the Nltivakyamrita, 
published by me in the Jounwl of the Bihar and Orifsa Research 
Society (Vol. XI, 1923, pp. 00-70) under the title New Light on Hindu 
Political Science Literature, is reproduced here as dealing with the 
history of the science after the third century A.D.) 

The work which opens up for us a catalogue of hitherto 
sealed literature on the subject is a commentary on the Jaina 
author Somadeva Suri’s NliivSkydmrita. The Nltivakyamrita 
is a well-known little book written for the education of young 
princes in the tenth century of the Christian era. It is a mix- 
ture of ethics and politics, in short Sutras or aphorisms. Tiic 
commentary under discussion is by an author whose name is 
yet unknown. A manuscript of the work discovered is dated 
the Ith of Kartika Sudi, Vikrama Samvat 1541 (= 1463 A.C.) 
in the reign of Sultan Bahalola Ssihi, i.e., Bahlol Lodi. The 
manuscript was presented by a pious Jaina lady to a Jaina 
scholar, Pandita Medhfivi, of Hisar, where it was placed in 
a Jaina library. From there it was transferred to a Jaina 
library at Amer. Pandita ISTathurama Premin of Bombay 
obtained this manuscript through some Jaipur friends and has 
printed the commentary as a volume in the Manikachandra 
Bigambara Jaina Series. It discloses a welcome mass of 
information, and we arc thankful to Pandita Isathurama for 
the publication. Unfortunately folios 51 to 75 of the manu- 
.script are missing, the matter available in 133 folios (114" x 5^', 
20 lines to each page) alone could be published. The missing 
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portion covers parts of Chapters 1 1 and 19 and the whole of 
Chapters 12 to 18. The gap could not be filled in as no other 
manuscript has been traced. The editing is not, as Pan^ita 
Nathurama himself points out, very good. The editor is not 
acquainted with the ArthaSastra literature. His notes; where 
he attempts to give his own opinion, may bo omitted by the 
reader with advantage. 

The chief value of the commentary lies in the method of 
the commentator. His method is to find out and give the 
authority on which Somadeva drew, and in most cases we get 
the original authority of Somadeva almost verbatim. It should 
be noted tliat Somadeva has given no reference to his original 
sources. The commentator following his method has had to 
cite various and numerous authorities. The result is that we 
come to know of authors whose works are now lost and whose 
names wo had not heard before in connection with our politi- 
cal science. We not only now know their names but also a few 
fragments of their writings. Out of them about thirty wo can 
take, with almost certainty, to have been Artha-Bastra writers. 
In a Hindu Political Science Digest it is at times uncertain as 
to whether a passage comes from a Dharma-Bdstra (Law) book 
or an Artha-Bastra (Political Science) book, for the Dharma-Bdstra 
authors have also their views on politics and they generally 
give a chapter on constitutional laws. A quotation taken from 
the latter may be hardly distinguishable from an Artha-Bdatra 
opinion. Tot when we get a passage on a point which is 
exclusively dealt with by Artha-Bdstra writers, we can conclude 
with some degree of certainty that the Avriter is an Artha-Bdsrta 
authority and that the passage comes from an Artha-Bdstra book. 
Judged in this manner out of thirty or thirty-one authors 
culled from the quotations of the commentator we get about 
twenty writers on Artha-Bdstra whose names are not to be 
found in other places and Avhich are new to us. Probably 
they are all later than Kautilya and Kamandaka as they do not 
figure either in the Code or the Epitome. This is significant for 
it shows that the tradition of authorship and original thinking 
went on in the study of Political Science in the country for 
centuries even after the third century of the Christian 

It seems, as already pointed out in the introduction to the 
Rdja-Niti-Eatndkara, that the study of politics had a similar 
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history as the study of law in the country.®* When we find 
a secondary stage in the study of law we find a similar new 
stage in the study of Hindu Politics. A little before the 
Muhammadans came into the country Digests of Hindu Law 
began to be composed by Hi n du writers. Similarly, Digests of 
Politics marked a new stage about the same time in the 
Artha-Sdstra literature.®* The earliest of these Political Digests 
is, as far as I have been able to trace them up to this time, 
the Eajd-Niti-Kalpataru by Lakshmidbara Bhatta who was the 
Poreign Minister of King Govinda Chandri. Gahadavala of 
Kanyakubja and Kasl. Now it is importart to note that 
Somadeva who lived about two hundred years before Lakshmi- 
•dhara Bhatta does not compose a Digest but an original book 
"to which he gives the authority of his own name. Yet in the 
opinion of the commentator, Somadeva’s Nitivdkydmrita was 
a more Digest. Somadeva lived at a time when tradition of 
original writing had not ceased ; the commentator lived at 
a time when the Hindu mind had ceased to venture originality 
and when it had to fall back upon authority. The change was 
complete within two or three hundred years after Somadeva. 

To show the value of the book I have been discussing, 
let us take tlie Sutra which is the first in the EUivdhjdvirita : — 
3T5!T “ To begin. Salutation to the 

St ate, the tree of Pharma a nd Airtha.’’ 

This idealization of the State is remarkable. I selected it 
as the motto for my Hindu Polity and considered it to be 
a conception of Somadeva Suri. But we are indebted to the 
commentator for carrying the idea back to one of the first 
thinkers of Hindu Political Science. It gpes back to 6ukra. 
The commentator raises the question— is it that the author 
loho is a Jaina (Somadeva) does not salute the Tirtha[n]]cara 
hut salutes the State which is composed of ordinary humanity ? 


®* The December number o£ 1024, of Introduction, p.4. 

As in the Bombay edition and in Madras MSS. The present 
work reads | 

®® The printed matter before me reads : ‘‘ 

^ In Gopala Naray ana Janata ’s (Bombay) edition 
‘oE the there is no s&lutation to any Muni. The preceding vera.j 
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?cri I The commentator reiilies that the BdrJias- 
patya and the Ausanam Sdstras are the main authorities of 
Somadeva, and Brihaspati has saluted the Muni (author) and 
i^ukra has saluted the State : — “ JTHRg 

I ?imrf^-=^n^-3®Tr?r (Sukra).” This is the 

original verse of the famous Ausanasa Artha-Sdstra now lost. 

The verso quoted from the Bdrhaspatya, as its opening line, 
has no groat direct bearing on the point, yet we are thankful 
to get the opening lino of the most famous book of the Artha- 
Sdstra literature which is now lost to us.®® The verse shows that 
the book Bdrhaspatya was in its claim a mere human work 
where the author expresses his gratitude to his original authority 
Ahgiras a nd avowedly wTites his Code for the benefit of kings. 
In other words, there is no pretension for a mythical origin. 

An author called V arga is largely quoted by our commen- 
tator. As the Hindu Law literature is fairly well known by 
references in commentaries and digests and as Varga is un- 
known to the law literature, it seems almost certain that 
Varga’s work was on politics. Similar is the case of Bhaguri. 
The p assages of B haguri and Varga p roba bl y have a tendency 
to the ethical side. And this tendency is a distinguishing" 
feature which separates them from earlier Avriters on pure 
politics. Bharadvaja, one of the severest wwiters of the early 
political school, is also largely quoted. Those quotations are 
in verse. Probably we will have to revise our view that the 
early writers had their works wholly in Sutras (prose),,,./ 

Among.st the other authors whose names we now know 
from the commentary, the following may be mentioned : — 
Bhrigu, Eajaputra, Eaibhya, Jaimini, JTarada, Gautama, 
Garga, Kausika, Eishiputra and Harita. Amongst ancient 
names already known I may draw attention to the quotations 
from Charayana, Paraskara, Bharadvaja, Manu, Brihaspati 
and Sukra. 


in the present edition where Muni Somadeva is saluted c'>old not be 
by Somadeva himself. 

gRU i 

n (Brihaspati). 



CHAPTEE II 

Samiti 

The Sovereign Aesembly of Tedic Times 

Going back to the oldest literature of the race, wc find 
from the Vedas that national life and 
activities in the earliest times on record 
were expressed through popular assem- 
hlies and institutions. The greatest institution of this nature 
was the Samiti of our Vedic fore-fathers. The word Samiti 
{sam -f Hi) means ‘ meeting together, ’ i.e., an assembly. 
The Samiti was the national assembly of the whole people 
or Visah for we find ‘ the whole people ’ or Samiti, 

in the alternative, electing and re-electing the Rdjan (irar) 
nr ‘ King The. whole people were supposed to be present 
in the Assembly. 

of the Samiti may bo gathered from 
different references. We have already 
noticed the most important business 
of the Samiti, to wit, electing the Rdjan.^ It could also 


The functions 
Its {unctions 


In Vedic times, Hindu Society was divided into Janas, tribes 
or nations, e.g., Anus, Yadus, Kurus. But, at the same time, they were 
conscious of the fact that they all belonged to one common race, for 
all of them called themselves "Aryos,” 3Mr: The people or the tribe 
were called Visah from which the word Vaihya (‘one of the 

people ’ — the commoner ’) is derived. On Vedic Society, consult 
Zimmer, AUindisches Leben. .See also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index, sub. Arya, Jana, etc. 

o ' I 

- ?TErr ; Rig-Veda, X. 173. 1. Atharva-Veda, 

VI. 87-1. 

d ; A.F., VI. 88. 3. 

I r 1~ 

mi 1^311 fUTdi : A.V., HI. 4. 2. 

Also A.V., III. 343. See Chap. XXIII, on Vedic Kingship. 

^ cf. Jirw ^rfjirer: ; a.v., v. 19 . 16 . 
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Tc-elcct a king who had been banished.* They were thus 
a soverei gn body fr om the constitutiona l point of view . In 
■t\vi’Atliarva-Veda, VI. 04, which is a prayer-hynin union 
and concord, and also in the Big-Veda (X. 191. 3), we have 
a prayer for a ‘ common Samiti ’ and ‘ common policy of 

State ’ ?WT?fl), a ‘ common aim and a common 

I . I ^ ^1 

mind ’(^WR This indicates that matters 


of state {‘ mantra ’) were discussed in the Samiti. 

The king attended the Samiti, and it was thought 
necessary that he should do so. The 
Big-Veda has ‘like a true king going 

to the Samiti ’ (ll^l The inference is 


■The King and Samiti 


that it was the king’s duty to attend the Samiti, and that if 
ho did not attend it, he would be considered ‘ untrue, ’ the 
significance of which we shall see when we come to the 
oeremony of Vedic Coronation. The practice of the king 
presenting himself before the Samiti continued probably as 

long as the Samiti existed. Tlie ChMndggga Upan ishad, 

one of the youngest Vedic works, relating the visit of 6vetaketu 
AruneynTUautama to the Samiti of the Panchalas, mentions 
the King (Pravahana Jaivala) as present in th( rSami U~''~ 

In deliberations, speakers were anxious to make speeches 
agreeable to the assembled Samiti 

Deliberations I | 

(% RR %).® The 


speaker wanted to prove himself ‘ brilliant, not to be contra- 


* See Ch. XXIII on Vedic Kingship. 

® “ Same be their coimsel, same their assembly, same their 
aim, in common their thonglit ’’—Bloomfield, XJjII. 136. 

'{Some texts read manah for vrata. — Ed.] 

, III 

® .B.r., IX. 92. 6; cf. ^IRR: 

B.V., X. 97. 0. 

’ C/i.'i. Up., V. 3. Cf. Br. Ar. Up., VI. 2. See p. 19. 
s .I.F., VII. 12. 1 : XII. 1. 56. 
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dieted,’ in the SaviitiJ To these deliberations would also 
refer the prayer in the AtJim'va-VefJa, IT. 27 : 

“ May the enemy not win the debate. . . . Overcome the debate 
of those that debate against us, render them devoid of force ! 

“ Overcome thou the debate of him that is liostile to us, O 
Indra ! Encourage us with thy might ! Bender me superior in 
debate.” 

That questions other than political were also occasionally 
discussed in the Samiii, is borne out 
by the above-mentioned record about 
^vetaketu. ^vetaketu v^as a young^ 
man of great learning who, as the Ghhdndogya says,^^ claimed 
complete knowledge of the sacred and philosophic literature 
at the age of twenty-four. In the ChMndogya and Brihadd- 
ranyalca Upanishads, we see tlie young man who had just 
completed his education, presenting himself before the 
Samiii, also called the Parishad of the Panchalas 

TOiam The Kshatriya (Eajanya) 

king in the Assembly of the Paflchala nation, Pravahana Jaivali 
(or Jaivala), put to him five philosophic questions, none of 
which the presumptuous young man (Kumara) could answer, 
and he had to go away with the remark of Jaivali : ‘ How 
could anybody Avho did not know these things say that ho 
had been educated ? ’ ^ Here we find the Samiti acting 
as a sort of national academy. , 




It is noticeable that references to the Samiti in the 
Big-Veda are to be found only in portions 
which are considered to be the latest. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the 
Samiti was a product of the developed, not early, Vedic age. 
le developed stage of debate, evidently a free right of 


Samiii, an institution of 
^ developed society 


® " When he has arrived at the Samiti, he shotild murmur 
‘ Superior (to my adversaries) I have come hither, brilliant, not to be 

contradicted!’ — a Vedic text quoted in 

Paraskara-Orihya-Sulra, III. 13. 4. See S.B.E., XXIX, p. 363. 
S.B.E., XLII, 137-38. 

Chhandogya Up., VI (Prapathaka), 1. Cf. Apastamba Dliarma- 
Svira, I. 2. .5-6. 

C7ih. Up., V. 3 ; Bfi. Ar. Up., VI. 2. 
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discussion, the anxiety of the de bater to win over the opinio n 
of oth ers, all point td~ar~caniure o f considerable degree. In 
the Germanic folk-assembly, -we have some nobleman speaking 
and the ordinary people present merely expressing inarticulate 
approval, conveyed by noise of arms^® ; the stage of debate 
is not yet known to them. It is therefore not accurate to 
compare the fUamiii (as some Eiiropean scholars have done) 
with the early folk-assemblies of Western Europe. 


Another index of the developed stage of the Samiti is 

n j * ill. o that the Samiti, like the Sabha (which 

Fresident of the Samili ' 

we shall presently discuss) had its Pati 

or Is'ana, President. For instance, see the mantra cited in 

PdrasJcara-Grihya- Sutra, III. 13. 4 : ‘ the lord (I^ana) of this 

assembly is a man insnperablejn his^pwer. ’ 


Constitution of tho 
Samiti 


It is clear, as observed above, that the ivhole people 
were considered to be present in the 
Samiti. But when, for instance, ^veta- 
ketu goes to the Samiti of the Panchalas 
where philosophers and statesmen were sitting, it would be 
hardly probable that the whole nation, without any principle 
of representation, would be actually present. We already 
find in the Vedio pCTiod the principle of represent^on appre- 
ciated and variously acted upon : we have the Grdmani or 
the” ‘"le'ador ’ of the town or village, as a representative 


persona in the coronation ceremony ; representatives of 
trade also are seen at the ceremony. Prom a passage in the 
■* Hymn to the Land ’ of the Atharva- Veda, where the Samitis 

! J 

<XII. 1. 56, % ‘ the assembled Samitis ’) of 


the whole land are referred to, it seems that those who were 


Tacitus, Moribus ei Populis Oermanice, c. ii. , ' 

S.B.E., XXIX. 362. Original ; 3T9TT: 

“ See Ch. XXIII. 

I J I 

q- srmr ciiiq ijrih i 
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assmbled {samgrdmdh) were tlie ‘ villages together ’ {namgrama). 
The village, as a collective unit, is v'cll known : ^arya^ 
Manava ‘ wandered about ’ with liis grama {^atapatlia, 
ivTl, 5, 2,T).^’ IT later times in law-books, ' the village ’ 
fights out legal disputes ; ‘ the village ’ is even fined. Tlie 
G- rdmanl was the key-stone of the village-constitution. The 
village even took to th^selves the name of tlieif leader 
(Gramam).^^ We have the ‘ village-together ’ meelirg 
{samgrdma) ‘ desirous of agreement ’ in the Taittiriya Samhiid 

- i .K ' 

It seems that the village formed 

the basis of the constitution of the 8amiti, .if not originally, 
certainly, in later times. 

The Samiti had a very long life. We find it in the Vedic 
age itself regarded as eternal, called 
^ daughter of Prajapati,’*" the Creator. 
It must have been, therefore, an ancient 
institution even then. Its continuou s exis tence is attested 
by the Big-Veda and tl^ Atharva- Veda , andjater, by the 
Chhandogya VpamsUad (80 0~br 700 B.C.) which nearly maAs 
th^eiid of theTater Y ^c period. The period covered by 
these recoras extenas^OTer several centuries. That the 
institution did not far outlive the later Vedic age and did not 
come down to the epoch which, in its latest phase, saw the rise 
of empires, is borne out by the PdrasJcara-Grihya-Sutra 
(c. 500 B.C.) which treats the Samiti (called by the other name, 
Parishat, or rather Parshat) evidently as a reminiscence 


Cf. “ In several passages, the word (i/rdma) occurs with what 
appears to be the derivative sense of ‘ body of men Macdonell 
and Keith, Vedic Index, I. 2'15. 

^8 See Kasika on P., V. 3. 112, ‘ JTFTPJfri'^f cl ft? 

“ II. 1. 8. 451. Cf. l ?Ff?q- 

I Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra on TS. 

Inter-village gathering for war purposes gave the secondary 
meaning of ‘ war ’ to the expression samgrdma. 

*8 A.V., VII. 12. 

Parishat, lit. means the ‘ great session’. The meeting of the 
Samiti came to denote the Samiti itself. The form parshat is also 
occasionally found. (Cf. Baudhdyana Dh.-S,, I. 1. 9.) 
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{IPar. G., III. 13. 4). In Pdraskara the ancient tradition of 
Samiti is merely applied to the Sablid, as the opening sentence 
indicates (aT*rra: The Samiti disappears before 

the time of the Jdtdkas (6 00 B.c!) We have thus the age- 
his^or^ ofTEhe iSamiti trom^he latter part of the millennium 
of the Rig-Veda down to abont 700 B.C,, a life extending 


certainly over a thousand years, and very likely longer. In 


the imperial epoch, we naturally do not find the Samiti, but 


w;e find anoth er instituti on which, as we shall s ee (Ch. XXVII), 
was a phoenix, risen out of the ashes of the Samiti. 




CHAPTER III 

The Sabha 


There was another noteworthy constitutional organism 
in the Vedic Age and later. It was the 
Sa6Sa a distinguished gabha. It is described as a sister of 
popidar o y Samiti, one of the two daughters 

of Prajapati.^ This also was a popular body. Prayer for 
co-operation in the Sabha shows that discord in the Sabha 
assembly was as much disliked and dreaded as in the Samiti. 


1 Atharva-V eda, 7. 13. 

I J. . L J .. . 

?r*TT ^ nr i 

I 'I ' r. ^ .K 

qur nr ^ Rcr;: n i u 

, j: r. ^ L ■ 

r, . ~ ~ J ~ I 

jj ?r =51 ?T ?i5rR?r: ii ii 

I i .. I 

TTquT? ^rjn*A5n;iT 15^1151111 5[\ 1 

I . . J ^ .1 

^T: ^l^?ll: WH^l 5Tira5=5 5TI»T5r ^ II \ II 

I . ... I 

51S^1 51^: 'HIU^ ^ wr 

nfi II V II 

Translation : — 

(1) “ May the Samiti and the Sabha, the two daughters of 
Fiajapati, concurrently aid me. May he with whom I shall meet 
co-operate with me ; may I, O Ye Fathers, speak agreeably to those 
assembled.” 

(2) ‘‘ We know thy name, O Assembly : Narishta verily is thy 
name. May all those that sit assembled in thee utter speech in 
harmony with me.” 

(3) “Of them that are sitting together I take to myself 
the power and the understanding in this entire gathering, O Indra, 
render me successful. ” 
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The Sdbha called narishtd which Sayana explains as a resoluiim 
of ‘ many ’ that cannot be broken or violated ; aTi|racrr 



Its resolutions s ^ ^ ^ . 

IT a?cT: eT^iPT5i>5s?r?r^2Rcric^ iTRSIcT 

ifHT i). ‘Hence from the inviolability the name is derived.’ 
With reference to this name, the speaker mshes that ‘ all those 
that sit assembled in Thee, utter speech in harmony with me.’ Free 
discussio n was thus held i n the Sabhd, and a resolution of 
th e Sabh d was considered binding on all an^ invioSble. 
Evidently, the Sabhd Avas almost as important as the Sam iti. 


It was certainly related to the Samiti, but its exact 
relationship is not dedueible from the data available. Prob- 
ably it was a standing and stationary body of selected men 
working under the authority of the Samiti. Sabhd means, 
lit., ‘ a body of men shining together Those entitled to 
a seat therein Avere invested, so to say, Avith lustre. They 
are pointedly alluded to.® They were objects of special respect.* 
The Sabhd had its president, called Sabhd-nati.^ It seems 
there were ‘ Elders’ in the Sabhd. 

Compodtira of the meet AAdtli Elders and ‘ Fathers’ of 

councils in other ancient bodies holding 
executive authority (Oh. VI). Eeference to the “Fathers” 
in the above-quoted hymn is probably to the Fathers or 
Elders in the Sabhd, a view which Sayana alternatively puts 
forward ( ? Ndi;: Tliy'Tr; qr f ^TATl^T^r ^rur:). 


(4) “ If your mind has wandered to a distance, or has been 
enchained here or there, then do we turn it hither : May your mind 
take delight in me ! ” 

[I have adopted the translation of the hymn as proposed in the 
Sacred Bootes of the East volume on the Atharva-V eda (XLII. 138), 
Avith the exception of the rendering of narishtd which has been 
translated there as ‘ mirth, ’ and, alternatively, as ‘ most favourable 
to men ’ (p. 544).] 

® Cf. Jayarama : sjqw ETdira IT AT I Pdrasakara- 

Grihya, III. 13. 1. 

® -4.F., VII. 12 ; TF7iife Yajur-Veda, XVI. 28. 

* Cf. White Yajur-Veda, XVI. 24 ; iffT: IWIvq: ITmiirTWr^r I 


5 See p. 20. 
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Judicial function of 
the Sabha 


One function of the Sabha is definitely clear. The 
Sabha acted as the national judicature. 
The Sabha is called ‘ Trouble' and 
‘Vehemence' in the Paraslcara-GrihyaJ 
As ‘ trouble ’ and ‘ vehemence ’ were in store there for the 
culprit, the Sabha seems to have acquired those names, like 
the present-day appellation “ Criminal ” of our Criminal 
Courts. In the Purushamedha of the SuUa Yajur-Veda, 
Sabha-chara, ‘ one going to the Sabha, ’ is dedicated a s a 


victim to justice 30. 6). Again, the liig- 

Veda (X. 71. 10) describes the friends of one who has come 
back successful from the Sabha ‘ joyful ’ and ‘ delight'’'! ’ 
and the man himself as ‘ free from blame ’ : 


51^1% q-ggrugfr gnigifg g^: i 


The While Yajur-Veda mentions also people repenting of the 
sins committed in the Sabha.’’ 


The Jdtakas preserve an old memorial verse, which says 
that the Sabha which has no good people is no Sabha, 

that the people who do not speak out the Bhamma (justice) 
are not good people, that those who avoid personal senti- 
ments and speak out justice are called the ‘ good jieople ’ : 


® III. 13, gn^igtfg fcqf^gtgifg l Jayai-ama renders them as 
‘ sounding ’ and ‘ siiining ’ because of performance 

of justice ('•jgR^iirfl). ‘Trouble’ and ‘Vehemence' are 
Oldenberg’s rendering in XXIX, 302. If Jayarama's view be 

right, Tcqfq would refer to the fire which, according to the law-books , 
was kept in the court-house and which is probably also indicated by the 
Vedic term sdbliya for lire (Atharva-V., VIII, 10, 5). See p. 20, fire 
was kept also in the Vidatha. gil^ as ‘ sounding, ’ may point 
to the feature contributed by discussions. 

wig dgim^dgig ii 
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In Vedic literature, the expression /S'a67id is used in 
several senses, for instance, to denote 
^a6M._^aterRig.Vcdio g gambling haU, and 

the royal court. In our constitutional 
sense, there is only one late reference in the Rig-Veda, viz., 
in X. 71. 10, noticed above. The rise of the Sabha, therefore, 
is to be dated like that of the Samiti in the latest period of 
the Rig-Veda. Its career is co-extensive with that of the 
Samiti. Even during royal and imperial centralisation, as 
we shall see, the judicial dahlia of the king preserved traces 
of its popular origin and retained some important popular 
■features in its administration of justice. 


Vidalha and Sena 


The Samiti and Sabha, Avere not the only popular institu- 
tions of the Vedic times. The religions 
life Avas organised through the ‘ Vidatha ’ 
assembly,® Avhich had existed even earlier^® than the Samiti. 
It seems to have been the parent folk-asseinbly from which 
the Sabha, Samiti and Sena differentiated, for we find the 
Vidatha associated Avith civil, military and religious functions 
(Roth).ii The Send or the Army, AA^hich was in early times 
the nation-in-arms, Avas regarded as a body by itself and 
-evidently as a constitutional Ainit : 

4 mm ^ 4m m (A.v., xv. 9. 2)*® 


® .IdtaJca, V. 509. The first h.alE of the A-erse is given by Vyasa in 
bis law-book in the description of the legal Sabha {Apardrka Y., II. 4). 
Instead of saiito (‘the good ’) Vyasa has I'Tiddhdh or Elders which 
•shows that probably the Sabha Avas originally composed of Elders. 

® A.V., T. 13. 4. (AVliitney translates it by ‘ council ’.) 

E.V., I. SO [whore fire is called the flag (Ketu) of Vidatha] . 
Zimmer (p. 177) thinks, probably not correctly, that it Avas a smaller 
body of the Samiti (M. & K.). 

I .1 

vfrru-: iimm nr^l -R.V., III. 38. 5 ; 

:il. 1. 4 ; III. 20. 0. See al-so M. * K., V.I. on Vidatha. 

1® This and the reference in the PrUhivt-Sidiia (.4. .V., XII. 1. 56) 
•conclusively prove that the Sabha Avas a distinct institution like the 
.Send and that it was not the building whore the Samiti met, as taken 
by some scholars. 
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Much information about the iSena is not yet available, and 
we are here more concerned with the civil aspect ol our Hindu 
Polity. 

In later times, education was separately organised in 
, Gharanas, which were a species of Vedic 

Faculties. The Panshat or Convoca- 
tion of learning had evidently separated from the general 
national Parishat or Samiti. Economic life, similarly, was 
crystallised in trade-guilds and guilds merchant whose exist- 
ence is traced in the Jatakas and Dharma- Sutras. In post- 
Yedic times, national life thus expresses itself into various 
self-governing institutions, and, in doing so, it really carries 
forward the Vedic traditions of communal institutions. 



CHAPTBE rV 


Rise of Hindu Republics and Hindu Terms 
for Republics 

Hindu Eepublics are another illuBtration of the eommunal 
self-governing habits of the post-Vedic 
postC'inSuoL ""S®- referred to in our last paragraph. 

The early Vedas know only monarehy. 
Departure from this normal constitution Avas made in post- 
Vedic times, and, as Megasthencs also records the tradition, 

■* sovereignty (hingship) was dissolved and democratic govern- 
ments set up’ in various places.^ The Malidbharata, similarly, 
as we shall see in our discussion on Hindu Monarchy, con- 
siders monarchy alone as the Vedic form of government. 
The hymns of the Rik and Atliarvan, the view of the Mahd- 
bhdrata and the tradition Avhich Megasthencs heard in India 
in the fourth century B.C., all point to the fact that re- * 
publican form of government in India came long after 
monarchy, and after the early Vedic age. It appears in the 
later Vedic literature ; in the Rig-V edic Brahman a the Aitarey a, 
and in th e Yajur-Ved a _an(f its Brdhma n a the Taitti riya. 
The republican constitutions mentioned in these documents 
will be discussed, for the sake of convenience and clearness, 
after the better knoAAUi cases of later history.® 

The account of Hindu States of non-kingly forms of 
government presents a groat chapter in the constitutional 
history of the race. We Avill therefore pay particular atten- 
tion to it in these studies. 

Prof. Ehys Davids, in his BuddMst India, showed that 
republican form of government obtained 
HindS*]^^biie3 in the country of the Buddha and his 
neighbours. But it had not been pointed 
■out that our literature preserves technical names for Hindu 
Eepublics. One of these terms which first attracted my atten- 
tion was the word Gana. In the Achdrdhga- Sutra •,'f the Jaina 

1 Epitome of Megasthencs, Diod. 11.38 ; Me Crindle, Megastii,.i\es, 
pp. 38, 40. r 

® See Ch. X. 
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branch of Hindu literature, I came across the terms Do-rajjdni 
and Gana-rdyani (II. 3. 1. 10)® which struck me as defining 
constitutions. Do-rajjdni were states ruled by two rulers •, 
similarly, Gana-rdydni would be states where Gana or ‘ num- 
be r's~' ruled. Ih~'o~thcr places, I found the word Gana alone 
"sfanding for a 6f«n«-state. h'urthor enquiry supplied evidence 
to confirm my belief that Gana denoted a republic and that 
its interpretation as then current (‘ tri be,’ Fleet and otJiers ■, 
‘ cor poration of tradesm en or workmen,’ by Hiihler) was wrong. 
I further noticed that Samgha vras ano ther term in the same 
_srase. _Some of the datalin whiehThy conclusions were based 
were set forth in the original essay published under the title 
An Introduction to Hindu Polity * Now I am in possession of 
new materials which throw further light on the significance of 
the two terms. 

It is necessary to ascertain what was exactly meant by 

Significance of ■ Gcva ' Inumb ors ’ ; gana-rdjya 

will tliercfore mean the rule of ‘ numbers’, 

* the rule b y mai^ Here the Buddhist Canon comes to our 
assistance. The Buddha was asked as to how the number of 
the monks was to be made duf®l=^ 

“At that time the people asked the Bhikkhus who went 
about for alms : ‘ How many Bhikkhus are there, Eeverend 
Sirs ? ’ The Bhikkhus replied, ‘ We do not know, friends ! ’ 

The people were annoyed. .. .They told this thing to 
the Blessed One.” 

The Buddha prescribed that the brethren should be 
counted on the TJposatha day by the system employed in a 
gana or by collecting voting tickets : — 

“ I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you count (the Bhikkhus) 
on the day of TJposatha by the method of ganas {ganamaggena 
ganetum) o r tha^ you take the voti ng tickets (sa?dil-d).” 

qr — See on the significance of these terms Ch. X. Gana- 
rajyais given by Varaha-mihira also — Br. S., VI. 14. 

* The Modern Review, Calcutta, 1913. 

^ MaMvagga, II. 18. See Translation by Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg in S.B.E., XIII, p. 209. 
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The Eliikkhus were to he counted in an assembly by the 
method of counting votes as done in a </ana, or by the method 
of ballot-voting® where tickets were collected. In this connec- 
tion, let us also take the term gmia-puraka of the Pali Canon.’ 
The gana-pumlca was an officer who saw whether the lawful 
quorum of the assembly was formed before it transacted official 
b usine ss. It literally mean^ “ tlm Completer of the ^dna”^. 
Gana thus was the assembly or parliament, so called because' 
of the ‘ number ’ or ‘ numbering ’ of the members present. 
Gana-rdjya, consequently, denoted government by assembly or 
parliament. I’he secondary meaning of ga ng came to be 
■' parli ament * or ‘ senate and as rcnublics ^m■c governed by 
them, gana came to moan a lepublic itself. 

Panini, dealing with the formation of the word Samglia, in 
III. 3. 80 nir astqqi: i), says that the word Samglia 

(as against the regular samglidta,^ derived from lian, III. 3. 76) 
is in the meaning of gana. When Panini has occasion to 
mention individual Somghas, he names communities which are 
known from monumental and other evidence to have been 
republican. In his time Samglia denoted Gan a, and the 
religious SamgTia does not appear to have come into promi- 
nerice. In fact, a s we shall see', the latter Avas a copy of th e 
political Saingha. Ivnmvn republican bodies are called by 
EautliyaTiSaw^'fS.® There is thus not much room to doubt 
that Samglia originally meant a republic. The most ancient 
work of the Buddhists, the Pali, Pitaka itself confirms this. 
The Majjhima Nikdya (I. 4. 5. 35) uses the terms s amglia and 
gana'^de by side, taking tlieihto'incTrn, withoii tnEe~fear of 
theTcast collusion, the I’cmhblfck orTluTthne ^ the Buddha : 
“imesam pi hi blio Gotama samglianam, gandnani seyathidam 
Vajjinam Malldnam ” “and this is so, O Gntaina, in resi^ect of 
the Samglias, Ganas, for instance, the Vajjis, Mallas ”. Thus 
Samglia and also Gana, Avh ich are used here as in Panini, synony - 
mously, signitied, par excellence, the republics. The republics 


® See Ch. XI, on Procedure of Deliberations. 

’ qr Mahdvagga, III. 0. 6 ; cf. S.B.E., 

XIII, p. 307. 

® I q^rf: I Kasika, p. 314 (Benares, 1S9S). 

» See Ch. VII. 
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were the Samglias and the Qanas at the time. Their secondary 
use, adoption by religions communities of the time, was just 
taking shape.^® 

The term gana signified the form of government. SamgJia, 
on the oth er hand, s ignifaed the siale. 3lS Patanjali says, 
SamglMis so called because it is one body, a unity (samhanana).^^ 
As we shall see presently, the Samglia, as a unit, a body puliiic, 
had its ‘ arms like a king or a corporation aggregate. 


A wrong value to gana has been assigned in the Dictionary 
of Monier-Williams which has misled 
Contoo TOrsy^on Ga^a j)ja,ny modern students of Sanskrit lite- 
rature. Monier-Williams translated the 
word by the English word tribe. This meaning was adopted 
by the late Dr. Fleet in his translation of the Gupta Inscrip- 
tions in connection Avith the Malava-gana of those records. 
When my interpretation was published. Dr, F. W. Thomas, 
the foremost Indianist scholar in England, pointed out that 
the ‘ tribe ’ meaning was to bo given up. And when Dr. Fleet 
insisted on the correctness of his rendering — ‘tribe’ — ^Dr. Thomas 
challenged him to show that meaning from Sanskrit literature. 
Dr. Fleet found no authority except that of modern English 
translations of the BagMivamia and the Mahdbharaia. 
Dr. Thomas drew attention to the fact that the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary and some later dictionaries neA’^er authorised and 
accepted the ‘ tribe ’ interpretation.” Further data collected 
by me on the point leave no room for controA^ersy. 


]Slo 


Panini, as we have seen, equates gana Avith samglia. 

one Avould say that the Avord samglia can 

Panini on Gana . ^ ' j ^ r 

in any Avay be connected Avith tribe 
there. Again, ncAV ganas AA-ere founded.” Would that mean 


^® See the use o£ aamghi andgani in M.N., I. 4. 5. 

ItT: , on Panini, V. 1. 59 ; Kielhorn, II, p. 356 (2nd Ed.). 
” See Ch. V. 

” J.Ii.A.S., 1914, pp. 413, 1010 ; 1915, p. 633 ; 1916, p. 162. 

” See Ch. XV. See Sdinannaphala SvUa (2-7) ; where Teachers, 
as founders of now schools, are called " Samghl cheva garii cha,” — 
‘ Pounder of Samgha and Pounder of gawa’. This also displaces the 
‘ tribe ’ theory. 
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that neio ‘ tribes ’ were founded « Such a meaning would 
hardly deserve consideration. 


The JdtaJcas, Vols. I and II, have two passages which 
The on considerably in appraising the 

value of jfljia. They describe how families 
in ^ravastl managed to entertain the Bhikkhus of the Buddha’s 
Order. Some households combined into threes and fours, in 
some cases tlie w'hole quarter combined together, and jointly 
provided for the feast of the Bhikkhus, while in some cases 
' many ’ peoijlo managed the entertainment by ‘ combining ’ 
according to tlie ‘ gana-binding ’ (gana-bandliana).^^ Here the 
real sense of gana becomes apparent : assembly or association. 
The Avord bandhana (the binding, Ger. ‘ bund ’) shows th e arti- 
flcial nature of the ^aiifl-organization, as opposed to the tribal 
and primitive! 


The b est discussion o n the subject is Ch. 1 07 of the Bant i- 
Parvan of the Ma/iablidrata Avhich tells 
oil Gaiia in. the clearest possible terms what 

gana Avas. I give the Avholo chapter with 
translation in Chapter XTV. Ganas Avere noted according 
to that, for their successful foreign policy, for their full 
treasury, for their ready army, for their skill in Avar, for their 
good laAvs, for their discipline. Mantra or pol icy of state an d 
the discussio n of that policy by the large number of the gana 
ar e alluded to. Tliese characteristics, among others, cannot 
refer to a tribe as such or to a corporation of traders ; they 
refer to gana as an organization of asscmbly-goAnrnment or 
republic. Its general meaning is assembly^® and technical, 
assembly-government or a republic. 

In the time of the legal commentators, ganas as political 
institutions had long ceased to exist. 
But the commentators never fell into the 
error of taking them as ‘ tribes ’. They 
treat them as artificial associations or assemblies, e.g., take 


Hindu Law and 
Amarakoda on Ga/ia 


Jdtaka, I. 4.22 : Kaddcld tini-chaUari elcato kutvd, Jeaddehi gana- 
iandlianena, kaddeki vlthi-sriblidgena, kaddchi sakala-nagaram chhanda- 
kam samhariivd. Jdtaka, II. 45, gana-bandhanena balm ekato hutva. 

^® In that meaning it is used also in the Divyavdddna which 
calls the body of ministers the gana of ministers, pp. 404, 420. 
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the view cited by Dr. Jolly in his translation of N'arada 
XXXIII, p. 6, n.), “ gana, an assembly of co-habitants ’’.i’’ 
Dr. Jolly, in fact, translates gana in verse 7 of Xarada as 
‘ assembly,’ and gandrtham^^ as ‘ on behalf of Society Though 
it is not strictly the technical sense of Narada, yet it is very 
near the original sense and it follows the spirit. 

Amarasimha, an author of the early Gupta time (very 
probably, under Chandra Gupta Vikramaflitya), explains in his 
lexicon the constitutional terms Edjalca and Rdjanyaka as 
a gana of kings and a gana of Kshatriyas (ordinary rulers) 
respectively ( • • • • ejsr i iiil sfiiritl, l 

II. 8. xi. 3-4). 

In the Avaddna-SatakUy gfa%a-rulc is opposed to royal rule. 

Merchants from the Middle Country of 
The Avadaim-Sataia ^forthern India had gone to the Deccan 
in the time of the Buddlia. Wien ques- 
tioned by the King of the Deccan, ‘ Gentlemen Merchants, 
who is the king there (in Northern India)?’ they replied : 

“Your Majesty, some countries are under (/arias and some are 
under kings.” 

Here the royal form of government is contrasted with the 
gana-form ; these were the two divisions. And the only form 
of government which can be contra-distinguished from the 
royal is republican. 


A Jaina text in explaining gana says that with refercnre 
Jaina definition human socicty gaiia is a group with 

the main characteristic of ‘ possessing 
a mind,’ of being conscious. According to the text there is 
also an abuse of the term. The examples given of its right 


C/. Jagannatha, " fqq^qT,” Jolly, 

Narada-Smriti (text), p. 103 h. Nilakantha in his Vyavaliara-Mayuklia 
(Chapter on Sainvid-vyatikrama), equates gana with Samghii. 

“ S.B.E., XXXIII, p. 319, verse 24. 

ts Ed. Speyer, Petrograd, 1902, II, p. 103, “ aiq Tr^qq^Iffir^r 
ucii; i %: iifT ai^cTgq^'ifTK i <;Tgr qi 

I qft’ra': | ^ l’’ 

I .am thankful to Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda for this reference. 
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use avo : ‘ the gam, of tlie Malla,s ’ (a known republican commu- 
nity, as wo shall presently see*®, and ' the gam of the Pv.m,'' 
i.c., the Ptrra assembly (sec Ch. XX\T^n, on the Paura). 
As an example of its abuse, ‘the gana of Vasus (Vasu gods) is 
giveu by the eommontator. Its non-social use is pointed out 
in music {bhdva-gaua). Xon-constitutional gaiian, according to 
the commentary, lack mentality or purpose (in making up the 
group),’ c.g., ‘ Vasugana ’ (the Vasu gods).*^ In other words,, 
the application of the word to a non-constitutional body is 
distinguished. The constitutional gam is the real gam, and 
in the eye of the Jaina authority, it has a miud : it is an 
organised conscious body of men like the political assembly of 
the Mallas or the assembly of the corporate Paura. It is 
a corporate assembly, as opposed to a mere multitude or chance 
c ollectionT 

This passage, along Avith the discourse in the MaM- 
Vhdrata on Ganas, the Jdtaka and the Avaddna references,, 
and Panini’s equation of samgha with gam leave no doubt as 
to the real significance of gam. 

Xow we may pass on from the terms to the republics 
themselves. 


See Ch. VII. 

^i:cnq?r''irjfr ll — Text quoted In the Jaina- 

Prakrita Encyclopiedia, Ahhidhdna-Bdjendra (Butlam, 1019), Vol. III^ 
p. 813, comments: 51^1 ?l«rr tlgnoii 

?r«rr i (p. 8i4). 

Cf. on aTl%ff Panini, IV. 2. 47 ; and IV. 3, 90 where political 
loyalty is implied to be ‘ with mentality,’ ‘ thought ’ ; and. 

see Oh. XII. 



CHAPTER V 
Republics in Panini 

Panini gives most valuable information about Hindu 
. „ , Republics of his time which I take to be 

Paniui on Sarngna ^ , 

about 500 B.C.^ He gives several rules 
about the formation of words connected with Samglias. The 
large number of the rules impresses one with tlie importance 
which the contemporaries of Panini attached to the existing 
republics. Like any other important, orthodox institution the 
Republics engaged tlie attention of the orthodox, grammarians. 
Further, Panini gives an indication as to the part of the country 
and area covered bj'^ the republics in his days. 

With Panini, as we have seen above, the word Saonglia is 
a technical term which denoted the political Samgha, or, as 
ho calls it, the Gana or Republic. He does not know the 
religious Samgha, which, as we shall presently sec (Ch. VI), was 
a copy of the political 8avigha. In the days of Panini, Buddhist 
and Jaina Samglias either did not exist (and in that case 
Panini’s date would be about COO B.C.), or they had not 
become important. It is to bo noticed that Katyayana 
(c. 100 B.C.)^ found 8amgha in the same technical sense as 
Panini, for lie gives no vdrltiTca to Panini, III. 3. 86, in dissent. 
Kautilya (c. 300 B.O.) too has the same use but ivith the 


^ Tliis d.ato is based on political data in Panini which may be 
discussed in detail in a separate paper. Here, however, attention 
may be drawn to the fact tliat Panini knew tlie Order of Makkhali 
Wanderers {=Masliarin, VI. 1. 154; M.V., I, p. 250, ‘ Maskarin’ •, 
see the remark of Patanjali on the word). Tiie Makkhalis merged 
into the Ajivakas in the time of Makkhali Gosala, contemporary of 
the Buddha, from whose time they acquired the latter designation. 
Ahga had evidently ceased to be a separate kingdom, while Kosala 
was still independent (IV. 1. 170—175). Again, Panini knew Samt/ha, 
■as discussed above, only in the sense of a republic. The mention 
■of the script of the Yavanas can now be easily explained, in view of 
their identification proposed here below with the Hellenic City State 
of Nysa on the Kabul River, which had existed long before Alexander. 
See also Greek letters on Persian coins struck in India, Kapson, 
IC., pi. I. 

* J. Bars., I, pp. 82, 116. 
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difference that he employs it in a general sense as well (pp. 36, 
49, 407), viz., that of a corporate association. 

Panini in V. 3. 114 to 117 gives taddhita rules with regard 
to the Samghcts of the Vahika country. 

Castes in a those rules, the members of a parti- 

cular Samgha, when mentioned, could be distinguished, whether 
they were Brahmins, Kshatriyas, or of castes other than those. 
For instance, take the well-known example of the Malavas, called 
Malloi by Mexander’s historians.® A non-Brahmin and a non- 
Kshatriya of the Malava Sanigha would be called Malavyah ; 
while a Kshatriya Avould be Malavah, the plural in each case 
being Malavah.* This points to the stage of a developed, 
the familiar, Hindu society as opposed to a tribal stage. 


Katyayana, commenting on Panini, IV. 1. 168, says that 

Katyftyana on Samgha j)ratyaya) in making 

a derivative from the national designa- 
tion of a Kshatriya will hold good only if the Kshatriya is 
not a member of a Samgha, for the rule is limited to the case 
of a monarchy.® 


® The credit of identifying the Oxydrahai and Malloi of the 
Greek writers with the Kslmdrakas and Malavas of the grammar 
belongs to Sir liamakrishna Oopala Bhnndarkar, who was the first 
to correct the mistaken identification put forw’ard by scholars. They 
had taken the former to stand for the iudras. See Ind. Ant., Vol. I, 
p. 23. 

* II 'a ll ^ II nv ii 

KasiM. q- 

I I I JTt5553T 

pp. 455—450. 

® ll V n l| || Katyayana ^mqr- 

[Ekardja is a technical term for monarch in Hindu politics. The term 
is explained in coronation rituals in Vedic literature. Its interpreta- 
tion as ‘ monarch ’ is now accepted (see Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index, Vol. I, p. 119). Literally, it means the ‘ sole sovereign’. 
(See Artha-Saslra, Bk. XI, Ch. I, p. 370.)] 

Fatanjali on the above says : — s I fit 
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The results of the above discussion are that Samgha 
is contrasted "with monarchy, and that a Samgha or a Hindu 
Bepublio had Brahmin members, Kshatriya members and other 
■castes, i.e., the personnel of the Samghas was not composed 
of one caste or tribe. 

Panini mentions the following Samghas or Eepublics 
T ..... o , by name : — 

Ayuanajtvin Samghas " 

named in Panini 

1. the Vrika,® 

2. the Damani (‘ and others 

3 to 8. the Trigartta-Shashtha’ or the League .of the Six 
Trigarttas whose names are given in the Kasilcd 
on the authority of an ancient verse as foPows® : — 
{a) the Kaungioparatha : 

(b) the Dandaki ; 

(<j) the Kaush;taki ; 

(d) the Jalamani ; 

(e) the Brahmagupta ; 

(/) the Janaki [or Jalaki] ; 


II %i ctf| II 315111^ 

II 

3T'4 r%Jr^n i %% i 

rs 

I 

— Kielhom, Vol. II, pp. 268-09. 

II II ^ II T'i'*, II The connexion of this, Sutra 
is with the previous one, which is already quoted above. 

ii ^ ii ^ n n ii 

^[gT%vfl^T|lf?fi^ sfl^yHlSSTjfTJira: II p. 450. On their probable 
coins see J.B.O.R.S., XX. 289. Bhattoji iJiksliit reads Jalahi. 
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9. the Yaudlieya, ‘ and others ’ ;* and 

10. the ParsTa, ‘ and others ’.® 

Panini calls these Samghas Ayudhajlvins. Kantilya has in 
its place Basiropajivins. Jfow, 'what is the 
meaning of this I The first impression 
will be to interpret it as ‘ those who 
live by the profession of arms as I took it myself 

in my essay in the Modern lieoiew. But this moaning is not 
maintainable for tivo reasons. The ArthaSdstm contrasts the 
^astropajivin Samgluin with lidjasahdopajlpin Samghas, 
which means according to Kantilya’s further discussion 
(p. 377)^® the Samghas whose rulers assume the * title ’ 
(Sdbda) of rdjan. We know from inscriptions, coins and 
literature that elected or appointed rulers in some Indian 
republics did assume that title.’^ Js'^ow, hero ‘ upajivin ’ 
cannot mean ‘ living by ’ as a republic cannot live by the title 
rdja. The meaning which would suit both classes of Kauibilya’fl 
republics is the other knofvji meaning of the verb upajiv, ‘ to 
observe e.g., in Manu, X. 74, wlicrc a Brahmin is asked to 
aipajiv the six duties, which include making gifts.*® Upajivin 
in that sense would mean that the Samghas called ‘ Sastropa- 
jivins ’ observed the practice of arms or military art, and that 
the Sanighas called ‘ Bdjambdopajivins ’ observed the practice 
of assuming the title rdjan. In other words, their respective 

® 'T>^rr^qr^?nr^V?ntr®I^f U'*. ll ^ tl ll (asreadbythe^rd^ifco). 

The Kasikd, after this Sidra, says tliat with 117, the 
dyudbajtvi-samffJia description ends. By IV. 1, 178 (to be read with 
Siiira 108 supra) Panini calls tho Yaudheyas a janapada, a nation 
or country, i.e., political community. 

The Parsvas of Panini were in the Vahlka country (see p. 60), 
and there were Brahmins and Bajanyas amongst them. Tho Pardvas 
are mentioned in the Vedas also. VI. I. pp. 604-05. 

10 ^r. .as., xix, p. 377 . 

It Cf. Ch. XVIII ; also p. 50. 

3151011 351311^*31 ^ ^^WT033re331: I 
% 3313W1I tl '»V II 

3r'3fI333'S333 3^13 3133 331 I 
^3 3133f43 q^^EWno333?33: II v®! II Manu, X. 

Kulluka, 333 ( 33 : = 31313 ^ 3 : 
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constitutions enjoined on the members to be skilled in military 
art in the former, and on the rulers or every privileged member 
to bear the title in the latter (p. 56). 

The Macedonian writers^ describe many of these republics, 
two of which are the grammarians’ ‘ military ’ {ayudhajmn 
or sastropajivin) Samghas : the Kshudrakas and the Malavas, 
Their terrritories and populations were large. Their state 
comprised several cities. They were very rich. Any idea of 
mercenary life is excluded by the Greek description. They 
were large sovereign states, with noted wealth, prosperity and 
civil organisation. Do those writers notice any characteristics 
which may correspond to the dyudhajivin 1 They do ; and 
their datum agrees with the interpretation which we have 
offered above. They say that these free sommuniti- s were 
the most famous for their military The Greek writers 

further describe one constitution, the law of which made the 
citizens devote only limited attention to military matters, 
implying thereby that others did the opposite.^* Upajiv 
thus has a reference to their conventional or constitutional 
practice. The dyudhajivim of Panini are to be taken as 
denoting those republics which considered military art as 
the vital principle of their constitution. That was the chief 
feature of their constitution in the eyes of their contempo- 
raries, as the chief feature in the other class of republics was 
the law which allowed the elected president to be called raja 
or ‘ king ’.^® 

Further Panini says that these republics were situated 
in the Vahika Country. Now, what was 
“rVaSand Yahika, Country? It has been 

already realized that the people 

See Chapter VIII, on. Hindu Republics in Greek Writers. 

** See Strabo, XV. 34, on Mousikanos ; (p. 50). 

I take this opportunity to correct the interpretation which 
I put on the expression rajasdbdopajivins formerly. I thought that 
it referred to aU the citizens of a republic being called rajans. But now 
I find that no such constitution existed. The republics mentioned in 
Buddliist documents, which we shall discuss presently, allowed the 
title only to the elected president, although the citizens in general 
are alluded to as rajans, in the sense that they composed the sovereign 
body, and also that every one had the possibility of being elected 
Rdjan. 
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Vahikas raentioued in tlie Mdhdbharata were in the Punjab.'-® 
But the significance of the word VdMka has not yet been con- 
sidered. I think, the word VdMJca means ‘ the coimtry of 
the rivers, and as such, the Vahika-land would comprise 
the Sind valley and the Punjab. These are exactly the limits 
given in the Mahdbhdrata : ‘ (the Vahikas) that live in the 
valleys of the five rivers and in that of the Sindhu as the 
sixth ’.'® From the known history of some of the Vahika 
republics of the grammar, we can say that the Vahika-land 
did include Sind. For instance, the Kslmdrakas and the 
Malavas were partially in Sind.'® The Edsikd puts them 
amongst the illustrations of the Vahika-.S'amff7ias.®® The 
Valiika Country ivas ‘ away from the Himalayas ’, i.e., it did 
not include the mountain districts.®' (The Six Trigarttas 
were at the foot of the Himalayas in the Punjab, about 
Jammu or Kangra.) 


Besides these martial republics, Panini gives us the 
names of six other communities which 
Other republics in independent sources®® are known 

to have been republican about that period. 


'« See Sylvain Levi, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXV (1000), p. 18. 

From the verb to Jlow, cf. — a river, 

I Karvia-Parvan.XLIV.T. 

Nagesa Pradipoddyota on. Fanim, trw srat I. 1. 75, 

cj^?ir?e?TraR: " i 

The whole of the Punjab, according to the Mahabhdrala, was 
under one ruler, who was at Sakala. and the people had become 
heterodox. This indicates the time of Menander and later. 

'® See also Karna-Parvan, Mahabhdrala, Ch. XL. 41 where the 
Madras and Sindhu-Sauviras are grouped together. CJ. V. Smith, 
J.B.A.S., 1903, 685, 

gif q 3TTg'-7^ii%gv?fTan'%5T ^losig^! i i iirtssg; 

pp, 455-50. 

®' The Mahdbhdrata describes the Vahika Country away from 
the Himalayas (Karna-Parvan, XLIV. 6). Panini also treats the 
mountaineers as distinct (IV. 3. 91). 

®® See subsequent chapters for the account of the republics 
named here. 
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These are: — 

(1) theMadra;** 

(2) the Vriji 

(3) the Eajanya 

(4) the Aadhaka-Vrishni 

(5) the Maharaja ;** and 

(6) the Bharga.*^ 

Although Panini had no occasion to call them SamgJia^ 
yet the rules show that he knew them as republican. As we 
shall have opportunity to discuss these states in sequence, 
it is not necessary to go into details here. 


The Andhaka-Vriahni 
Samgha 


Pamni's Andhaka-Vrishnis have to be noted separately. 

They, in the Puranas, are identical with 
the Satvats. The Satvats, according to 
the Aitareya Brdhmana, had the Bhaujya 
constitution, and their rulers were called B/iojas.*® In the 
MahabTiarata, the Andhaka rulers are called BhqjcLS, and a 
subdivision of the Yadavas itself is latterly called Bhojas.*®' 
The fact that the Vpshnis had no rajan in their constitution. 


” II V II II 1 ^ ') II 

II v 11 ^ II II See also the Ganapatlia 
on this for names of some other communities which are known to be 
republican. 

ii e ii n n 

II Y II ^ II ^ vs II See discussion below on the 
Maharaja* nation’. (Chs. XII and XV). 

" 5rr5JrJT>T'if^-qtw3frf^¥?r: ii v ii *) ii ii 

The Bhargas are called here * Easterners ’. According to the 
MahabTidrata {Sahlid-Parvan, XXX. 10. 14), they were between the 
Vatsa territory and the Southern Mallas, who were not very far from 
the Videhas. Panini finds them a political community like the 
Yaudheyas, with whom he groups them (IV. 1. 168-78). The Buddhist 
records mention the Bhargas in the republican groups extending 
from Kosala and Eau^mbl eastwards, and place the Bhargas next 
to the Vatsas {Buddhist India, p. 22 ; Jdidka, III. 157). See 
p. 44 on their location. The other Bhargas whom Panini notes 
were amongst the Traigarttas IV. 1. 111). 

Aiiareya Brdhmana, Bk. VIII, 14. 

Sabhd-Parvan, Ch. XIV ; Sdnti-Parvan, Ch. LXXXI. 
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is expressed in folklore and legend in that they had been, 
onrsed not to bo crowned kings. The Mahabharata, in 
Sablid-Parvan (XXXVII. 5), says that the Dasarnas (Vrishnis) 
were ‘ kingless That they were a SamgJia, is attested by 
Xautilya who mentions the Vrishni fiamgha as having come 
to grief by offending Dvaipayana in olden days.*® The 
Mahabharata gives an ‘ ancient ’ discourse on the Andhaka- 
Vrishm Samgha.^^ That they had no republican ‘ rdjan, ' 
is proved by their coin which, in the scripts of the first 
century B.C., is struck in the name of their ffnna.®* 

The Vrishni coin has a peculiarity which distinguishes it 
from the coins of other republics. Coins of republics where 
there was no ‘ king ’-consul, Avere struck in the name of the 
GavM,^ e.g., “ Victory to the Gana of the XTiunayanas,”" 
“ Of the Malava-Gcaff, ” “ Victory of the Yaudheya-Gfama 
There is one exception to this in the case of one type of the 
Yaudheya coins Avhioh is struck both in the name of the 
Executive Coimoil (Manira-dharas) and the Gana.^* The 
Vfishni coin resembles none of these varieties. It is struck 
in the name of the Rdjanya and Gana of the Vrishnis: 

“ Vrishni-rajaHna-ganasga."^ The con- 
stitutional significance of the word,. 
Rdjanya, has to be ascertained. There 
is evidence to hold that in the case of the Vrishnis it had 
a definite constitutional meaning. Let us examine it. 

We gather from Panini that there were two Rdjanyas- 
amongst the Andhaka- Vrishnis.®® He gives a special rule how 

®® AS., I. G, 3, p. 11. 

See xlppendix A, where the whole discour.se has been translated. 

** Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 70, pi. IV ; J.It,A.S.t 
1900, pp. 416, 420, 424 (Rapson). 

Cunningham, Ibid., pp. 77, 80, pi. VI, VII ; V . Smith, Cata- 
logue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, pp. 16G, 170. 

Hoernle, Proc. A.S.B., 1884, pp. 138-40. 

On mantTa-dharas, consult discussion below on ministers, under 
Monarchy, Ch. XXX. 

®® Read nil instead of jh', cf. Kharoshtht rdjanna {J.R.A.S.,, 
1900, p. 416). 

^#0;^ iM 11 ^ 11 n 
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to mention them (VI. 2. 34). The Kdsikd,^'’ commenting on 
that says that the rule does not apply to the members of the 
Andhakas and Vrishnis as such, but to their Bdjanyas only, 
the ‘ Bdjanyas being leaders of families consecrated to ruler- 
ship The names of several of these ‘ dual ’ groups of rulers 
are preserved in literature : the Bdjanyas of the groups of 
6ini and Vasudeva, ^vaphalka and Ghaitraka are cited in the 
Kdiikd,^^ the Party {varga) of Akrura and the Party of 
Vasudeva are alluded to by Katyayana,®® Vasudeva and 
Ugrasena Babliru are mentioned as leading their parties in 
the Mahdbhdmta (Appendix A). 

Apparently, the Vrishni-Audhaka league had a joint 
federal constitution ■vrhere executive ijower was vested in tAvo 
rdjanyas, Avith their respective vargas, reiiresenting eacli divi- 
sion ; and this AA'as probably the Bdjanyaka of Amara.®® 
Katyayana mentioning ‘ tlie Party {varga) of Akrura ’ and the 
■* Party of Vasudeva,’ undoubtedly draAvs on old literature. 
Akrura Avas an Audhaka leader; and it seems that at one 
time he Avas one of the two presidents of the Federal Council. 
This explains Krishna’s saying in the MahdbMrata*° that he 


®' Kaiikd, 

W'tT I (after Dikshita), | 

5 ?;T5r^r: i 

i ^ i ... .=rf^xR5i5'iT t%k ' 

1 ” pp. 546-47. 

®® KdsiJcd, p. 546. ChaitraJea-rodhaka was probably the full name. 
The Kdsikd treats it as such ; Dikshita omits rodhaka as does the 
Kaaika later on. 

®® On Panini, IV. 2. 104 : — | I I 

On the word see discussion below, under Janapada, Ch. XXVII. 
It really means an assembly or coimcil. Brihaspati {Vivdda-Batndkara, 
p. 569) calls (jana, puga (guild) and similar bodies ‘ vargas ’. Mitra- 
misra explains a vargin body as a gana {Vlramitrodaya, p. 12) ; see also 
Nilakantha, Mayukha, I, on varga as a corporate body, and Panini 
(V. 1. 60), in the sense of assembly whose members were counted. 
A Senate or Council (gana) of Kshatriyas is called Rdjanyaka, and 
a council of ‘Kings ’. Bdjaka by Amara (II. 8. 4), p. 27 above. See 
also below on Ardjaka, Ch. X. 

*® See Appendix .4. 
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holds authority or Aisvarya to the extent of one-half only 
(ardhabTioJctd). In the tradition quoted in the MahabM/rata 
the Party of Akrura is bitterly complained against by Krishna. 
Probably it is to a constitution like that of the Andhaka- 
Vrishnis that the Jaina Sfiira refers as the rule of opposing 
parties.*^ 

CJhanging dual groups — Vasudeva and Ugrasena, Akrura 
and Vasudeva, 6ini and Vasudeva — suggest that the Andhaka 
Bdjanya and the Vrishni Bajanya Avere elected rulers. The 
coins were struck in the name of the Bajanya and in the name 
of the Gana, jointly. Other coins struck in the name of 
Bdjanyas without the mention of the name of the states,, 
have been found.® In view of our interpretation of 
the term Bajanya, in all probability, they are republican 
coins. 

Panini implies by his rule IV. 3. 127 that a SarngJut hadl 

its anka and lahihana.*^ AnJca means 
State arms of the , j ‘ 

republics ^ mark, and lakshana also has a similar 

significance. I propose to identify this 
‘ lakshana ’ of Panini with the ‘ lanehana ’ or heraldic crest 
of later Sanskrit. The lakshana was the permanent heraldic- 
mark of a Samgha-state which they employed on their scales,, 
and probably also on their coins and standards. The 
Artha-Sdstm of Kautilya (II. 12, p. 84), in laying down rules 
for the manufacture of silver and copper coins, calls the Mint- 
Master ‘ Lakshay a-adhyaksha ’ or the ‘ Director of Lakshanas’, 
The Mint-Master appears to have acquired this official designa- 
tion on account of the lakshana he stamped on the coins. 
Evidently this refers to a coinage when no name, far less the 
figure, of the ruler Avas struck. Qffie lakshana, therefore, in 
Kautilya, is the ‘ royal ’ or ‘ state ’ mark. The ahka, it seems 
to me, refers to symbols adopted by changing governments. 
An elected ruler or body o^' rulers a-dopted their OAim special 
ahka Avhich AA'as given up "when those officers went out of 


Achdrdnga-SCUra, II. 3. 10: Viruddna-rdjya, 

E.g, See Cunningliam, Coins of Ancient India, p. 69, pi. IV. 
“ II V « m II II See Kaiikd, p. 330» 

53^; I Uirflf ; I 1 
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office. In Hindu Law-books we get hastdnka for signature.** 
Kalidasa uses the term goir&nJca in connection with a song, 
that is, a signed song.*® The verb anlc is used from the time 
of Kautilya*® (and evidently earlier) up to Kalidasa,*’ and 
even later, in the sense of ‘ marking with letters or figures ’. 
We have the term Edjdnlca, in Kautilya, with which the bulls 
of the royal stable ivere marked or branded. Anka thus 
signifies an individual mark. It may mean even the legend 
or the motto adopted by a ruler. Eeference may be made to 
the legends Mdndiika and Gundnka (anka of King Mana, 
<ihka of King Guna) of Xepal coins, STC-fiOO A.C.*® This 
interpreration would explain the permanent and the changing 
symbols and legends on republican coins. In the case of 
punch-marked coins with legends, a Samgha jwobably employed 
its special anka in initial letters or fuller legends*® and its 
lakshana in the figure of an animal or river, town or the like. 
The figure most likely is the lakshana, and the legend, anka. 
The constitutional point is that the corporate character of the 
Samgha is emphasised by the corporate crest and symbols.®* 


“ I Vriddha Vasishtali quoted 

in the Viramitrodaya, p. IQ.*) (ed. Jlvananda). 

<T*IT 

— Meghaduta, II. 85. 

*® Ariha-Sasira, II. 20, p. 129. 

*’’’ (Sdkuniala). But c/. Garutmad-ahka in Samudra 

Gupta’s inscription {GI., p. 8). 

*® Jayaswal, Chronology and History of Nepal, TV, VIII ; 
J.B.O.B.S., XXII (1936). 

The Kdaikd (p. 304) gives nand as an example of ardca. We 
know that some of the Kushan coins bore the lenged NANA. The 
Kdaikd is evidently referring to that legend. 

*® For such coins see J.B.O.B.S., XXII. 63, 65. 

®® Katyayana points out that Pi'nini’s IV. 3. 127 will apply to 
township called Ghosha also, (Bhattoji Dlkshita). 

This leads us to the inference that townships or municipalities also 
had their corporate symbols or arms. Such arms have been recog- 
nised, e.g., in the Sohgaura plate. (Fleet, J.It.A.S., 1907, p. 528.) 
Now their technical name, lakshana, is disclosed by the grammar. 
See also numerous Janapada seals dug out at Nalanda, E.I., XXI. 
72 and Memoir by Dr. Hirananda Sastri on Nalanda seals. 
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Again by Suira III. 3. 42, Paniiii indicates a division of 
republics into two classes : (1) Where 
a species of Soot uppcr-and-lower condition’ exists, 

and (2) where tliat condition does exist.®* 
By the first we may understand a one-chamber constitution 
and by the second a double-chamber constitution. The word 
used by Panini for (1) is “ ananUumUhcirya, ” and he lays 
down the rule that a iSamgha to wliich tliis characteristic 
attached, was designated Kaya or Nilcaya, meaning one 
‘ body ’.®® In Pali, Nilcdya has got the same jirimary meaning, 
a ‘ fraternity ’ (Childers). The Buddhist fraternity was com- 
posed of only one house. Apparently the term was borrowed 
by the Buddhists from political phraseology. Three political 
Nikdyas are named in grammatical literature : iSapindi-Nikayaf 
Mmmdi-Nikaya and CMkkali-Nikaya.^ 

As we shall see now (p. 42), Nikdya was not the only 
constitutional designation for the community borrowed by 
Buddhism. Samgha itself was borrowed. 


11 ^ II ^ 11 II With this 8. III. 3. 8, 6 should 
be read. The latter ref ers v j Sawtyfta as PSnini understood and defined, 
it, a political Samgha, a ga-ijp.. 

See the previous Sutra, ill. 3. 41 ; 1*1^ l^~ 

^11 

Kaaika on Panini, VI. 2. 94 (p. 559). Papini’s rule is about 
the proper names of Nikayas, I 



CHAPTER VI 

Republican Origin of Buddhist Samgha and 
Republics in Buddhist Literature (500-400 B,C.) 


borrowed from Political 
Samgha 


Tlie Buddha was born in a republican people. He had 
Samgha neighbours around him, and he 
Buddhist Samgha grew up amongst them. He called the 
community wliicL he founded “ Bhikthn 
Samgha,” or ‘ the Republic of Bhikshus’. 
He, following his contemporary teachers, adopted the name 
as well as the constitution of the political Samgha in founding 
his religious Samgha ; and this was a reason why his religion 
and monastic organisation lasted so long. Prom the words 
of the Buddha himself, as reported in the Pali Sutras,^ the 
historical connection between the political and religious 
/SamflfAa-constitutions can be demonstrated. When the 
Chancellor of Magadha, dejiuted by the King of Magadha, 
wanted to know the opinion of the Buddha, on behalf of his 
master, as to the advisability of invading the Vajjis (the 
Vrijis of Panini) — the Lichchhavis and Videhas* — the Buddha 
addressed his reply (not to the Chancellor, but to his foremost 
•disciple) in these words : — 


“ Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians often liold 
full and frequent assemblies.” 

To this, Ananda replied in the affirmative. The Buddha put 
such seven questions relating to the Constitution of the Vajjians, 
intended to be heard by the Chancellor. The verdict of the 
Buddha may be summed up in his OAvn words as follows : — 


(1) “■ So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians hold full and 

frequent assemblies : 

(2) “• So long as they meet together in concord and rise 

in concord and carry out Vajjian business in 
concord (Vajji-karaniyani — ^Vajjian acts of state) : 


^ IHghaniJcdya, Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta Trans, adopted from 
Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. II, pp. 79-85. Cf. S.B.E., 
Vol. XI, pp. 3-6. 

* For details regarding them, see below. 
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(3) “ So long as they enact nothing wot already c$tablishedr 

abrogate nothing that has been already enacted and 
act in accordance with the ancient institutions of 
the Vajjians, as established in former days : 

(4) “So long as tliey honour and esteem and revere 

and support the Vajji Elders, and hold it a point 
of duty to hcarhcn to their irords : 

(5) “So long as no women or girls belonging to them 

are detained among them by force or abduction 
(i.c., law and not force reigns) : 

(6) “ So long as they honour and esteem and revere 

and support the Vajjian Chaityas (sacred monu- 
ments) (i.c., folloio the religion established ) : 

(7) “ So long as the rightful protection, defence and 

support shall be fulij' provided Cor the Arhanta 
amongst them (i.c., follow the established 
practice and keep out Brahminic religious 
systems) : 

" So long may the Vajjians be expected not to decline 
but to prosper. ” 

Hearing this, the Chancellor nmrmured ‘ the Vajjians 
cannot be overcome by the King of Magadha. ’ The only 
possible policy was to create disunion (mithvbheda). 

As soon as the Chancellor had taken leave of the Buddha, 
the Teacher called a meeting of the Bhiljshu Samgha in the 
Hall, and addressed them ; 

“ I will teach jmu, O Mendicants, the seven conditions of 
the welfare (of a community).” 

And he repeated the very seven conditions (with necessary 
modifications) which were the features of the practice of the 
Vajjians and which were well-known, as testified to by Ananda : 

(1) “ So long as the Bhikkhus meet together in full 

and frequent assemblies ; 

(2) “So long as they meet together in concord and rise 

in concord and carry out in concord the duties of 
the order (Samgha) : 

(3) “ So long as the Bhikkhus shall establish iu)tliing 

that has not already been prescribed, and 
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abrogate nothing that has already been established 
and act in accordance with the rules of the 
Samglia now laid do^\^l : 

(4) “ So long as the brethren honour and esteem and 
revere and support the Elders, the Esthers and 
the Leaders of the Samgha, and hold it a point 
of duty to hearken to their words : 

(6) “ So long as the brethren fall not under the influence 
of that craving : 

(6) “ So long as the brethren delight in a life of solitude : 

(7) “ So long as the brethren so train their minds . . . 

“ /S'o long the BhikJehus may not be expected to decline 
bid to prosper. ” 

The history of the birth of the Buddhist Samgh' is a 
history of the birth of the Monastic Order in the world. This 
history, therefore, of the birth of the religious brotherhood 
of the Buddha from the constitutional womb of the Indian 
Eepublic is of interest not only to this country, but to the 
world at large. 

It was a case cf borrowing, no doubt, but, at the same time, 
there was an original idea behind it which only a great mind 
could conceive. The originality consisted in transferring the 
constituiton of a political corporation to religion, and conjuring 
up an organisation to perpetuate the being of that religion. 

The republics which engage the attention of the Buddhist 
liiterature w^ere the states amongst whom 
Recorded republics Buddha arose and lived. They 

covered the land to the east of the kingdoms of Kosala and 
KauSambi and to the west of Ahga, from the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Ballia to the district of Bhagalpur, to the 
north of Magadha and the south of the Himalayas. They 
were the States of : — 

(a) the 6akyas, with their capital at Kapilavastu in the 

district of Gorakhpur including their close 
neighbours ; 

(b) the Koliyas of Eamagrama ; 

(c) the Lichchhavis, with their capital at Vaisali, 

modern Basaijh, in the district of Muzaffarpur ; 
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(d) the Videlias, Avith their capital at Mithila, (in the 

district of Darbhanga) (the last two were con- 
jointly called the Vrijis or Vajjis®) ; 

(e) the Mallas, who covered a large area to the south 

of the ^akyas and east of the Vrjis, from the 
district of Gorakhpur to that of Champaran, 
divided into two units, with their capitals at 
Kusinagara (Kusinara) and at Pava; 

(f) ‘ the Moriyas of Pippalivana ’ ; and 

(y) ‘ the Bulls of Allakappa ’ Avho were minor commu- 
nities* (they played no important part in the 
history of Buddhism ; they were, neighbours of 
the Mallas of Kusinagara but their exact terri- 
tories are not known®) ; and 

(h) the Bhaggas (Bhargas) who Avere neighbours of the 
kingdom of the Vatsas of Kaii^ambi.® 

Politically, the most important of the group were the 
Tfijis and the Mallas. The former are noticed both by 
Panini and Kaut.il ya. The Bhargas Avere next-door neighboiurs 
of the Vatsas to the east, both according to the Mahabh^rata 
and the Pali records (p. 35). Their seat Avas evidently 
a, hill fortress (Simsuniara Hill), sonieAvhere in or about the 
■district of Mirzapur. Panini found them an independent 
J'anopadn or a political ‘nation’, important enough to be placed 
at the head of the eastern commimities as the Yaudheyas 
headed the Punjab list. It seems that in the latter days of 
the Buddha, they passed under the SAvay of their neighbour, 
the hing of the Vatsas, Avhose sen Bodlii Avas ruling over them 
according to the Jdtaha and the Yinaya.’’ They were yet a 
.separate unit. 

® Mr. H. Panday tells me that the Tharus call the Aryan popu- 
lation of Champaran ‘ Bajis ’. (See now J.B.O.R.S., VI, p. 261.) 

* For (a) to (g), see Mdhaparinibhatm Suttanta, VI. 21-27 j Bhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, pp. ii, 179-90. 

® Buddhist India, pp. 22-23 ; JdtaJca, III. 157. 

® B.I., pp. 8, 9, 22. 

’ J., III. 157 ; V. 2. 127, 1, 198-99 ; B.I., p. 8. [According to 
Rahula Sankntyayana, the Simsumara Hill fortress is to be identified 
with Chunar (Port) (Mirzapur 'DiskAfAy—Buddhacharyya, p. 413.] 
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The ^akyas were the community wherein the Buddha was 
bom, being the son of the President of the 6akya Qwna. They 
were und(jr the suzerainty of the king of Kosala, and their 
independence was destroyed in the life-time of the Buddha by 
the king of Kosala . Their council seems to have been ^com- 
posed of 500 members. The Sakyas are said to have had a 
law that each citizen could have only one wife.® 

I cannot do better than quote here tlie description of the 
administrative procedure of tliese repub- 
Their^ministratiTe- typified by that of tlic Sakyan, so 

well summed up by Ehys Davids, the fore- 
most authority on Buddhist literature. In view of the results 
of a special study of the republican organisation, I differ from 
thar great scholar when he calls tliem •' elans The evidence 
does not warrant our calling them ‘ clans Indian republics 
of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., cS we shall see in 
sequence, liad long passed the tribal stage of society. They 
were states, Qm-as and SamgUas, though many of them very 
likely had a national or tribal basis, as every state, ancient or 
modern, must necessarily have. 

“ The administration and judicial business ” says Prof. 
Bhys Davids’ “of the clan (correctly speaking, ‘the state’) 
was carried out in public assembly, at which young and old 
were alike present, in their common Jlote Hall (Santhagara^o) at 
Kapilavastu. It was at such a parliament, or palaver, that 
King Pasenadi’s proposition {B.I., p. 11) was discussed. When 
Ambattha goes to Kapilavastu on business, he goes to the 
Mote Hall where the Sakyas were then in session.^ And it is 


® Eockhill, Life of the Bxuldha, Ch. If, pp. 14-15. 

® B.I., p. 19. 

[Skt. Samsthdgdra, lit., the House of Communal Law.] 
u Amhattha Sidlanta, translateim Dialogues of Ike Buddha, I. 113. 
[I may quote the passage — “ Once, Gotama, I had to go to Kapila- 
vatthu on some business or other of Pokkharasadi’s, and went into 
the Sakya’s Congress Hall. Now at that time there were a number 
of Sakyas, old and young, seated in the hail on grand seats.” The 
Lalita-mstara, mentioning .similar sessions of the Sakyas, ‘ lias the 
Sakya-sfona in session ’ Eg ^rr^Uor iffqrEfi irsfi 

^tq=3fU®i:T Er-4 iSleqiJIK Rqwfrsijjj; (XII. p. 115, Bib. Ind. ed.) 
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•to the Mote Hall of the Mallas that Ananda goes to annouuce 
the death of the Buddha, they being then in session there to 
oonsider that very matter.^* 

“ A single chief — ^liow, and for what period chosen, we do 
not know — was elected as office-holder, presiding over the 
sessions, and, if no sessions rvere sitting, over the State. He 
bore the title of raja, which must have meant something like 
the Roman consul, or the Greek archon. We hear nowhere 
of such a triumvirate as bore corresponding office among the 
Licchavis, nor of such acts of kingly sovereignty as are ascribed 
to the .real kings mentioned above. But we hear at one time“ 
that Bhadcliya, a young cousin of the Buddha’s, was the 7'dja ; 
and in another passage, Sudillicdana, the Buddha’s father (who 
is elsewhere spoken of as a simple citizen, Suddhodana Sakiyan), 
is called the raja.” 


Xiohohbavi constitution 


The Jatalta calls the Lichchliavi rulers ‘ yawn-rulers ’ or 
rexmbliean rulers. The constitution of 
the Lichchiavis to which Professor Rhys 
Davids has alluded is detailed in a later document, the A^^ha- 
Jeathd.^^ It mentions three highest officers, the President {Baja), 
the Vice-President (Ppa-i?djd) and the Generalissimo {Send- 
j/ati). An early authority {JataJea, I, p. 504) adds a fourth 
officer ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer {Bliandagdrika). There 
is no doubt that these were the four highest administrative 
officers .and that they composed the cabinet or executive author- 
ity. The Jdtaka says that the government was located in the 
city of Vai^ali which had a system of triple fortifications. The 
rule (rajjam) vested in the inhabitants [vasantdnam), 7707 in 
number, all of whom were entitled to rule {rdjunam, ‘ kings ’). 


The Sakya-i/ana probably liad 500 members (XII). The significance 
of “ Old and Young ” members probably is that the Elders and 
.‘Ordinary members were both present.] 

1® M.P.S., 6. 23. 

13 Vin., 2. 181. 

1^ Jatdca, IV. 148 : ‘ VeadUnagare gana-rdjaJiuldnam, abhiedea- 
pokJeharanim ’. 

13 Tumour, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Sengal, VII (1838), 
p. 993, ct seg. 
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They became Presidents {Rdjdno}, Vice-Presidents {Upa-i-djdnojf 
Conunanders-in-Cliief (Send-paiino) and Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer.^® What the Jdtaka means to say is that the 7707 of 
the inhabitants, probably the foimdation families, were the 
ruling class, that it is they Avho became {Jionti, ‘ become ’) the 
executive office-holders. The total population was much 
larger, divided in outer and inner citizens (‘Vaisaliaus’), 1,68,000 
in number,^’ The rulers (gana-idjds) underwent the ceremony 
of consecretion by anointing.*® 

According to the Attha-TcatJid when the Vaisaliaus came 
to their House of Law (parliament), the tocsin tiscd to be 
soimded at their House of Law.*® In the iiarliamen'-, of these 
rulers, they discussed not only matters political and raililary, 
but also agricultural and commercial. 

A Buddhist book describes the Leehchliavi gana in session 
appointing a MaMtialca or a distinguislitd member to be the 
envoy, charging him to deliver a message “on behalf (‘by the 
word ’) of the Lechchhavis of VaiSali, ” i.e., the gana trans- 
acted business on behalf of the whole people.*® 

A parody of their constitution is thus given in another 
Buddhist book ; “ amongst them (the VaiSalians) the rule of 
having respect for the higli, the middle ones, the oldest, the 
elders is not observed ; everj"^ one considers himself to bo the 
rdjd, ‘ I am the rdjd, I am the rdjd ’. No one becomes a 
follower of another.”®® Evidently in their council every mem- 
ber had an equal right of speech and voting ; and CA’ery one 
wanted to be the next jjresident. 


“ ?ic«r tiqji ?rtT?fcfrr^ 

fTfl^r J., I. 504. 

** Mahdvastu, Trisalcunlya J., ed. Senart, I, pp. 256, 271 {MV. 
and LV. being works of cir. 100 B.C., are not so old as the Pali 
cannon, but their tradition is old.) 

*® Tumour, J.A.S.B., VII, pp. 994-95. 

*9 MV., 1. 254. 

®® Lalita-vistara, Ch. III. p. 21. 

315^1511 3if I q ^ .... 
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The President was also the Mgliest jndicial authority. 

There was a Judicial Minister who could 
o’^t^der, a paid officer.** 
Liberty of the citizen was most jealously 
guarded. A citizen could not be held guilly unless he was 
considered so bj'^ the tSendpti, the Vpa-rdja and the Baja, 
separately and Avithout dissent. 

A careful record was kept of the decisions of the Presi- 
dent on tlie ‘ rolls ’ (‘ Paveni-paithaJedn ’) in Avhich the jiarti- 
culars of crime and punishment awarded to the citizens, found 
guilty, Averc entered. Preliminary enquiry into the case Avas 
held in the Court of the Justices (Yiniclicliaya-Mdhamdttas), 
who evidentlj'^ AA'ere the regular comet for civil causes and ordi- 
nary offences. The Court of Appeal AA^as presided over by 
“ VoMrikas ” — ‘ LaAvyer-Jndges ’. The High Court had its 
Judges called the Sutra-dharas or ‘ Doctors of Law ’. There- 
was yet a Council of Final Appeal, called the Court of the 
Eight : Ashta-kulaka, Any of these succcssiA^e Courts could 
pronounce a citizen innocent and acquit him.** And if all 
the Courts held him guilty, the matter Avas still subject to 
the decision of the meinbeis of the Executive Cabinet mention- 
ed above. 

Tliis description of criminal procedure of Attha-katha is 
in keeping AA-ith the general procedure of republican system of 
justice as preserved in Sanslcrit literature. In the opinion of 
the author of the Mahabhdrata, criminal justice in a republic 
should be administered by experts through the President 
(fffUl: 71 ^: that the Elders of 

the Kula Court ( = Ktdaku) were not expected to connive at an 
offence. Bhrigu, enumerating different judicial authorities, 
implies that in the case of a gana- the deciding body was called 
Eulika and also Kula.^ Katyayana uses Kula in the sense of 
a jury.®* The Ashta-Kvlaka thus Avould signify a judicial 


*1 Tumour, J.A.S.B., VII, pp. 994-95. 

** Tumour, ibid., VII, pp. 99'?-04. 

*® Surdi-P., Ch. 107, 27. See Ch. XVII. 

** VlramilTodaya, p. 11. See quotation in cliaptor on Paura 
(Ch. XXVIII). 

** qforqfil: , quoted in V.M., p. 41. 
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Federal Council 


coxincil of eight members, and not, as heretofore interpreted 
‘ Representatives of eight clans 

The Videhas and the Lichchhavis were, according to 
Buddhist documents, united in a league and 
they were together called the /Hamvajjis 
{lit., ‘ the Vajjians together The two Vajji republics, how- 
ever, were not confined to their own federation. Tbe Licliclihavis 
once had formed a federation with their neighbours, the Mallas, 
according to a Jaina Sutra.*® The confederacy existed in the 
year when the Mahavira died (c. 5t5*® or 527 B.C.). The 
Federal Council was composed of eighteen members, nine 
‘ Lechchhakis ’ and nine ' Mallakis The members of the 
Federal Council are designated ‘ Gana Bajas Probably it 
was to a federal council of tliis class that the technical term 
Rajaka of Amarasimha (25, 47) originally applied. These 
‘ eighteen confederate kings ‘ as Dr. Jacobi makes them, are 
placed by the Jaina Sutra, in the Kasi-Kosala area. At the time 
of the death of the Mahavira, the empire of Kosala was called 
the Ka§i-Kosala.*i The Jaina Sutra is much younger in date 
than the Pali Canon, and if the Jaina book has not made a 
mistake in its location, its description would imply that the 
Federal Council Avas in some sort of political alliance wdth tbe 
Kosalan monarchy, if not a Kosalan suzerainty. The republics 
were certainly on bad terms with Magadha, and Magadha was 
the deadly rival of Kosala; according to the Attha-katha, the 
Vaisalians lost one great battle with Ajatasatru, Emperor of 
Magadha. The leagues naturally were formed to oppose the 
great ijowers between Avhom they were situated. 

The composition of the Federal Council shows that the 
federal states had equal votes, that the federation Avas based 
on terms of equality. The Mallas A\erc not so great a political 
power as the Lichchhavis, yet in the Federal Council both had 
equal number of members, that is equal voice. 


“ Cf. Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22 ; Tumour, J.A.S.B,, 
VII. 993 n. 

Buddhist India, p. 22. 

Kalpa-Sutra, 128. 

“ .T.B.O.R.S., I. 103. 

S.B.B., XXII, p. 266. 

Cf. Kasi-Kosala, Patafijali (Keilhorn), II, p. 280 (2nd ed.). 
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The Lichchhavis owing to their political importance and 
connection with the Buddha figure largely in Buddhist litera- 
ture.®® There are indications that the general description in 
the MaTiabhdrata and elsewhere applied to them as much as to 
others. Their constitution was only a type, not an exception. 



CHAPTER VII 


f 

Republics in the Artha-Sastra 
(325-300 B.C.) 

The Artha-^dstra of Kautilya deals with the characteristics 
of Samghaa and the Imperial policy to- 
King-Consul Republics They were still important 

although a decline had set in owing to the rise of large monar- 
chies and Alexander’s invasion, the latter having discredited 
small sovereignties and emphasized the importance of large 
States (p. 61). Kautilya divides Samglias, as we have already 
seen, into two classes. One of them was the class whose Consuls 
bore the title of Edjd or ‘ king ’. As he contrasts them with 
the other class, he implies that the latter had no provision for 
this title and did not allow it. Such eonstitutious are known 
to have existed from the evidence of coins.^ Amongst the 
former class whose rulers bore the title, Kautilya enumerates — 

(1) the Lichchhavikas, 

(2) the Vrijikas, 

(3) theMallakas, 

(4) The Madrakas, 

(5) the Kukaras, 

(6) the Kurus, 

(7) the Panchalas, and ‘ others ’. 

The Kdsikd, in connection with rule V. 3. 114 of Panini, 
points out that Mallas are not subject to 
ChangM fromMraarchy because they are not ‘ military ’.® 

There is therefore agreement between 
Kautilya and grammatical literature with regard to the charac- 
ter of the Mallas. As to the Lichchhavis, we know from 
Buddhist sources* that they called their Consul ‘ the Bdjd ’. 
.Apparently, Kautilya, by mentioning the Lichchhavis 

1 Ch. XI. 376-79. 

® See discussion in Ch. XVII, on the coins of the Raj any as, 
the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the Arjunayanas, etc. 

® l%Ji 1 mv- \ p. 456. 

* See p. 47. 
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separately, means by the term Vrijis the Videhas only. Panini 
gives a special rule for the formation of Madraka and Vrijika®, 
which forms we find in the Artha-Sastra. The Kurils, according 
to Buddhist records,® liad become weak as a kingdom, in the 
time of the Buddha. According to the Mahdbhdmta, the 
Furdnas and the earlier authorities’, the Kurus had been in 
earlier times under monarchy. Their adoption ot republican 
constitution must, therefore, be dated after the Buddha and 
before Kautilya. The Videhas also had been in early (Vedic) 
times a monarchy. In the time of the Buddha, however, the 
Videhas had adopted a republican constitution. The Videhas 
are treated as a republic by Patanjali also.® The PafLchalas 
in Buddhist books are found divided into two kingdoms. But 
Kautilya mentions them as a republic. Patanjali also finds 
them a republic.® The change in their constitution must have 
come after the death of the Buddha. Tlie Uttara (Northern) 
Madras, according to the Ailareya Brdhmaiia, originally had a 
constitution whore the whole country, as opposed to a king, 
was solemnized as the sovereign.® The other portion of the 
Madras, or tlie Madras projicr in the time of Kautilya, if not 
earlier, had the ‘ king ’-consul constitution. 

The political history of the Lichchhavis is tco well known 
to be repeated here.’® They were very powerful. They sur- 
vived the Saihmaka and the Maurya empires and helped in 
building up the Gupta empire. They founded a curious con- 
stitution in Nepal which we shall have occasion to discuss 
later. 

The Mallas do not live so long. They disappear in the time 
of the Mauryas, or a little later,’’ as a republican community. 


6 IV. 2. 131, 5i;q; n 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 27. 

’ The Altareya Brdhmana, in giving illustrations ot monarchical 
nations, cites the Kurus and the Panchalas, Ch. VIII. 14. 

8 Seep. 31. 

9 Bk. VIII. II || 

See Ch. X. 

’9 As to their alleged foreign origin, the theories are hopelessly 
untenable : see discussion in Ch. XXI. 

” Tliey do not figure in Katydyana or Patanjali. 
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though individual Malla families rise up now and then, in 
Tirhut and Nepal, up to the eleventh century and even later.i®' 
The modern representatives of the Mallas are the Malla caste 
in the districts of Gorakhpur and Azamgarh,^® generally given 
to trade. It is a common phenomenon in the career of Indian 
republics that when the republicans lost their political power 
they still retained their commercial intelligence and turned 
into traders.^* The Panchalas survived the Mauryas, for 
they are mentioned by Patanjali. But the Kurus as a state 
succumbed. The Kukuras, according to the MaJidbJiarata, 
were a member of the Andhaka-Vrishni league. Some of the 
members of the league apparently observed the ‘ king ’-consul 
constitution, while ethers did not. The Kukuras are mentioned 
in inscriptions of Western India towards the close of the first 
century B.C.^® 

The other class of Kautilya’s^* republics is illustrat- 

Nation-in-arms 

Republics 

(1) the Kambhojas, 

(2) the Surashtras, 

(3) the Kshatriyas, 

(4) the Frenis, and ‘ others ’. 

This class, by implication, had no king-consul. The 
other chief feature of their constitution was that they empha- 
sized on their citizens the duty to acquire military skill. In 
other words, they had a citizen army. Each state was a 
nation-in-arms. Conversely, the other class, where the ‘ king ’- 
consul constitution obtained, probably had, like monarchs, 
a regular or hired (standing) army. The nation-in-arms 
class, however, did net become purely military, for their 


See Levi, Le Nepal, II, pp. 210-13. 

Cf, H. Panday, J .B.O.R.S., 1920, pp. 262-65, on modern Mallas. 
Other examples i :? the Khatris of Sind and the Punjab (the 
Xathroi of the Greets), antS the Arodas of the Punjab who very 
likely represent the ancient AjTattas. 

Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 44, 60 ; see p. 55. 

“ (a.s., xi. i. leo, 

p. 376). One of this group of republics seems to bear the name Vaia 
(= varla) Asvakas, the Asvakas following varttd. See J .B.O.R.S ,, 
XX. 2S9 on their coins. 
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constitution also required their citizens to devote attention 
to industry and agriculture (vdntasastropajivinah).^^ Hence 
they were found rich as well as strong. 

The Kshudrakas and the Malavas, who were the most 
prominent amongst these martial republics, are not mentioned 
by Kautilya. Probably they had already come under the 
imperial sway. The martial republics named in the Artha- 
Adstra are. headed by the Kamhhojas. They were in eastern 
Afghanistan. They are mentioned in Asoka's inscriptions as 
a community next to the Gandharas.^’ According to Yaska, 
their mother-tongue was Sanskrit with certain bases which 
seem to have been imported from the Iranian neighbours.^® 
They are known to Panini, for he gives a rule^® for the deri- 
vative to denote their king. This would indicate that Panini 
is referring to a monarchy. But the special rule and the 
•exceptional form of the derivative raise a doubt as to whether 
the ‘ raja ’ of the Kamhhojas was a monarch or a consul. In the 
time of Kautilya, tJieir constitution certainly did not admit 
of even a titular ‘ king ’. The Bhojas, as we shall see hereafter, 
were a class of non-mouarcliical rulers. ‘ Kamhhojas’ would 
literally mean ‘ Inferior Bhojas 

The Surashtras (Su-rashtra, lit. ‘ good realm ’) were in 
Kathiawar. Their name still lives in modern Soratha. They 
seem to have survived the Mauryan imperialism, as they 
figure in the inscriptions of Bala-6ri (about 58 B.C.®i) and 


1’ See Ch. XVII. 

1® II. i. 3, 4, 

•Cf. The Pei’sian root shudan, ‘ to go ’. See J.R.A.S., 1911, 801. 

1® IV. 1. 175. 

Pamni spells it as Kamboja, so does Yaska. But Yaska 
derives it from bhuj. The Rdmayana (I. 55. 2) and the Artha-i§dstra 
have Eamboja and Kambhoja, respectively. The fonner indicates 
Iranian or Paisachl influence. 

Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 60. The date is based on my own theory 
of chronology and identification of Vikrama with Gotamlputra 
Satakarni Satavahana (J.B.O.R.S., 1. 101 ; Brahmin Empire (‘ Express,’ 
Patna, 1914) ; Modem Review, 1914. The date assigned by other 
scholars to this inscription is over a century later. 
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in the Junagadh inscription of Endradaman (second centnry 
A.C. **). 

The other two states — ^the Kshatriyas*® and the 
Srenis — appear as neighbours in Sind in the records of the 
Macedonian writers.®® The Kshatriyas are called by them 
Xathroi. European scholars have taken it as a caste denomi- 
nation ; that it is a proper name of a political body is now dis- 
closed by the Artha-^dslra. Ptolemy also mentions the 
nation or community Xathroi. Various terms have been 
used by classical -writers to denote what seems to be Agra- 
^renis or the Pirst-Srcwis.®^ Apparently, the Frenis were sub- 
divided into internal units, and the one which came in contact 
with Alexander Avas that of the “ 'Fimt-^renis ”.®® Such 
divisions seem to have existed among the Yaudheyas, whose 
coins, marked “ 2 ” and “ 3 ”, have been found.®® 

The Xathroi or the Kshatriyas seem to survive in the 
numerous caste called the Sindhl Kliatns (the Khattris of 
iSindh), a handsome race occupying the neighbourhood of the 
site indicated in the Greek writers as the territory of the 
Xathroi. The Khattris of the Punjab may also represent them. 

I may here poiiit out that the translator of the Artha- 
^astra has fallen into an error in translating the passage 
‘ Kdmbhoja-Surdshtra-Kshatriya-^reny-ddayah ’ as “ the cor- 
porations of warriors (Kshatriya ^reni) of Kambhoja and 
Surashtra and other countries”.®’ ’The rendering is against 
grammar ; ‘ ddayah, ’ ‘ and others ’, excludes the possibility 
of a description coming in the group just preceding. If 
Kambhoja is a proper name, the rest, up to ‘ addyah, ’ must be 
proper names. The description really comes after the enumera- 
tion closed with ‘ ddayah,’ in rdrttd-sastrovajivinah. Both in 


®® Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 44. 

®® Arrian, Bk. VI, Ch. XV. 

®® See McCrindle, 'AmAent India, Ha Invasion by Alexander the 
Great, p, 367. The forms are : Agralassi, Agesinse, Acensoni, Argesinoe, 
etc. 

, ®® It is, however, not impossible that Agra-Srenl of Alexander has 

[been abbreviated as Srenl by Kautilya. 

®® Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 78. 

®’ Shama Sastrj-, Kautilya’s Artha-Sdsrta, p. 455. 
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Yiew of our identification and gi’ammatical considerations, the 
translation is unacceptable. There is yet another error to be 
avoided, ws., taking ‘ ^rem ’ here to mean a guild. If varffa 
<industry and agriculture) refers to alleged guilds (&renls) it 
ought to have been placed after, not before, iastra, as ySrcpi 
is the last, coming after Kshatriya, in the group.** 


** Cf, the expression iastra-v&rttah used by VarSha lUibira;* 

Bri. 8., V. 39) -where”- 

the two characteristics have to be taken aa applying to the same 
communities. See pp. 33 and 34. 



CHAPTEE VIII 


Hindu Republics in Greek Writers 
(C. 325 B.C.) 

The historians of Alexander’s campaign have described 
a mimher of states as ‘ free ‘ autonomous or ‘ independent 
by which they mean republican. McCrindle recognises tlu 
significance of the expression ‘ independent ’ but as he was 
ignorant of the fact of Indian republics, he thought that it 
referred to ‘ the Indian village system ’ : “ JHach of Us rural units 
they {Greeks) took to be an independent republic. But the 
Greeks never mistook a village panchayat fer a republic ; they 
tuat the communities they met as states and not as village- 
units. They fought them, they negotiated treaties with them, 
they recorded details of their constitutions : the Greeks knew 
them too well to make a mistake of the sort suggested by 
McCrindle. The Greeks may be trusted for their description 
in matters constitutional. There cannot be any room for 
doubt or controversy if we see what Megasthenes, the Greek 
envoy at the Court of Chandragupta Maury a, has to say. He 
was not a passing raider like Alexander’s companions but an 
observer for several years. He divides the country into twO' 
forms of government — ^monarchical and republican ; — 

“ They - • -report every thing to the king where the people 
have a king, and to the -magistrates where the 2ieople 
are self-governed. 

The republican states noted by the Greek historians may 
be briefly surveyed here. 

The Greek writers describe the Kathaians as one of the 
Kathaians most powerful ‘ nations ’ of India. They 

were to the east of the Hydraotes or Eavi,. 
in the area now covered by the districts of Lahore and Amritsar. 


1 Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 115, n. 

® McCrindle, Megasthenes, Arr. XII. Cf. also : “ The councillors- 
of state. . . .who advise the king, or the magistrates of self-governed, 
cities, in the management of public affairs. . . ibid., p. 212. 
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Their capital was Sahkala. ''The Kaihaians themselves enjoyed 
ihe highest reputation for courage and shill in the art of war.”® 
They along with some other repuhlican Indians had shortly 
“before their battle with Alexander defeated both Bang Poros 
and the King of the Abhisaras. The Kathaians are described 
to have formed what in Hindu tactics is called a saJeata-vyuha 
or ‘ waggon formation ’ against Alexander, which presented 
a great difficulty to his soldiers. They fought very bravely 
and did not submit, although they were tremendously out- 
numbered. * Their men and women married by choice, and 
their women observed the practice of Sati. According to 
Strabo, amongst tliem “ the hamlsomest man is chosen as 
king ”.® 

The ‘ Kathaians ’ have been restored by some scholars 
into the Sanskrit ‘Kshatriyas’.® This restoration is untenable. 
First of all the forms of words which the Greek Avriters give 
are based on Sanskrit pronunciation, and Katha would be a 
Prakritio form, and, therefore, an exception. When the 
whole country (Punjab) used Sanskrit forms, it is unreasonable 
to take Kathai as based on a Prakrita form. Then it is 
questionable whether even from the Prakrita of Kshatriya we 
would get Kathai : we would get some word like Khattiya, 
not Kathai. Again, we must not forget that for Kshatriya 
the very writers give Xathroi. Kathaia stands for the country 
of the Kathas and the Kathaioi for the Katha people, as already 
suggested by Dr. Jolly.’ 

Before reaching the Kathaians, Alexander had 
already encountered several independent 

Un-named Bopublics 

Indian nations or republics, on the banks 
of the Ravi (Arrian, V. 21).® 


® See Arrian, A?ia6a«is, V. 22. II A. p. 115. 

*■ Arrian has a tendency to exaggerate the number o£ the Indians 
and their casualties, to glorify Alexander. His figures should be 
always compared with those given by Curtins and Diodorus. 

® Strabo, XV. 30. See McCrindle, AncietU India as described by 
Classical Writers, p. 38. 

® McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander ihe Great, p. 347. 

’ S.B.E., VII, p. 15 (Intro.). See p. 60 and Ohs. IX and XX 
on Kathas. 

® McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 116, n. 
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A little aT?ay from the Eavi with their capital at what 
Adresta" Greeks called Pimprama were the 

community spelt as Adraistai, Adrestai, 
and Adrestae. European scholars have proposed to identify 
them with the famous Arattas. But philologically the equation 
is impossible. They may be identified with the Arishtas of 
Panini (VI. 2. 100) and the Gana-paiha (on P. IV, 2, 80).® 


Adjoining the territory of the Kathaians there was the 
Saubhuti State of the Sophytes which M. SylvainL^.vi 

has correctly identified with Saubhuti.^® 
But it is not clear whether its ruler was an elected 
‘ king ’ or a regular moharch.^i It seems more probable that 
it was republican.*® It is forind in a republican area with 
republican associations and characteristics. The Gaiia-patha 
mentions Snbhuta in the company of the people of Sahkala.*® 
Sahkala, as we have seen above, was the capital of the republic 
of the Kathas. The Saubhuti State extended up to the Salt- 
Eange. Diodorus (XVII, 91) says that the cities subject to 
the sway of the Sopeitlies “were governed by laws in the highest 
degree salutary ” and “ their political system was one to admire ”. 
“Beauty was held among them in the highest estimation.” Further, 
“ it fallows that the inhabitants of these cities are generally held 
in higher estimation than the rest of their countrymen. ” As 
amongst the Kathaians so amongst the Saubliutis men and 
women selected their own consort without reference to dowry. 
They attached great importance to good looks. This practice 
was not peculiar to the constituion of the Kathas and the 
Saubhutis only. We find the republican Vrishnis also giving 
great importance to handsome presence in a republican leader.** 


® =sr II ^ II ^ IM»» II which aUudes to the Capital 

of the Arishtas. 

*‘> Journal Asiatique, VIII. 15, p. 237 if. 

** Of. pp. 71 and 72. 

*® The coin of the State struck after Alexander’s invasion with 
a Greek head, probably meant to be that of Alexander or his repre- 
sentative, is struck in the national name Sophytes. McCrindie, 
Alexander, 11 A, 280 ; Bapson, I.C., 3, pi. I. 8. 

*® Gana-putha on Paniini, IV. 2. 76. 

14 A ji2_ A 
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Amongst the Saubhutis and the Kathas there was yet another 
reason for the observance of this rule. “ Iii cmitracting 
marriage they do not seek an alliance with high biiih, but make 
their choice by the looks, for beauty in the children is a quality 
highly appreciated, ” becanse in the Sanblihti and Katha 
States, public authority claimed the right to determine which 
of the babies born in the State were physically fit to be allowed 
to grow into citizens.i® We need hardly recall here that 
this was also enjoined by the Spartan constitution. This 
examination amongst the Kathas Avas made in the second month 
of the child (Strabo). 

Two city-states are further mentioned as republics by 
Arrian (V. 24) but their names are not given. 

iVhen Alexander reached the Hypliasis or Beas, he 
heard that beyond that river the coirntry 
A great Republic -was “exceedingly fertile and the inhabi- 
on the Beaa tants were good agriculturists, brave in 

war and living under an excellent system 
of internal government ; for the multitude was governed by the 
aristocracy, wlw exercised their authority with justice and modera- 
tion. ” (Arrian, Bk. V. 25.)i« The description tallies with 
Kautilya’s Vartta-iastropajivinah. They Avere prosperous by 
agriculture and kept themselves ready for war, fully depending 
on their OAvn SAV'ord. It is unfortunate that the state has been 
left rmnamed. Actual government vested in what the Greeks 
called an aristocracJ^ But their parliament consisted of five 
thousand representatives.i* The find-spot of Taudheya coins 


15 ijei-e they do not acknoAA'ledge and rear children according 
to the will of parents but as the officers entrusted with the medical 
inspection of infants may direct, for if they have remarked anything 
deformed or defective in the limbs of the child they order it to be 
killed.” — McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexandar the Great, p. 219, 
Of. Dio. (p. 280). See Strabo, XV. 30, for the law of the Kathaians, 
according to Avhich the final order was pronounced by a magistrate. 

McCrindle, 1. 1, by Alexander, p. 121. 

“ All the country beyond Dupanis is alloAved to be very fertile 
. . . .They mention also an aristocratical form of government consist- 
ing of five thousand Councillors each of Avhom furnishes the State 
with an elephant.” Strabo, XV. 37 (McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described in Classical Literature, p. 45). 
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suggests that this unnamed state on the Beas was probably 
of the Yaudheyas.^® Each member of parliament supplied 
one elephant to the state army. These Indians according to 
Arrian (V. 25), had elephants in greater number and of superior 
size and courage. As Alexander himself put it, the Macedo- 
nians had been “ wont to fight only against small numbers,”^® 
“ now for the first time ” they had to face really large 
armies. And they refused to move an inch forward amongst the 
nations whose very name, according to Alexander, filled his 
soldiers with terror.®® There was this unnamed Eepublic which 
covered the land on the other side of the Beas. There was also 
the great army of the Ifanda waiting to give reception to the 
Macedonian, but the immediate cause of alarm was the prospect 
of meeting the republic beyond the river. Alexander’s army 
“ now began to lose heart ” and “ they began to hold con- 
ferences ” where people positively asserted that they would 
follow no further ”.®i It was from the doors of the unnamed 
republic that the campaign of Alexander assumed the form of 
retreat. 

The large number of the members of their council is com- 
parable with the number of the Lichchhavi-sfront (p. 47). 

During this retreat Alexander came across a number 
of republics. In fact, all the States he 
Kshudrakas and met on lus w'ay back, down the Indus and 
Malavas, and Sibis Indian frontier in Baluchistan, 

were republican. The most powerful 
amongst them were the Kshudrakas and the Malavas. They 
are spelt by the Greeks as Oxydrakai and Malloi respectively. 
They were on the Hydaspes, by which the Greeks apparently 
mean the passage of the Jlielum after its union with the Chenab. 
The two states formed one league.®® Arrian (VI. 4) says 
that they were the most numerous and war-like of the Indian 


“ Their dominions e.xtended upto Saharanpur (Bohat) where 
their coins were current ; that is, they extended eastwards upto the 
frontiers of the Magadha empire. On their coins see J.B.O.R.S., 
XXII, 59. 

1® 1. 1. A., p. 224. 

®® McCrindle, ibid., p. 226. 

Arrian, V. 25. See McCrindle, I. I. by Alexander, p. 121. 

®® Cf. the Kahatriya-dvandva of the Kdaika on P., IV. 2, 45. 
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‘ nations ’ in those parts. “ Alexander first reached the nation 
called tlie Malloi. ” Near the Malloi there were their republican 
friends called the Siboi,*® whom the JataMs and PataiLjali 
,know as the Sivis and the Saibyas.®* The Malloi are called 
a race of independent Indians (Arrian, VI. 6) ; their cities were 
along the Chenab and their capital was near the Eavi, It waa 
in the siege of the capital or one of the cities of the Malloi that 
Alexander nearly lost his life. Owing to the unity of the 
league, the Greek Avriters could not decide whether Alexander’^ 
narrow escape relates to the city of the Malloi or to that of the 
Oxydrakai. The strength of the army as given by Curtins, 
was 1,00,000. “ The Macedonians lost their heart at the pros- 

pect of meeting this army." “ When the Macedonians found 
that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the most war-like 
nations in all India would he their antagonists, they were struck 
with an unexpected terror, and began again to upbraid the king in 
the language of sedition."^^ The.se Indians were regarded by 
the soldiers as “ fierce nations ” who would not let them pro- 
ceed without drawing their blood. The fear of the Macedonians 
was well justified and is attested by the account of the personal 
calamity of Alexander and the lamentations which followed 
(II A, pp. 241-4-2). 

The Greek writers with their palpable desire to magnify 
the glory of Alexander'*® would make us believe that the 


Curtlus, IX. 4. There was no king amongst them, only the 
citizens filled the highest oflices (Diodorus, XVII. 90). 

** J., VI. 4S0 ; Kielhorn, II. 282. The Jatahas find tliem connect- 
ed with Sovira (IV. 401), i.e., they then occupied the same locality 
where the Greeks encountered them. In the age of the .Tatakaa they 
had been monarchical. For their republican coin, and subsequent 
migration, see Ch. XVIII. Patiinjali treats Sibi as the name of 
a country or state (vishaya). 

Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. IV ; McCrindle, I. I. by Alexander, p. 234. 

2® “ Many fictions also have been recorded by historians concerning 
this accident, and Fame, receiving them from the original inventors, has 
preserved them to our oion day, nor tcill she cease to transmit the false- 
hoods to one generation after another.” Arrian, Bk. VI, CIi. 11. 

“ Fame is never brought to a- clearness in which facts can he seen 
as they are. They are all magnified tohe>i she transmits them. Even 
our (Alexander’s) own glory though resting on a solid basis, is more 
indebted for its greatness to rumour than to reality.” McCrindle, I. I. by 
Alexander, p. 223. 
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Ksliudiakas and the Malavas were crushed and annihilated by 
^■yexander. But Patanjali discloses a different story. The 
former mentions the league as living, and one of them, the 
!Kshudraka8, being victorious.*^ The Macedonian writers them- 
selves describe and admit their existing importance after the 
war. The two ‘nations’ sent “hundred ambassadors” who 
“ all rode in chariots and were men of uncommon stature and of 
a uery dignified bearing. Their robes were of linen embroidered 
with in-wrought gold and purple.” “ The gods, they said, were 
the authors of their suhmisswn and not fear.” They were proud 
of their “liberty which for so inaaiy ages they had preserved 
inviolate”. Alexander, who w'as very vindictive against all 
those who had opposed him, in spite of the personal suffering 
to which he had been subjected by these oijponcnts, treated 
the ambassadors Avitli uncommon hospitality. “ He gave 
orders for the preparation of a splendid banquet to which he 
invited the ambassadors.”- • • -“Here a hundred cou.iics of 
gold had been idaced at a small distance of each otlier, and 
these were hung round with tapestry curtains Avhich glittered 
Avith gold and purple ” (Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. 7).*® Alexander- 
entertained them Avith shOAVS at Avhich Avine flOAved. And the 
“ ambassadors Avorc dismissed to their scA^eral homes” (Ch. 8).*® 
All this does not read like the description of a crushed enemy, 
but rather of one Avhose subordinate alliance Avas Avelcomed by 
Alexander after he had tested their valour. Alexander had 
not only to secure his rear in liis retreat but had also to pacify 
and render confident the ‘ seditious ’ Macedonians. 

That they existed before the time of Katyayana as a league 
is proved by his vdrttika and the commciits of Patanjali on 
PSiijini Khandilcddibhyascha (IV. 2. 45). The league did not 
exist in the time of Panini as he does not proAude a form for 
their united army. Katyayana supplied this, and removed 
Avhat he found in his time a deficiency.** 


^ , Patanjali on P., V. 3, 52 ; Kielhorn, II, 

p. 412. 

*® McCrindle, I.I. by Alexander, pp. 248-51. 

*® AVeber (H.I.L., p. 222, n.) misunderstood the whole discussion 
and puts the cart before the horse when he says that Apisali regarded 
their armies as united and that therefore his successor Panini lived 
after the union, i.e., after Alexander. But both Katyayana and 
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Curtins says that to lead the united army a braise warrior 
•of the Kshudrakas was selected, and tliat lie was an experienced 
genei’al (Bk. IX, Ch. 4). 

It is important to notice the composition of the so-called 
■ii.Tn hasaadors wlio liad come to conclude peace witli Alexander 


Patafijali are supplying the very M-ant which arises on account of 
Panini’s rule — a rule composed at a time when there was no such 
union. Apisali gives no rule for the special case and the grammarian 
who composed tlie verses quoted by Patafijali is applying a nUe of 
Api^ali which had no reference to tlie Kshudraka-Maiavas. The* rule 
■ot Apisali (along witli his examijles versus sjuvjpigq;) is cited 

•on the tadanta foniuila, wliicli <lid not provide for the exclusive 
formation Tlie author of the verse, 

by his iirocess, was showing tiic want for the varitiha of KfitySyana 
wliicli he finally' summarizea in the last line of the second verse. 
This is made iierfectly’ clear by tlie comments of Patafijali and 
his own Hummai-y in introdneing tlie varltiha. If this exceptional, 
rule had been anticipated before Katyaynna’s time either by Api4ali. 
•or any one else, Kiltyfiyana would not liave claimed the correction, 
.as he does by his v&ritika. The wliolc passage in quoted here for the 
•convenience of tlioso wlio may care to follow the discussion in the 
•original.* The net result is that the league of tlie Kshudraka-MSlavas 
•did not exist in tlic time ot Pfiijini, though they themselves evidently 
-existed, and that tlie league was a living institution in tiio time of 
Katyayaiia and tluit of Patafijali. The org-mization thus evidently 
.outlived the JIauryan emiiii-e. 

* 55ri'33r^ir^wr«j u v ii % ii ii 

' — [3T3^ftiT^i^ i P-, H' • -• 

“ niiltfWW ^ fism I ' ’ — [-P- IV. 2. 39.] 

=131% 1 ^ qgm i ^rflr- 

it^Rt II swim i 

“ 11 1 II [-P-. I- 1- 72.] 

ctff ii 

*• giir =311^51^1^: I ” 

3 
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from the two republics. These were the leading men represent 
ing their cities and provinces. “From the Oxydralcai came lliff 
leading men of their cities and their provincial governor 
They were “ entrusted with full powers to conclude a treaty ”. 
The representatives of the Malloi are reported to have said 
that “ they were attached more than others to freedom and auto- 
nomy, and their freedom had been preserved intact from the time' 
of Dionysius”^'^ (by whom the Greeks probably meant Balarama).. 

It may be noted that the good features and fine, tall phy- 
sique. of these free Indians are particularly noticed by the 
Macedonian writers. The point is important on the question of 
the ethnology of Indian republics which w^e shall consider 
later (Ch. XXI). 

The Malavaa were apparently on the lower course of the 
Jhelum after its union with the Chenab, while the Kshudi’akas 
occupied the higher regions.®® 


I i 

“ qr ” 

9T«rqT I 1 fi qi >ifi: 

|| 

“ ii ii” 

3iqqi 'J^Tsfq I qg 

^ a\nr5rriTT% i i ^ ^ra i- 

m'ra I qq frrq^pqrqr i ^4 

II 

gq^ivi^q[iR!TW5fi?TH5^ || i || 

3T^;r5t g5q:irr55qr^r^nnwi%q^H i ^fi^qivsqr %qr ^tfi- 

fi *1T I II 

— Kielhom, Vol. II, pp. 280-81. 

®® Arrian, Bk. VI., Ch. 14 ; !JIcCrindle, Alexander, p. lol. 

®i Ibid. 

®® See the view of V. Smith on the location, J.B.A.S., 1903,. 
p. 085. — 
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.Alexander met in the neighbourhood of the last two re- 
The Agra-Srtnxs P^^blics the Agsinac^ who had mustered 
an army, if we believe Diodorus, of 
■40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. “ They barricaded their narrow 
streets, fought with great vigour, so that Alexander in pressing 
the attack lost a few Macedonians.”®^ 

According to Curtius when those brave fellows could not 
further resist the odds, they made, what we know now as 
Rajput, Jauliar of their wives and children into the flames by 
setting fire to their houses.®® 

European scholars have proposed their identification 
with the Arjimayaiias.®® But this is unacceptable on philo- 
logical grounds. The name is a composite of two words, Agra 
and ^reni. And the main word is found in Kautilya in the list 
■of republics Avhich did not call their president Edjan and which 
were martial.®’ There the form &reni only appears ; the mem- 
ber Agra shows that there were probably more than one ufiit 
.in the ^reni (p. 56). ■■ 

The next republic mentioned by the Greeks was that tp,', 
the Ambashtbas, spelt as Sambastai and " 
Ahaslanoi.^* “ They were a people m-, 
jerior to none in India, cither for numbers or for bravery." Their'.- 
form of government Avas “ democratic ”.®® Their army consisted 
of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots. “ They had 
elected three generals renoAA-ned for their valour and military 
.skill.”®* 

Alexander made peace with them having received fifty of 
the foremost citizens avIio had come as ambassadors “ under the 
belief that they Avoulrl bo treated Avitli all proper courtesy 
It is stated by Diodorus tha-t the embassy aaus sent on the 


Ambashtbas 


®® On the identification of this name sec p. 50 above. 

®® Diodorus, Bk. XVII, Clj. 96 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 285. 
®® Chirtius, Bk. IX, Ch. 4 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 2.'{2. 

®® Ibid., p. 367. At that time the Arjuna>ana State does not 
^appear to have existed. It is unknown up to Patafijali, and. to the 
Mahabharata which notices all other republican peoples r.-f the locality 
we have been dealing witli (see Sahha-Parvan, DII. 14-15). 

^ See disemssion above (p. 53). 

®s Diod., XVII. 102 -, McCrindle, Alexander, p. 292. 

®® Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. 8 ; McCtibSle. Alexander, p, 252. 
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Ambashthas’ having ‘•'adopted the advice of tlieir elders ‘not 
to fight ’ This probably indicates that their democratic 
constitution allowed an Upper House of Elders. 

The Ambashthas as a political community arc mcutioned 
by Pataiijali and tlie Malialtharata.^^ The Piii'anas say that 
Ambashtha of the House of Aila founded a dynasty in the 
Punjab.*^ The Puranas in givmg the early account know 
them as a monarchical people. The change in their constitution 
thus was from monarchy to republic like the change in that 
of the Sibis (p. 62). The Puranas say the same about the 
Yaudheyas, that they too, along with the Ambashthas, wore 
monarchical. But the later monumental history of the 
Yaudheyas is the history of a republican people. The Piiranui: 
data therefore must refer to the origins.^- 

The next “independent nation” was the Xatliroi. This,. 

restored into Sau.skrit, will be KKliatiriya.. 
As I have said above, they are identical 
with the republic which bore the proper name ‘ Kuhattnya ’ as 
in the Arfha-^aatra. Kautilya places them together with the 
&mxi8 and here also we find the &rm\s as neighbours to the 
Ksliattriyas. As already suggested, the Hiiul'hi IChaitri caste 
seems to bo their modern representative. According (o the 
division of Kautilya they did not have a king-consul."* 

The Ossadioi were also an ‘ independent nation ’ according 
to Arrian."" No other writer mentions 
them. Their jiroposed identification with 
the Yaudheyas (by Cunningham)"* is untenable on philological 


Kshattrij'as 


Ossadioi 


"® On Panini, IV. I. 170 ; cf. KiisiA-a, ijp. 202-9.‘>. Pataiijali 
treats Anibashtha as the name of a country or state, and its inhabitants- 
lie calls AmhttsMhyas. 

Sahhd-l'arvan, CIi. XXXIf, verses 7-9, whem tln.-y are jilaccd 
along Avith the Malavas. See also Panini, VIII. 2. 07. 

"1 Pargiter, J.Ii.A.S., 1914, i>. 277. 

The people who were to the south of the Amba.shtha.s are 
called Sodrai by the Greek writers (McCrindle, Alexander, p. 203). 
These Sindhi people are identified by Lassen (Ind. All., If. 144, 177)‘ 
with Sudras. But the form brings it nearer the Sandras (Saudrayanas) 
of the Gp. on P., IV. 2. 4. 

"® A.S., XI, p. 970. 

"" Arrian, Bk. VI, Ch. 15; McCrindle, Alexander, p. laG ; .Strabo,. 
Bk. XV, Ch. 34. 

Cunningham, .4 .5f.P., Vol. XIV, p. 140. 
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grounds. Tlioy seem to be, ns suggested by V. de Saint-Martin 
(McOrindlo, Ale^cander, p. 156, m.), identical n-itli the Vasatis of 
the Mdhdbharata (SabM, IJI. 15) "who aijpear there as neigh- 
bours of the Kshudrakas and the Malavas and in a group com- 
mencing •with the Anibaslithas. Katyayana and Patafijali 
mention the ‘ country of the Vasatis ’ along with that of the 
Sibis (on P., IV. 2. 52). The Oanapatha (on P., IV. 2. 53) places 
them in tlie group commencing •with the rcimblican Eajanyas 
(Ch. XVIII). 

It is net certain whether the next state had a regal or 

Muxicani popular constitution. Alexander’s com- 

panions admired their constitution and 
laws. “They regard the exee-ssive i)ursuit of any art, as •war 
for instance and the like, as wickedness ’’ (Strabo, XV. 34). 
The realm was reported to be the most opulent in India.“ The 
citizens took their meals in common, a practice also mentioned 
in the Aiharva Veda.*’’ They did not recognise the institution 
of slavery (Strabo, XV. 31). It is possible to recover the name 
of this free people from our literature. The identification, 
proposed by Lassen Avith the Mushikas cannot stand. The 
Mushikas Averc bdoAv the Sahya or the Viudhyas.*® Mousikano» 
seems to stand for what avc haA'C in the Kaiikd (p. 313, on P., IV. 
2. 80), as MvcMkarna to denote the proper name of a country 

*• McCrindlo, Ancient India os desenbed In Classical JAieraturtr 
II. 41. 

« 1 ^ . J . ' I ' . 

nr nra i 

I I I I ^ 

^53 tfci nsnnfnFn: 11 11 nmnr htt 

nnrn #[% 1 11 X 1 ^ ^ •• 

“ Follow-ing your leader, of (the same) mind, do ye not hold 
yourselves apart ! Do yo come here, co-operating, going along the 
same wagon-pole, speaking agreeably to one another ! I render you 
of the same aim, of the same mind. 

“ Identical shall be your drink, in common shaU be your share 

of food ! I yoke you together in the same traces ’’ 

-^Bloomfield, S.B.E., Vol. XLII, p. 134. 

McCrindle, II A., p. 157 n. 

" Jayaswal, HdthigumphS Inscription of the Emperor XhSravela, 
J.B.O.B.S., Vol. IV, p. .376 ; E.L, XX. 71. 
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(MaucJiuJcarnika). The spelling of the word is corrupt in the 
printed QawpdtJin, but the Kasikd reading is supported by 
Vardhamana in Ms Qana-Ratna-MdhodadMfi^ (IV. 285) who gives 
it on the authority of ^akaiahgaja. Another reading seems to 
have been Muckikama^^ (corrupt SucMkania, p. 174). 

[The neighbouring states of Sambos and the Presti (prob- 
ably the Prasthalas of the Mahdbhdraia^^) are also described 
as kingdoms.] 

The city of ‘ the nation called Brachmanoi ’ (Arrian, 

^ , VI. 16 ; Diodorus, XVII, CII), also men- 

tioned as the country of the Brachmans ' 
<Dio., XVII, CIII) was next reduced by Alexander. This seems 
to have been identical with what Pataiijali calls BrdJmanalco 
ndma Janapadah (II, p. 298) ‘ the country (state) called Brdli- 
nianaka ’. Janapada here is in the same sense as in Panini and 
on the coins, i.e., a politically self-contained country or a state. 
The Greek idea of the identity of tribe and state is so strong 
that on account of the existence of a state the citizens are 
turned into a tribe as in the cases of all other independent 
cities and states in the Punjab and Sind, while Indian autho- 
rities, contemporary with the states in question, treat their 
names as derived from ‘ countries ’, e.g., Panini (IV. I. 1C8-77). 
In other words, the Indian view is territorial, not tribal. 

This little republic showed gi’cat spirit and patriotism, and 
was especially marked down for revenge by Alexander. ‘ These 
philosophers, ’ says Plutarch in the biography of Alexander 
(LIX) referring to the city of the Brahmins (McCrindle, IIA., 
p. 306) ‘ gave him no less trouble than the mercenaries, be- 
cause they reviled the princes who declared for him and en- 
couraged the free states to rexmlt from his authority. On this 
account he hanged many of them.’ 

To the south of the above there was the state of Patala 
in the delta of the Indus. Before Alexander 
arrived, the whole community had migrated 
to avoid submission. This preference for migration to submission 


Fatala 


Ed. by Bliimasena, 1898 (Allahabad), p. 174. 

The Greeks were evidently rendering Mauchikarni. 
of ch into s is regular in their renderings. 

“ Sabha-Parvan, Ch. XIV. 


The change 
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■was a settled practice amongst smaller Indian republics. 
The Vrislinis, according to the Jatakas and the MahdbJidmta,. 
left Mathura and went to Dvaraka ■when pressed by Jarasandha. 
The movements of the Sibis from the Punjab to Eajputana and. 
of the Malavas from the Punjab to Malwa were probably results 
of similar circumstances. In the constitution of Patala their 
ruler was called Moeres.^^ It is evidently identical with the 
derivative of Mura of the Gmmjidtha (P., IV. 1. 151), which 
Yardhamaiia in liis Gann-Ralna-Maliodadlii (III. 209,) takes as 
a ruler-designation. Curtius treats him as a monarch, a con- 
fusion which seems to liaA’c been occasionally made by these 
■writers. Diodorus, on the other hand, gives the constitutioa 
of the state in these words : “ city of great note with a political 
constitution drawn on the same line as the Spartan ; for in this 
community the command in war vested in two hereditary kings of 
two different houses while a Gmtneil of Elders ruled the whole 
state with Paramount authority.”^* 

The Patala of the Macedonians has been identified with 
Haiderabad (Sind), Avhose ancient name is still remembered as. 
PotaljmrU^ It seems to be the Patana of the ffa'jiapdjfia 
(on P., IV. 1. 14) and the Patanaprastha ‘ a Vabika to'wn ’ of 
Patanjali (P., V. 2. 104). 

With Patala the chapter of Hindu states closes in the- 
history of Alexander. There rvere some minor communities- 
on the frontier of Baluchistan which it would not be accurate’ 
to describe as Indian. 

Some of the states treated ambiguously by the Greeks: 

Avere very likely Samghas. We have al- 
States^ambiguously ready Seen a feAV of this class. The state- 

of Phegelas is probably another of them.®*' 
The name has been taken by scholars to be identical ■with the- 
Sanskrit Bhagala, in view of the Ganapatha’s Bhagala,^’’ which 
comes along with the republican Traigartas. Alexander’s 
Phegelas occuiued the same region. Another such state was 


®® Curtius, Bk. IX, Cli, 8 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 250. 

®* McCrindle, Alexander, p, 290 ; Diodorus, Bk. XVII, Oh. CIV 
®® McCrindle, Alexatider, p. 350. 

®* McCrindle, Alexander, pp. 121, 221, 281. 

®» On P., IV. 2. 80. 
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that of the Glausai or Glaukanikoi^^ (Arrian), who appear to be 
republican. They are identical with the Qlauchukayanakas ot 
the Kdsika.^* 

The major portion of the Punjab and Sind wliich came 
imder the survey of the Greek writers, shows only two or three 
monarchies, the important ones of ■w'hich were the kingdoms 
of Poros and the Abhisaras. Otherwise the whole country was 
republican. This is also evident from Plutarch’s (LX) account 
about Poros.““ “ Alexander then not only reinstated Poros 
in his kingdom with the title of Satrap, but added a largo 
province to it, subduing the inhabitants whose form of govern- 
ment was the republican.”^^ 

Alexander’s raid and retreat did not cover the w'liolo 
of the Punjab. There was still the valley of the Sutlej and 
that of the Beas to be traversed. Tlie republics in those 
regions are to be recovered only from Indian literature. The 
Yaudheyaa and the AraUaa were in those regions, and so were 
also probably some of the republics mentioned in the 
Kdiikd which draws on ancient literature, c.^., the ^ayandas, 
the Qopdlavas$ the Kaundibnsas {EaHka, P., V. 3. 114, p. 456). 


^ McCrindle, Alexander, p. 111. Glaukanikoi according to 
AristobouloB, GUtuaai, according to Ptolemy. 

“ On P., IV. 3. 99. 

** Not to be identified witb Pawava, but with the derivative of 
Pura of the Ganapatha on PSnini, IV. 1. 151 which is given in the list 
of the Punjab and Sind ruling designations. Consult also Vardhamana 
iG.R.M.) on the word. 

McCrindle, Alexmider, p. 308. 



CHAPTEE IX 

Constitutional Survey of the Hindu Republics 
in Greek Writers 


Democracy 


In the above survey it would have been noticed that we 
have various constitutions. This shows 
that the constitutions were adjusted to 
the particular needs and circumstances cf the people composing' 
the states. We have for instance, the democracy of the 
Ambashthas. The democracy cf the Ambhashthas had a Second 
House composed of elected elders. They elected their generals 
also. Apparently every man in the community had direct 
franchise, the Greeks calling the constitution a democracy. 

Then we have the Ivshudrakas and Malavas who had no 
‘ king ’ consul as they sent 100 or 1.^0 representatives to nego- 
tiate the treaty of peace. Evidently their constitution would 
not allow power to vest in one man or a small body of men. 
It is noteworthy that the two armies elected a common general. 

Passing to the constitution of the Kathaians or the Kathas 
wo find an elected ‘ king ’. In this state 
^'president”® children were born to their parents as 
citizens first and individuals afterwards, 
the state deciding as to which of the prospective citizens were 
perfect in ‘ limbs and features ’ and which of them should he 
allowed to grow into manhood (Diodorus, XCI). The Saubhuta 
constitution was similar. In these states, man ■was really a 
j)Olitical animal. The individual existed for the state. To 
secure the life of the group, the indi^ddual .sacrificed himself 
and his sentiments as father and mother. Probably it was due 
to this law that the Katha philosophers glorified a child 
(Xachiketas), offered to Death by his father, as attaining im- 
mortality. 

The constitution, like that of Patala, which provided for 
the election of a ‘ king ’ consul, was what Kaut'lya calls a 
Bdja-sabdin Samglia, a republic which recogmzed the title of 
Sdjan.^ Such elected ‘ kings ’ also obtained amongst the 


^ It was probably a constitution of this sort which prevailed 
amongst the Kunindas, a state whose coins were struck in the name 

F 
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liichchliaviB. The elected king was not necessarily the leader 
of the army. Amongst the Lichchhavis, the leadersliip of the 
army vested in another elected chief called Senajjati (General). 
An elected ‘ king ’ president was the feature of the ^akyan 
-constitution as well. 

In the constitution of the Patalas the “ Council of Elders ” 
„ , ™ . ruled. They had two so-called ‘ kings,’ 

hereditary m two families, for the pur- 
poses of command in war only. Hereditary ‘ royal ’ families 
in republican bodies are also mentioned in the MaMbhamta? 
The Patala ‘ kings ’ were responsible to the Council wliicli in 
turn was probably elected by the whole community, it being 
:a democracy. Here we have in the Patala constitution a 
mixture of aristocracy and democracy. The ultimate political 
authority in all these cases rested with the GarM or Snvigha. 

As to the executive authority in these republics, it was in 
„ .. some constitutions delegated to a Second 

Chamber or the House of Elders, while in 
•others there are indications that it remained with the general 
Oana or Parliament. According to the Greek writers the 
•Council of Elders at Patala had the supreme authority, and the 
Ambashthas listened to the advice of their Elders. The MaM- 
bhdrata says that the chief difBculty in the Gana constitution 
is to keep a resolution of theirs secret, because tlieir number 
is large. It is therefore urged that the matters of policy 
(mantm) should not be discussed by the whole Gana and that 
the state policy should remain in the hands of the Leaders.® 


of the king and tlie political comimmity. Tlicir king is always 
mentioned there as ‘ AmoyhabJiuli,’ ' Of vtifaiUny ’prosperity,' and the 
same appellation aijpears for centuries (150 B.C. to 100 A.C.). This 
was an oHicial title, and not a personal name (.as wrongly inteipreted 
by numismatists. V. Smith, C.C.I.M., Vol. I, pp. 161, 107). The 
leaders of the Claiia of the Kaulindas (spelt also as Kauninda) are 
mentioned by V. Mihira, Hr. S., IV. 2i Uaijl^ld; ) ; XIV. 

30, 33. Ptolemy has Kulindrine ; the Vishnu P., Kulinda and the 
Mdrlcandeya P., Ivavdinda. Cunningham, C.A.I., 71. Their coins 
are found between Ambala and Saharanpur. Their proposed identifi- 
cation with ‘ Kunets ’ (which ought to be Kunets) of the Simla hills 
{A.S.R., XIV, p. 120) is doubtful. 

2 Ch. XIV below. 

® Ch. XIV below. 
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One set of the coins of the Yandheyas is struck in the name of 
the Jfan<m-fZAaras-and-the-<3ana, while other coins are struck 
simply in the name of the 6ana. Mantra-dliaras mean the 
Council which was vested -with the authority of mantra or 
policy. The officers called the chiefs or leaders of the Gana 
thus formed the Executive Body or the Cabinet. The Elders 
formed another body. They were like a Secovd Mouse. They 
had varying powers according to individual constitutions. 
Amongst the Patalas, they were for all purposes the Govern- 
ment. In the AmhJinslitlia fSamglia they were not so. They 
were like the Vriddhas mentioned in the Malidbharata who 
advised on matters of imitual subordination and correct deal- 
ings, etc. (Ch. XIV). The Vriddhas or Elders were not neces- 
sarily people old in age, though primarily ago might have been 
the qualification. The Miihdbliarata has the expression ‘ Mders 
by knowledge,’ i.e., by merit. Evidently one Avas elected an 
elder on merit. 


The discussion in the Ilahdhhdrata implies that some 
Ganas or Parliament did reserve in their OAvn hands the exe- 
cutive policj^ and did not delegte it to their council or cabinet, 
as it says that the system is a weak point in the Gana consti- 
tution. Probably non-delegation of execul ivc power was more 
general a trait than delegation. The Ambashthas and the 
Kshudraka-Malavas seem to have had such constitutions. The 
democracies seem to have followed the non -delegation system. 
The government of the city-states in the Punjab is taken by the 
Greek writers to have been as a rule democratic. “ At last 
after many generations had come and gone, the sovereignty, it is 
said, teas dissolved and democratic governments were set up in the 
cities ” (Diodorus, III. 38).* “ Most of the cities adopted the 

democratic form of government, though some retamed the hmglyf 
until the invasion of the country by ‘ Alexander ’ {ibid., 39).® 


The states wherein the Greeks found Executive Power 
held by a few families on hereditary 
principle, although the rulers were sub- 
ject to a Gana, they have described as 
aristocratic. In fact they were a mixed constitution which 
may be called for want of a better term, aristocratic democracy. 


Aristocratic 

democracy 


* McCrindle, Megaslhenea, p. 38. 


® Ibid., p. 40. 
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Take for example, the state on the other side of the Hupanis 
<Beash This had a Gaiia or Parliament of 5,000 memhers. Yet 
it was called an aristocracy : “ for the multitude was govern- 
ed by the aristocracy, who exercised their authority with 
justice and moderation’'. It was according to the Greek view 
“ an excellent system of internal government ”.® The Gana of 
5,000 was not a direct assembly, for only those were entitled 
to sit there who furnished the state with an elepluint. This 
was the qualification, and a seat in the Gana was based on 
<]ualification. Tlie population was composed of ‘ good agri- 
culturists, and men brave in war Every agriculturist and 
every fighter could not have afforded an eh'phant. iJut every 
agriculturist and fighter presimrably must j;ave been represent- 
ed. Evidently the elephant men represeul the ‘ no elephant ’ 
men. To the class of this mixed type beloj ged also tliePatala 
eonstitution. The hereditary ‘kings ’ were under the eonudete 
eontrol of the House of Elders. It was an aristocracy in form 
but democracy in spirit. 


I.arge Parliaments 


The large number of the Gana or Parliament ol 5,000 
noticed by the Greeks is not without 
parallel in Indian literature. Tlu‘. JdtaJeas 
describe Vaii5iili, the capital of the Lichchhavis, as having 7,707 
kinglets (rajHias). These rulers w'ere composed of both rich 
and poor sorts who used to gather in the usual assembly in the 
House of Law on the call of tocsin. Probably all of them did 
not attend as they do not do iu modern I’arliaments. 


Hindu literature calls such aristocratic element of G'«h«, 
a Kula’’ (literally, ‘ family ’). The Ilahd- 
cratic eonstitution bliarota treats tint Kulas of rajas as 
belonging to the class of ganas. The 
Ariha-^dstra refers to the raja-kulas, ‘ ruling Kulas ’ or ‘ Kulas 
of rajas ’ as being of the nature of Samghas {SamgJia-dJmrmins, 
p. 328). The hereditary ‘ kings ’ of the Patalas would come 
under the description of the Kula-;S'awy7ia. The law-books 
always treat Kulas as distinct from Ganas and both come therein 


® IIA., p. 121 j Megaathems, p. 67. 

^ Asahaya commenting on Ndrada, I. 7, defines Icula as controlled 
(or managed) by a feio people (fvllfq On 

yrihltdni compare the verb pra-grah , ' to hold 
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by siflci.® Gwwi, tliereforo, i>nre and simple, bad no heredi- 
tary principle and technically was of the nature of democracy. 
Often tlicrc was a mixture of the two, and pure Ktilas were 
rare. The distinction was in later times ignored.® The Jainas 
who founded their religious Gavits also founded religious Kvlas.^^ 
This KuU however was a misnomer, as the founders were cele- 
bates and no hereditary i)rineiple eoidd be followed. In pure 
Kula Stat(*s ‘ supreme ridensliip ’ •went by turns to the few 
families {Kvlcau jMclicheliailhi-naclicham).^''- 


We liave concluded this brief constitutional survey of 
these Jicx)ublics. But let us not i)art -with 
chapter of our republican polity with- 
out a few Avords on their general culture. 
Philostratus in the Life of ApjwUouius of Tyana gives the in- 
formation that the l<oplioi of Alexaniler were the Oxydracse and 
that in the time of Appollonius (about 40 A.G.) they were 
regarded as ‘ ratlier dabblers in philosophy than philosophers’. 
It seems that the Kshudrakas in Alexander’s time 
were noted for their idiilosophic Avisdom and Avere called the 
wise, 'sharp-witted’ (Hopliai). Similarly the Kathas are famous 
in Indian literature for their Upanishadic philosophy and Vedic 
learning. They were folloAvers of the Krishna Yajurveda, their 
edition of that Veda, the Kathaha Samhitd, has come down to 
■our times. In Patafijali’s time, the Katha recension was the 
ruling authority, it was recited in every tOAAn as he says in 
his Mahdbhdshi/aA- Their hiAV-book, the KdthaJea-Dharma-Sutra, 
was also Avell knoAvn, and is believed to haA’e been the basis of 
the Vishnu-smritl. Tlicir name in Hindu literature will live 
as long as the Upanishads liA C and the Yajurveda lives. Like- 
Aviso tlie j)hilosophy of the Vrishni leader and that of his cousin 
Hemi are national beliefs to the inesent day. The Sakyas, 


® Vlramitrodaija, quotations at pp. 11 and. 40. 

® Katyayan.!.: jftSRf If *1®*: I (.Vlramiirodaya, 

' p. 426). " The assunibly (or body corporate) of Kulas is called 
■Gana.” 

“ Sec Pattdralls edited by Dr. Hoernie in Jnd. Ant., Vol. XX, 
p. 347. 

“ Anr/uttara-yir.-dya., 58. 1 (Vol. Ill, p. 76). See discussion on 
p. 70. 

On IV. 3. 101. 
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although they ceased to exist by the fourth century B.C., had 
bequeathed the greatest religion to the world. Free consti- 
tutions seem to have given rise to free philosophies. Pliilosophy,. 
politics and military training did not combine to develop a 
non-human type of humanity. The republics were noted for 
their love of music. Arrian (VI. 3) calls these Indians whom 
Alexander met, ‘ lovers of dance and song ’.i® Tlie musical 
leanings of the Vrishnis arc familiar to us from Sanskrit 
literature. The Earivamsa describes their ball and picnic 
(Chs. 146-47). The Artha-^dstra (XI, p. 37G) supposes 
disputation {Icalaha), on Vidyd and ^ilpa (‘ science ’ and ‘ art ’) 
to be a well-known weakness in the republics. 

It has been noticed as in the case of the Sikhs that belief 
and polity exercise a tremendous influence in moulding the 
physical features of man. The republican iiolity of ! is eoimtry 
is another illustratioir of this curious law of nature, hiie Greeks 
testify to the handsome looks and dignified bearing of the 
Kshudrakas and Malavas, the Saubhiitas and the Kathas. 
The remarks of the Buddha who compared the handsome 
Lichchhavis to a company of gods^® go to prove the same. 
Krishna in the Mahdblidrata is reported to have alluded to the 
handsome presence of certain Vrishni leaders as a political 
asset. It seems that the republicans consciously paid attention 
to ijhysical culture. This the Saubhiitas and the Kathas even 
enforced by the laws of their constitutions.*^ The disappear- 
ance of that physique in the land of the Lichchhavis which 
excited the admiration of the Buddha, is parallel to the decline 
of physique in modern Hellas. Features also seem to be 
amenable to what Aristotle called the Queen of Sciences. 


McCrindle, 1. 1, by Alexander, p. 136. (Every nation regards 
the singing of every foreign nation as ‘ wild ’. It is true now ; it was 
true 22 centuries ago.) 

E. Mitra, Indo-Aryans, Vol. I, pp. 430-42. 

*® “ Let those of the Bhikkhus who have never seen the Tavatimsa 
gods, gaze upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this company 
of the Lichchhavis, compare this company of the Lichchhavis — even 
as the company of Tavatimsa gods.” Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, 
S.B.E., Vol. XI, p. 32. 

See Appendix A. 

See on the Madras, p. 82 n. 



CHAPTER X 

Technical Hindu Constitutions 

(from c. 1000 B.C.) 

Gana^nd Kula, as seen above, were two main divisions of 
the Samgm states. Between them theic were varions techni-'-^ 
•cal classes of constitutions. Terms for them -which have come 
down to us and their details, as far as I have been able to col- 
lect, I propose to set forth below. Let us take the oldest first. 

The Bhaujya constitution is noticed by the Aitereya 
BrdhmanaA We get some light on this 
Bhaujya constitution constitution from an unexpected quarter. 

The Pali Cauon“ eniunerates careers open 
"to a Eulaputta. Amongst these, next to the king-consul, we 
have Railhika and Pettanika. ASoka in his inscriptions, equates 
Bhoja with Eathika or Eashtrika.® The commentary on the 
Anguttara Nikdya explains the Pettanika as being hereditary 
leadership (Sdpateyya), come down from forefathers.* The 
Eashtrikas and Bhojakas or Bhojas as opposed to Pettanikas 
■apparently .meant non-hereditary leadership, Sapateyyam 
leadership suggests that in each case there -were more than one 
leader. The MalidhMraia also in its list of different classes of 
rulers mentions Bhoja as a class (8dnti, Ch. LXVII, 6l. 54).® 

1 Ait. Br., VIII, 11. — f^I% ^ 

I 

® qi 

o 

qfq qi urirqiwm^ir, qr ’j.qqnrrSrqiw, q qi q^ 

■q%qiirqq^ l Anguttara Nikaya, Pt. Ill, p. 7^6. 

® Rock Series Proclamations V and XIII, RqId'bHaMq>l«l 

q qrfqaisi aiq^iqr (Gimar, V.) ; ^mllRrag, ShalibazgarU, XIII ; see 
Jayaswal, “ Places and Peoples in Asoka’s Inscriptions,” I.A., LXII, ^ 
1933, pp. 127-28. 

* RiqS^q, AhgnUara, III, Indices, p. 456 ; again. 

• 3^1%, commentai-y at p. 300. 

® V3ti iqfi3 
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To this interpretation I am also led bjr KliaraTeJa’s iiiacription 
which describes the HdshtriJcas and tlio BhojaJca.f as collective 
bodies with paraphernalia of sovereignty.® Later inscriptions 
have ilhcjas and Maha-Bhojas which signify higher and ordinary 
classes of leaders. Sovereignty re.sted in the Blioja leaders.. 
The constitution itself was called Bhaiijya as in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. It is noteworthy that the Bliojas so called after 
their rulers, appear in later literature as a snb-divisiou of the 
Tadavas whoso earlier historj' we find as a league of two re- 
imblics, Rallci tha Andlialca-Vrishnis (pp. 3C-33). Xow accord- 
ing to the Aitareya Brahmana, the Satvats, which is the ancient 
name for the Yadavas, were one of the pcoi)les who observed 
the Bhaujya constitution. 

That this constitution prevailed in Eastern India also is 
probable on account of the reference in the Pali Canon, which 
as a rule, does not deal with institutions of Western India. 

Owing to their special constitution a peoiile in Westeni 
India acquired the name Bhojas. Tins is probably a case 
where a community is formed on account of its political con- 
stitution. The Andhaka-Yrislmis were in the Peninsula of 
Kathiawad. The name Bhoja still survives in modern caste- 
name Bhojaha who are foimd in the Indian state (Cutcli) in the 
Kathiawad Agency.’ .Gujarat is one of the most ancient seats 
of Bhaujya ; but it is' likely that the Satvats had spr(!ad south- 
wards, as the Aitareya Brahmana places them in the south. 

Svdrdjya is taken to he a peculiar constitution hy the 
Aitareya Brahmana xu’CA'ailing in Western 
Srarajija constitution India.® The rnlcr or President was celled 
Bvai'dt. It literally means “ self-nilcr 
The Taittiriya Brahmana in praising the Vajapeya royal 
consecration says that a wise man {vidvdn) sacrifices hy the 
Vajapeya and he obtains Svdrdjya, which it explains as 
‘ becoming the leader of equals ’. Ho attains ‘ eldership ' 

® Jayaswal, Huthigumphd Inseriniion, J.B.O.B.S., III, p. 455, 
revised in E.L, XX. 71. 

’ See the discussion on their location hy the writer in I. A., LXII. 
127- 29 ; and Addendum (II) at the end of Ch. XVII holow. 

® 11^=5^11 T>i% ^ % =q 

, Aifarcj/ci Brahmana, VIII. 14- 
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(jaisMht/a).^ This little information shows that the Sva-rdt 
ruler was taken from amongst equals, and w'as made President, 
and that the scleetion was based upon merit, for Jndra who is 
said to have first obtained the SvSrnjya ccnsecration {abhi- 
sheka) is described as having proved his merit. Evidently 
this refers lo an election or .selection to the prcLsidentship 
amongst the. members of a ga-na or council. It should be noted 
that tlie members of the gana according to the Mahahharata 
were con.sidered to be equals (sadrUas sa)-ve).^’‘ . According 
to the AUareya Brdlmana this form of government prevailed 
amongst the Nichyas and the Apiichyas of Western India. 
The Nichyas would have occupied, as their name signifies, the 
low lands bordering near the mouths of the Indus, and the 
Apachyas, inobably, the regions immediately above. In the 
time of the Yajvf Veda, however, the Svdrdjya form had 
prevailed in hTorthern India.“ Later reference than the 
AUareya Brahmaua for this form of constitution has not yet 
been met with. 

The AUareya Bralmuma describes the Vairajya as a 
national constitution of some of the 
Vairajya conatitution ‘ nations ’ of the Iforth. The locality is 
further defined by the words “by the 
side of the. Ilimalavas ”. In the time of the Tajur Veda 
such constitution was followed in the South.. This shows 
that this form of governraeiit was not confined only to 
the Iforth but -was adoided in widely dillerert localities.^ 


“ ^ trq mg-tq. qr jiuqq qstilr i ^qrtRqq; i btjt sa'qrqiqf I 
I » I 

fSg'frS*lT qqqgR I !'• Bralimana, 1. 3. 2. 2 ; c/., e.g., Itapson (Ancient 
India, 1914, p. 33), who too takes svaraj to mean “ sel^ruling 
See Ch. XIV below. 

I . J 

11 sp’diaq; etc., S. Tajw-Veda, 

xy. 13. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I fqKir^^qiqidiqvRiqra-Ift AUareya Brdlmana, VIII, 14. 

I 1 II 

“ I^nsw ^I an'qifW: etc., rajurVeda, XV. 11. 
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I have rendered the term, taking it literally, as “ the king-less 
constitution According to the Brdhmana the whole 
country or nation [J anapada!) took the consecration of ruler- 
ship. There is no doubt that this was a real democratic 
constitution. By way of example the Uttara-Madras and 
the TJttara-Kurus are given in the Brahmana as observing this 
constitution. The grammatical literature mentions the Madras 
defined according to dis or direction, which signifies that there 
were at least two Madras.^ The Madras were republican 
in the time of Panini and they were so up to the fourth century 
A.C. when the Guptas encountered them.'^ Tt seems that 
the Uttara-Madras or the Higher Madras had a somewhat 
different constitution from that of the Lower Madras. JTow, 
the TJttara-Kurus in later literature have passed into the 
region of fable and mythology, where 11; by are noted for 
prosperity and life of enjoyment.^® In the Aitareya Brdhmana 


13 « ijq ^jjjg 'fford two meanings can be given : (1) unthout 

king, (2) a very distinguished king. In this passage we must take 
it in the first meaning ; for here are the Janapadali, i.e., people in 
opposition to the king mentioned as dbMsMlda, i.e., anointed, whilst 
in all other passages of this chapter, we find instead of them, the 
rajanah or kings.” M. Haug, Aitareya Brdhmana, Vol. II, p. 518, n. 

Panini, IV. 2. 108. I Sec also the previous 

Sutra, and VII. 3. 13. where the janapadas of the 

North are treated. 

Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8. 

1® Cf. Milhida Panho, Vol. I, pp. 2-3. Tlie old Madra capital 
(p. 84 below) is thus described and compared with Uttara-Kuru about 
the beginning of the Christian era : — 

“ . . . .a great centre of trade, a city that is called Siigala, situated 
in a delightful country, well watered and hilly, abounding in parks 
and gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers and 
mountains and woods. Wise architects have laid it out, and its 
people know of no oppression since all their enemies and adversaries 
have been put down. Brave is its defence, with many and various 
strong towers and ramparts, with superb gates and entrance arch- 
ways ; and with the royal citadel in its midst, white-walled and deeply 
moated. Well laid out are its streets, squares, cross roads, and 
market places. Well displayed ai’e the innumerable sorts of costly 
merchandise with which its shops are filled. It is richly adorned 
w’ith hundreds of alms-halls of various kinds ; and splendid with 
hundreds of thousands of magnificent mansions, which rise aloft like 
-the mountain peaks of the Himalayas. Its streets are filled with 
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tJiey are a histcrical ijeoyle like the Madras. Apparently, 
they, as a separate people, disappeared iu later times and the 
story of their material prosperity transferred them to the 
region of folklore, a fate very common in this country where 
history has heen often converted into mythology, i'' 

Hindu commentators failing to recognise the significance 
of the word Vairajya (‘ kinglessness ’) have fallen into the 
error of rendering it as ‘ shhiing condition ’. But there caimot 
be the slightest doubt as to the constitutional interpretation 
given here. Other terms of the same passage of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana do boar constitutional interpretation ; and if any 
additional evidence were necessary, I would refer to the term 
as used by Kautilya who treats it as a form cf government 
and rejects it as a bad form.^® He, like his contemporary Greek 
thinkers, held democracy in contempt. According to him, 

“ no body feels in a Vairajya Government the feeling 
of ' mine ’ (with regard to the state) ; the aim of 


elephants, horses, carriages, and foot-passengers, frequented by 
groups of handsome men and beautiful women, and crowded by men 
of all sorts and conditions, Brahmans, nobles, artificers, and servants. 
They resound with cries of welcome to the teachers of every creed, 
and the city is the resort of the leading men of each of the differing 
sects. Shops are there for the sale of Benares muslin, of Ivutumbara 
stuffs, and of other clothes of various kinds ; and sweet odours are 
exhaled from the bazaars, where all sorts of flowers and perfumes 
are tastefully set out. Jewels are there in plenty, such as men’s 
hearts desire, and guilds of traders in all sorts of finery display their 
goods in the bazaars that face all quarters of the sky. So full is the 
city of money, and of gold and silver ware, of copper and stone ware, 
that it is a very mine of dazzling treasures. And there is laid up 
there much store of property and corn and things of value in ware- 
houses — foods and drinks of every sort, syrups and sweetmeats of 
every kind. In wealth it rivals TJttara-Kuru, and in glory it is as 
Alakananda, the city of the gods.” 

Cf. Sabhd-Parvan, Ch. XXVIII. AlsojJdtaka, Vol. V, p. 310 ; 
Vol. VI, p. 100 where Uttara-Kuru is still a historical country located 
‘ iu the Himalayas 

^ aiqipEScriW l — ArthorSastra, 

VIII. 2, p. 323. Mr. Shama Shastry’s translation is confused. He 
takes Vairajya to mean “ foreign rule, which comes into existence 
^y seizing the country from its king still alive ”, p. 395. 
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political organism is rejected ; any one can sell away 
(the country), no one feels responsible ; or one becom- 
ing indifEerent leaves the state. ” 

The Jaina Achdrdnga Sutra^* also mentions the Vairdjya 
in giving different kinds of constitutions. .And the MaM- 
hhdrata^'^ notices Viraj as one of the clBeial titles of ruler. 

The ‘ capital ’ of the Madras is noted though not named 
by Panini. We know from other sources-^ that it was 6iikala 
Av^hich is SAipposed to be identical Avith modein Sialkot. If 
the identification is correct, the Sakala must Iuiaa' been origi- 
nally the seat of the Uttara-Madras. 

In the second century B.O. the capital Avas under Alcuander 
according to the Milinda PanJto. It seems that flie Madras 
then left their original home and migristed to loAver regions 
Arhero they Avere found still flourishing in th(i fJupfa iige.-“ 

It is evident that the Eashtrikdii of t)u‘ West, who in 
Asoka's inesriptions'^® are in the group of 
uashtrika constitution (he Bhojas and Pitenikas, Avert* a uon- 
monarchical eomiminity. Xo king of theirs 
s noticed by A-soka. KharaA-ela also mentions them in the 
dural, fighting him in league Avith the Bhojaktis, and Avitli 
iaraphernalia of S0An>reignty.®* Xo doubt now remains as 
o their republican character. As pointed otit above tbc Pali 
lanon knoAvs and name-s the Bnshtnlta or EaUhilw elas.s of 
•ulers.*® 

According io the implication of the commentary, the 
Rdshtrika-Sdpaiya {Sdpateifyam) or ‘ hoard of Itiaders ’ were 
lot hereditary.®* They Avere therefore elected. The mention 
n the Pali authority goes to indicate that the Edshti ihi consti- 
mtion Avas also A-ery probahly knoAvn to Eastern India. Like 
rhe BJiaujya tliis too gave a national name to the FdshtriMs 

19 lyaraiiga Suttani (.Tevcobi’s edition), p. 83. Verajjani, etc. 

®9 Santi., LXVIII. 51. 

91 Mahdhhdrata, Kariia-Parvan, Chs. XI, XLIV. 

99 Fleet, Gupta Inscripti(ms, p. 8. 

99 See p. 79 above. 

91 See p. 79 above. 

99 Anduilam NiJeaya, Vol, III. LVIII. 1. See p. 79 above. 

99 AiifjuUara Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 150, wUcid.tlie rettanika, 
opposed to Batthika, is hereditary. 
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Pettanika 


of the West. They were in Gujarat” next to Saurashtra. 
In the Artha-Sdsira, the Su-rashtras also are a republic ■nliere 
no king consul Avas allowed.®® 

The passage in the Pali Canon noticed ahoAn) places the 
Pettanikas by the side of the Bashtrikas, 
.and, as avc haA'c seen, the term denoted 
■“ liereditary leaders '. Theirs appears to have been really 
a perv’crted form of tk<‘. Bashtrika, or rather the Bhoja, form 
of government, AA'lierc rulers or leaders had managed to become 
hereditary. In the Aitnreya Bralmana itself, one class of 
Bhojas are distinguished from the other by the expression 
Bhoja pitaravi (VIII. .12) or hereditary Bhoja (literally, who 
himself a Bhoja Avould also be the father of a Bhoja). Tlie 
commentary to the Anguttaru Nikayn has in one place®* 
bhuttdtiubhuUam blimnjafi (= Pettanika) Avliich Avould signify 
a Bhoja Pettanika. Tlie Pettanika oligarchy, or probably 
aristocracy, Avas previilent in Western India as evidenced by 
A4oka’H inscriptions. That it also existed in Eastern India' 
is probable, coming as it does in the Pali passage. 

Kaujjilya discusses the constitution called Bvairdjya in 
connection Avith the Vairdjya. He charac- 
tirises the Deairdjya, “ the rule of two ”, 
as a constitution of riA'alry and mutual conflict leading to final 
destruction,®* It should be noticed that the Ackdrdnga Sutra 
also refers to this constitution and treats it as distinct from the 
G«n» government. This ‘ rule of two ’ Avas neither a monarchy 
nor an aristocracy. It is a constitution peculiar to the history 
of India. Historical instances of this constitution are known 
to our literature and inscriptions. Av'anti in some period of 
Hindu history Avas under this constitution, for the Mdhabhdrata 
relates that AA-anti Avas under Viuda and Anuvinda, tAvo kings 
ruling jointly.®^ The inscriptional instances have caused much 


Dvairijya constitution 


On the location of the Bashtrikas, Pettanikas, and Bhojas 
see the writer’s paper in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LXII. 121, at 
p. 127, and extracts in Add. II at the end of Ch. XVII beloAV. 

®® Artha-Sdstra, p. 370 ; see pi). 54-55 above. 

®® AnguMura Nikdya, Vol. Ill, Indices, p. 456. See note 27 above 
for their location. j 

I -AHha-^lra, VIII. 1. 3, p. 323. 

SnWia-Porv(Ai^h. 31 ; Ud. P., 165, etc. 
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confusion to Indian epigraphists and they found no solution 
of the riddle. In the sixth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian era, Nepal was under such a constitution. Simul- 
taneous inscriptions of the kings of the" Lichehhavi family 
and the Thakuri family are found at Kathmandu.®^ These 
are orders issued from two places in the same capital, and the 
dates prove that the two dynasties were ruling simultaneously. 
Epigraphists not knowing the Dcairdjya form of government 
could not see the real signiflcance. They were therefore forced 
to suppose an imaginary divided jurisdiction. It is, however, 
excusable, as the idea of Dcairdjya is so foreign to modern 
mind. Frimd facie such a constitution is unthinkable and un- 
workable. Its working in India constitutes a unique consti- 
tutional experiment and success. The constitution in Nepal 
lasted for a long time. Hobbes’ doctrine of indivisible 
sovereignty would not allow a foreign student to grasp the 
inscriptions of Nepal. But in India, where joint-family is a 
living doctrine, it is explicable. Such a constitution was 
feasible only in a country where the juristic notion of the 
Mitakshara family could develop into a practical principle. 
It seems that the legal principle of joint property and joint 
enjoyment was transferred to the region of politics and acted 
upon, whereby ‘ conflict ‘ rivalry ’ and ‘ annihilation ’ could 
be avoided for centuries. The Nepal families wore not colla- 
terals. It was only the constitution which made them joint 
in sovereignty. The references in the Artlia-^dstra and the 
AcMrdnga Butra indicate that the constitution w’as not a very 
rare thing in Hindu India. 

The Ardjaka or ‘ non-ruler was an idealistic constitution 
which came to be the object of derision 
The non-ruler state of political writers of Hindu India. The 
ideal of this constitution was that Law 
was to be taken as the ruler and there should be no man-ruler. 
The basis of the state was considered to be mutual agreement 
or social contract between the citizens. This was an extreme 

Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, App. IV ; see discussion in this 
writer’s History and Chronology of Nepal (1930). 

This technical Ardjalca does not mean anarchy. For anarchy, 
Hindu politics uses a special term, mataya-nyaya, e.g., A.S., I. 4, p. 9 ; 
Khalimpur copper-plate (E.I., FV. 248) ; Manu, VII. 20. 
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democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal. The Mdhdbhdrata^ 

34 Santi-Parvan, Ch. LIX : In the beginning of the Current Cycle 
-there was no monarchy and no monarch, and there was no man 
.appointed to executive government. In fact, there was no executive 
power. The rule of law and government of law was established. This 
government of law did not last for want of mutual confidence. Hence 
monarchy was introduced. 

In another place the same theory is expressed to this effect : 

Subjects in the Ardjaha state becoming anarchical formed reso- 
lutions in an assembly and made laws for control of violence and 
crime. All the castes for the sake of confidence entered into agree- 
ment to^live by the contract. But when they were not satisfied with 
the working of the system they complained to the Creator who tecom- 
mendedithem a sovereign, and a king was elected. 

This occurs in Chapter LXVII. Both traditions relate to the 
same theory . — 

jf«rr ii 

vixfrhq irai; Wl'd w TOTIH II 

to i 

% w^q^fTTq^T i 

qr%qt%fqqiii^ ii 

qsiqt qiqq^r =q i 

^[vrqr qsjrqTqvif: qiqqviq ii— ch. lix. si. 13-17. 

In Sloka 22, they approach Brahman who writes a book on 
government and recommends a king {■paaaim). Chapter LXVII — 


5?^qq qqqq q^raiqiqiq giq: i 
iiqr q'jyqr 

n Y 1, 

q^T: qsq'f q: i 

qim qf^if ?q ^ w<^^. 

11 iw n 

qqqi qqqiiqiq q: i 

\ 

qra^'f qnfqiqqffiq;: 
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q: qqq fq'^IlTqTjqi 1 
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from which tlie above description is taken, ridicules tlie consti- 
tation and says that the framers of this legal state found 
out their nustake when the arrangement would work no more 
with the result that nobody obeyed the law-without-sanction ; 
when the law would not rule, the citizens of this form of govern- 
ment took to monarchy. I was inclined to regard this “ non- 
ruler ” {ardjaka) constitution as a mere fiction of Hindu 
politicians who, I thought, wanted to invent it as an argument 
against republican theories of social contract and rule-of-law. 
But the Jaina Sutra compels me to take it as a constitutional 
experiment which had been tried more than once in this 
country. The Sutra mentions the form as a living institu- 
tion.®® The group wdiere this constitution occurs is composed 
of all real and historical forms of government. It gives : 

(а) If on-ruler States, 

(б) Gana-ruled States, 

(o) Yuvaraja-ruled States, 

(d) Two-ruled States, 

(e) Vairajya States, 

(/) ‘ Viruddha-rajjdni ’ or States ruled by parties. 

The (c) class evidently refers to a government like the 
one over which Kharavela presided before his coronation 
{Jovnrdj'im pnsdsitam). Legally such a period of ride was 
considered as interregnum. Government was probably in the 
hands of some council of regency, the sovereign being too 
young. The (/) class seems to refer to the rule of parties as 
in the case of the Andhaka-Vrislinis. 

The Jaina Sutra says that all these states are unsafe for 
a monk or a nun to go to, as they are susi)icious, prone to sus- 
pect strange ascetics as political spies. We know from the 
Artha-Sdstra that spies generally- took the garb of sectarian 
ascetics. 

Very small states on the doctrinaire principle of ‘no 
man-ruler state ’ could have existed. There must have been 


®® Se bhikkhuva 2 gamanugamam duijjamane amtara se arayani 
va ganaifiyani va juvarayani va dorajjani va, verajjani va viruddha- 
I’ajjani va, sati ladhe viharae samtharamanehirri janavaeliirri, no 
viiiaravat.tiyae pavajjoija giimanae. kovali buya : ayanam eyam ; 
to nam bala : ayam tone ta^ ceva java gamanae, tato samjayam eva 
gaiii.anugamam duijjejja. Aydramgasuttam (ed. Jacobi), II. 3. ]. 10. 
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Hindu Mazzinis and Hindu Tolstois to found and work such 
glorious but well-nigh impossible constitutions. 

Another passage in the Jaina Sutra®* gives three classes 
of rulers : Vgra ( Ugga), Bhoga, and 
Ugra and liajatiya Hdjanya^ (then follow the Kshaifiyas, 
forms of government Ueshvakus, etc.). The technical, consti- 
tutional value of Rajdiiya wc have already 
found out. Bhoga probably stands for Bkoja. Vgra we get 
from Vedic literature (Ch. XXIII). 

It should be borne in mind that in all these classes of 

constitutions, the ceremony of consecra- 

Sacrament of ruler- ^ deemed essential. Without that 

«hip eflsential in every 

flonstitution there was no legal state. And why so t 

The rulers had to take the oath of good 
and honest government. The ceremony was so important that 
in democratic republics wliere Ihc whole country was supposed 
to rule (Vairdjya), the whole country took uMisfeeita consecra- 
tion by a special ritual.®’ The Lichchhavis had their abhisheka 
(p. 47, n. 14), and the Mallas had their iixed place . where 
their rulers in taking office went through ‘ coronation ’ 
{' mukuta-bandhana,’) ‘putting on the coronet,’ 31PS, 6. 16) 
which pre-supposes abhisheka (Ch. XXIII) ‘ Un-anointed ’ ruler 
is a term of contempt in Hindu politics. It is to denote an 
unlawful ruler. It is applied to foreign tribes in the Pura^as.*® 


1 * 15 ^ 11 % ■ • • • Aydramgasuttam (ed. Jacobi), II. 1. 2. 2. e 
Aiiareya Brdhmana, VIII. 14. ^ 

*® Vdyu Purdna . — 

N wf^T: 11 

Sec Pargiter’s Parana (Dynasties of Kaliyuga), Text, p. 50. 



CHAPTEE XI \ 

Procedure of Deliberation in Hindu Republics ^ 

To come nearer these republics, to come nearer their 
breathing life, let us try to steal a peep into their deliberations. 

If the curtain of the past be too heavy to be lifted, let us be 
satisfied only with an indirect view. 

We know from the Buddhist Sutras and the references ; 
noticed above that matters of state were discussed in the \ 
assembly of our republics. There is one single direct reference 
to the technical aspect of these deliberations. That one 
reference is of the highest importance, ‘‘or it puts us on the 
right track. The capital of the Sakyas ^vas besieged by the 
king of Kosala. It is recorded that while the question of 
surrender was being discu.ssed, opinion was divided. The , 
Sakyas therefore decided to find out the opinion of the majoritj^ 
And voting Avas done on the subject. 

“ So the king sent a me.ssengei' to tlie Sakyas, saying, ‘ Sirs, 
although I have no fondness for you, yet I have no hatred against 
you. It is all over ; so open your gates quickly ’. Then the Sakyas 
said, ‘ Let us all assemble and deliberate whether we shall open the 
gates ’. When they had assembled, some said, ‘ Open them,’ other.? 
advised not doing so. Some said, ‘ As there are various opinions, ■ 
we will find out the opinion of the majority ’. So they sot about 
voting on the subject."^ 

The voting resulted in favour of the propo.scil capitula- 
tion and the city capitulated. Xoav, whore can avo get 
greater details of this lu’ocedure of ‘ A'oting ’ and ‘ majority ’ ? 
We have seen that the Buddhist Samgha was coiricd from the 
political Samgha. We liave also seen that the example of 
counting votes in the Ganu is directly cited by the Buddha 
as a guide. Therefore, if we can get at the procedure of either 
of the two, the political or the religious Samgha, avo AA'Ould he 
having a picture of the common tyjje. The institutions Avere 
contemporary, and in ordinary course, technicalities of pro- 
cedure of deliberations Avould be common to popular bodies. 
But in the case of the Buddhist Samgha its foundation is 
known and its borroAving from the political Samgha is clear. 


1 Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, pp. 118-19, 
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The procedure of the Buddhist Samgha would he nearer 
the procedure of the parent Samgha, the Eepublic. If 
we eliminate the religious modifications, we can restore the 
nommon type. For this I reproduce the procedure of the 
religious Samgha, the very rules of which show that the terms 
and proceedings had already become technical before they 
were introduced by the Great Teacher into Ms Brotherhood. 
It will give us the details of the procedure of voting and 
majority. 

All the members who had the right to be present, were 
present in the assembly on seats, placed 
Seata under the direction cf a special officer 

appointed for the purpose : 

“ Now at the time a Bhiklvhu named Ajita, of ten years’ 
standing, was the reciter of the Patimokkha to the Samgha. 
Him did the Samgha appoint as seat-regulatcr (aaanapanna- 
paJea, i.e., dsanaprajndpaha) to the Thera Bhikkhus. 


Deliberations were initiated with a motion in these 

„ .. terms : 

Motion 


“ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. ” “ If the time 

Resolution secm meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha 

do ■ • • This is the motion (natti, i.e., Jnapti, 
^notice’).” After this the mover moved the matter in the 
form of a resolution {Pratljnd) to be adopted by the Samgha. 
All those who approved of the resolution were asked to remain 
silent, and those who Avould not approve were required to 
speak. In some cases the resolution was repeated thrice and 
then, if the assembly remained silent, it was declared as 
carried, and the party affected was formally informed of the 
resolution. I give below some instances from the Vvnaya 
Pitalca to illustrate the above description. 

Here is a resolution moved at the instance of the Buddha 
himself : 

“ Let the venerable Samgha hoar me. This Bhikhhu 
TJvala being examined in the midst of the Samgha with an 
offence, Avhen he has denied it then confesses it, when he has 


* Account of the Congress of Vesali, Chullavagga, XII. 2. 7. 
{Yinaya, S.B.E., XX. 408.) 
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confessed it then denies it, makes coimtercliarges, and speaks 
lies which he knows to be such. If the time seem meet to the 
Samgha, let the Samgha carry ont the Tassa-papiyyasika- 
kamma® against the Bhikkhu ITvala. This is tlu^ motion.” 

“ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. Tliis Bhikklui 
Uvaja (etc., ns before). The Samgha carries out tlie Tassa- 
papiyyasika-kamma against TJvala the Bliikkhu. Wiosoever 
ot the venerable ones apimcves of tlie Tas.sa-papiyyasika- 
kanima being carried out against Uvfila tlie Bhikkhu, let him 
keep silence. Whosoever approve-s not thereof, lot him speak. 

A second time I say the same thing. This Bliikkhu 
Uvala (etc., as before, down io) ‘let him speak ’. 

“ A third time I say the same thing (etc., as before, ilmeu 
to) ‘ let him speak ’. 

“ The Tassa-papiyya.sika-kamma has been carried out 
by the Samgha against Uvala the Bhikkhu. Therefore is it 
silent. Thus do I understand.”® 

” Then the Samgha carried out the Tassa-pajayyasika- 
kamma against TJvala the Bhikkhu (IV, 12. 1).” 

The following is taken from the account of the Congress 
of Eajagriha, held after the death of the Buddha : 

“ Then the venerable Maha-Kassapa laid the resolution 
before the Samghn : ‘ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If 
the time seem meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha appoint 
that these five hundred Bhikkhus take up their residence during 
the rainy season at Bajagaha, to chant over together the 
Dhamma and the Vinaya, and that no other Bhikkhus go up 
to Bajagaha for the rainy season. ’ Tliis is the resolution. 
Let the venerable Samgha licar. The Samgha appoints 
accordingly. IVliosever of the venerable ones approves 
thereof, let liiin keep silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, 
let him speak. The Samgha has appointed accordingly. 
Therefore it is silent. Thus do I understand. 

® A punishment. 

* Chullavagga, IV. 11. 2. Tran.s. by Oldenberg and llhys Davids, 
Sacred Books of the East, XX. 29. 

* Chullavagga, XI. 1. 4. 
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Again, 

“ And the venerable Maha-Kassapa laid the resolution 


before the Savigho : ‘ If the time seem meet to the Samghaf 
I will question Upali coneerning the Vinaya. ' ” 

“ And the venerable Upali laid the resolution before the 
SamgUa : ‘ Let the venerable fiarngJitt hear me. If the time 
seems meet to the Hamglia, I, ■when questioned by Ihe venerable 
Mahii-Kassapa, -will give reply.’ ”® 

The rule of quorum 'was strictly observed. In small 
Quorum local societies of Buddhist monks a 

number of twenty formed the quorum to 
transact all kinds of formal acts." 

If any business was transacted without the required 
number of members being present, the act was regarded aa 
invalid and inoperative : 

" If an official act, O Bhikkhus, is performed imlawfuUy 
by an incomplete congregation, it is no real act and ought not 
to be performed. 

The duty (»£ gathering the minimum number of 
members was undertaken bv one of the 


Oai/a-jiuraia or tVlii}! 


members.® 


“ Or, I •will act as the sccurei-of-the number (at the 
next meeting).” Oldenberg and Ehy.s Davids have translated 
the passage {S<wred Bool-x of Ihe IJast, XIIT, p. 307) as follows : 

“ Or, I will help to complete the quorum. ” 

The (fana-puraJca was the ‘ whip ’ to the assembly for a. 
particular sitting. 

The procedure of moving the natii [jiiapti) once and the- 
■pnitijM once was called iiatti-dutiyar 
Coiiseqiu-nce cif the Two-«aHt procedure ; and when they 
disregarding procedun; juovcd tliricc, it W^aS Called 

naUi-chatuBha (the Fomp-flatti-proceduTe), 
Putting the resolution or pratijna to the assembly was called 


• Ibid., XI. 1. 7. 

’ Mdhdvagoa, IX. 4. 1. 

This corresponds to Piitanjali’s Vimiikah Samyha [Mahd-Wtashyar 
V. 1, 2, II, p. 355 (on P., V. 1. 59).] 

® Vinaya, Mahdvagga, IX. 3. 2. 

epqrqq fjRFfqq 3T^JT q qjfq’rq I 

® Mahavagga, III. 0. 6. qf I 
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Kammavanha {Karmavach). Now if the natii was moved 
and no Pratijiid formally put, or if the resolution Avas pro- 
claimed and no iiatti had been moved, the act would be con- 
sidered invalid. Similarly, an act requiring a iiatti- chat iittlia 
could not be lawful if the motion or the resolution Avas not 
moved for the prescribed number of times. j\gajn, the order 
of the motion and resolution could not be subverted : 

“If one performs, O Bliilckhus, a naUi-duiiija act with 
one hatti and does not proclaim a Icammavdchd such an act 
is unlaAvful. If one performs, O Bliikkhus, a hattii-didiya act 
Avith two nattis and docs not proclaim a hammavdchd ■ • • , Avith 
one Jeammavdehd, and does not proijose a hatti- Avith 
tAvo Icammavdchds and does not propose a hatti, such an 
act is unlaAvful. If one performs, O Bliikkhu, a hatti- cliatuttha 
act AArith one hatti and docs not proclaim a hamrnavaclid, such 
an act is unlaAAdul. If one performs, O Bhikkhus, a hatti- 
■chatutfha act with two (etc.)^® ” 

Vote was called Ghhanda. Ghhanda literally means 

‘ wish ‘ desire ’. It connotes that in 
A'otea ’ • 1 • 

voting, a member Avas expressmg liis 

free AA-ill and choice. 

Votes of the members, who were entitled to be present 
at the meeting but avIio OAA-ing to some 
Votes of absentees illnoss or like disability could not attend, 
Avere scrupulously collected. An emission 
to do this vitiated the proceedings. But such v'otes Avere 
rejected if objected to byH;he assembled members. It Avas 
optional Avith the members to count them but they were 
■expected to be collected usually : 

“ If, O Bhikkhus, at a hatli-dutlxiH act not all the Bhikkhus, 
.... entitled to Amte are lu'csent, but if the chhanda of those 
who have to declare their chhavda has not been convej'ed 
(to the assembly), and if the Bhikkhus ijresent protest, such an 
net is performed by an incomplete congregation. 

“ If, 0 Bhikkhus, at a hatti-dutlya act as many Bhikkhus as 
are entitled to A'ote, are present, but if the chhanda of those 
who have to declare their chhanda has not been coiiA^eyed 

1® Vinaya, Mahava^ga, IX. 3. 4. 7. 8. Trans, by Rhys Davids 
jind Oldcnberg, Vol. XVII, p. 263 fl. 
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(to the assembly), and if the Bhikkhus present protest, sueli an 
act is performed by an incomplete congregation. 

If the Samgha adopted a resolution unanimously, the 
question of voting did not arise ; but if 
Ballot-voting : the a matter entailed a division in the opinion. 
Prooedure-of-Majority members, speeches were made and. 

the Procedure-of-Majority Avas observed.. 
The opinion of the greater number (balnitam) decided the 
matter. The procedure is called Ye-bhvyyasiJcam in Pali- 
The Sanskrit restoration would be Ye-blmja siyalcam, th& 
‘ Those (who-werc)-most-Procedurc.’ The voting was carried 
on with the help of voting-tickets which were coloured. The- 
tickets were called Bnlakas or irins^- and the voting was called, 
the XJin-taking (salalcdgrahana). There Avas a Teller, iSdlaka- 
grahaka ' taker of pins (tickets) apiAointed by the whole Samgka 
who explained the significance of the colours, and took the vote- 
either secretly or openly. 

“ A Bhikkhu Avho shall be possessed of five qualifications- 
shall be appointed as taker of the A'oting tickets, one who- 
does not walk in partiality, one Avho does not walk in malice,. 

one who does not walk in folly, Avalk in fear, one avIio knows- 

Avhat (votes) have been taken and Avhat have not been taken- 

“ And thus shall he be appointed. 

“ First the Bhikkhu is to be requested (Avhether he will, 
undertake the office 1. Then some able and discreet Bhiklthu. 
is to bring the matter before the Samgha saying : 

“ ‘ Let the venerable Samghci hear me. 

“ ‘If the time seem meet to the Samgha, let tJio Samgha 
appoint a Bhikkhu of such a name as taker of the voting tickets- 
(etc.) w 

“ By that Bhikkliu, the taker of the voting tickets, are- 
the votes to be collected. And according as the larger 
nrunber^* of the Bhikkhus who are guided by the Dhamnia 
shall speak, so shall the case be decided.” 

“ S.B.E., Vol. XVII, p. 20S. 

We gather from a Chinese record that these tickets were of 

wood. 

Chullavagga, IV. 0. 5; 8.B.E., XX, p. 23. 

The odd number (3) of the StMia (jury) who are required 
to sit with the Judge under Manu, VIII. 10, points to the rule of 
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“ I enjoin uijou you, Bhikklius, tliree ways oil t aking votes, 
in order to appease such Bhikkhus — the Secret uic^tliod, 
Gulhakam, the Whispering metliod, Hakamia-jappolam, and 
the Open method, Vivatakatn. And how, O Bhikkiius, is tlie 
•secret method of taking votes ? The Bliikkhu wlio is the toller 
of the votes is to make the voting tickets of ditrerent colours, 
and as each Hhikkhu comes up to him he is to say to him thus : 

‘ This is the ticikct for the man of such an opinion, this the 
ticket for the man of such an opinion. Take whichever you 
like. ’ When he has chosen (he is to add), ‘Do ;; )t show it 
to anybody.’ 

Sometime to escape many “ i)ointless speeches ” the right 
of deliberation on a matter was delegated 
^Pointless Hiiecohea’ ami to iin aiipointed committee who decided 
Delegation CommittcK! qucstitui amongst themselves and then 

communicated their decision Vo the 
Samgha. If the committee could not come to a decision, ‘ the 
custody of the case remained in the liauds of the l<mngha ’ 
who decided it according to the Proc(ulnre-of-Majority. 

“ It, O Bhikkhus, whilst the case is being enquired into by 
those Bhikkhus, pointless (anaggdnl) speeclies are brought forth, 
and the sense of any single utterance is not cslear, 1 enjoin 
upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle the ease by reli-rring it (to a 
jury or eonimission).'® 

“ And thus, O Bhikkhus, is he to b(^ appointed. K'rst, the 
Bhikkliu sliould bo asked (whether he be willing to undertake, 
the office). Then some discreet and able Bhikkliu should 
address the Samgha thus : 

“ ‘ May the \ euerahle- Snmgha hear me. WJiilst this 
case was being (uiqiiired into, pointless speeches were brought 

majority. It i.s clearly enjoined in the AHIm-Sdstra (IFI., !t. til) with 
regard to tlie deeision oC laud disputes by a jury of neighbours. 
* Land disputes .are to be decided by village-elders of the neighbour- 
hood. It there be a division of opinion among them, the decision 
to prevail is of the honest majority ’ : 

■^r rim ii 

Compare also the jury of7, 5 or 3 in the Sukra-nlU, IV'. 2C. 

1® ChuliMvagga, IV. 14. 24 ; S.B.E., XX, p. .54 ; XXVI, p. 56. 

Ibid., IV. 4. 19 {UbbaMka = Skt. Udvahika). 
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forth amongst us, and the sense of no single utterance was 
clear. If the time seem meet to the venerable Samgha, let 
it appoint Bhikkhus of such and such a name on a committee. 
This is the motion, ’ etc.*’ 

“ If those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, are not able by the 
committee to settle that case, those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, 
ought to hand over the case to the Samgha, saying, ‘ We, Sirs, 
are not able by a committee to settle this case, let the Samgha 
settle it.’ 

“ I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a case 
by the vote of majority.”*^® 

The same principle operated when a matter was referred 
to a larger body ; 

“ But if you, sirs, should not be able to do so, then will 
we ourselves retain the custody of the case.”'® 

Again : 

“ Then the Samgha met together with the intention of 
enquiring into this legal question. But while they were 
enquiring into it, both was much pointless speaking brought 
forth and also the sense in no single speech was clear. Then 
the venerable Eevata laid a resolution before the Samgha: 

“ •■•‘If it seems meet to the Samgha, let the Samgha 
settle this legal question by referring (it to a jury).’ 

“ And he chose four Bhikkhus of the East and four 

Bhikkhus of the West ‘ Let the venerable Samgha hear 

me. During the enquiry into tlris matter there has been much 
pointless talk among us. If it seem meet to the Samgha, let the 
Samgha delegate four Bhikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus 
of the West to settle this question by reference ■ • • . The Samgha 
delegates four Bliikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus of the 
West to settle this question by reference. Whosoever of the 
venerable ones • • • approves not thereof, let him speak. The 
delegation is made accordingly. The Samgha approves thereof. 
Therefore is it silent. Thus do I understand.’ ”®® 

A settlement by this procedure was called a “ proceeding 
in presence ” (Sammiilcha-vinaya). Tlie delegates were 
regarded as lawfully representing the interests in the matter 

19 Ihid:, IV. 4. 18. 

90 Ibid., XII. 2. 7. 8. 


19 Chullavagga, IV. 4. 20. 
1® Ibid., IV. 5. 24. 
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Principle of repre- 
sentation 


Rei Judicata 


and therefore the parties were considered to be present in tie 
discussion. 

“ If then, O Bhikkhus, those Bhitkhus are able on the 
reference (or on the committee) to settle 
the case, that, O Bhikkhus, is called a 
case that is settled. And how is it settled ? 
By the Proceeding in Presence. And 
what therein is meant by the Proceeding in Presence ? The 
Dhamma is represented, and the Vinaya is represented, and 
the particular person ih represented.”^^ 

If once a question was decided in accordance with a valid 
procedure it could not !:'■ re-opened“* 
“ Having been once settled, 't is settled 

for good. ” 

It appears from Ghtillavagga, lY. 14. 0, that a member 
was liable to tlie ‘ Procedure-of-Censure ’, 
Procedures of Censure jf he did not Control Iiimself in discussion 
and showed “ contradiction, cantan- 
kerousness, and similar misdemeanours in speech ”. 

Ee-opening a settled question Avas also regarded as an 
offence. “When a legal question, O Bhikkhus, has been thus 
settled, if a disputant re-opens the question, such re-opening 
is a PacMttiya.” 

An act of an assembly, inadequately constituted, could 

Act of Indemnity indemnified afterwards by a 

fuller assembly. A contraiy opinion 
seems to have been entertained by some peoi^le. But the 
procedure-of-indemnity {amimatiJca 2 >j>o) was altogether rejected 
by the follotvers of Buddhism. 


There used to be Clerks or Ilecorders of the House, who 
Avithout ever quitting their scats took 
Clerks of the House doAA'n minutes of the deliberations 
and resohrtions. A Buddhist suttanta, 
Maha-Govinda, to which we shall have to refer again, describes 
a meeting of the Gods in their Hall the Sudhamma Sabha (‘ the 
Hall of Good I^aw ’). At the four angles just outside the 
rows of the celestial members of the assembly and in front of 


Chullavagga, V. 4. 14. 21 ; S.B.E., XX, p. 52. 
Chullavagga, IV. 24. 25. 
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the demi-gods (spectators), four recorders, each with ‘the title 
of the Great King ’ (Maharaja), take their assigned seats. 
The four Kings became the receivers of the speeches and 
receivers of resolutions ‘in respect of the matter,’ 
‘ for which the TSvatirnsa Gods having assembled and being 
seated in the Hall of Good Law, deliberated and took counsel together. ’ 
‘ They the Four Lord Clerks of the House remaining the while 
in their places, not retiring.’^^ 

The learned tra2]slator of tJie DigJia Nihaya rightly saw 
in this that ‘ the Four Great Kings were looked upon as 
' Eecorders of what had been .said. They keiDt the minutes of 
the meeting. Kow as men attribute their own institutions 
to tlieir Gods, it is a simple inference that the Indians in the 
•days of the Buddha had such Clerks of the House in their 
.parliaments or ‘ Mote Halls’, as Prof. Ehys Davids has already 
pointed out.-® 

‘ Acts of indemnity ’ and other ‘ acts ’ and ‘ laws ’ passed 
must have been reduced into Avriting and Ave knoAv that elabo- 
rate record of judicial business AA’as kept by the Lichchhavis. 
The large body of the republican yams necessitated the presence 
•of more than one clerk. The members of the assembly made 
speeches from their scats and the Clerks near the section ‘ took 
doAvn the Avords ’. Evidently the Clerks of the House were 
men of position. 

This AueAV captured from the fleeting past, from the 
distant sixth century before Christ, shows 
Historic.il signifi- dear features of a highly dcA'cloped stage, 
procedure marked Avith technicality and formahsm 

in language, Avith underlying concepts 
of legalism and constitutionalism of a most adA'anced type. 


MG., Dltjha Nikaya, XIX. 1-1 ; Pali Text Society’s edition, 
Vol. II, pp. 220-25 : 

Yen’ atthena deva. TaA'atirasa Sudhammaya sabliayam sannisinna 
honti sannipatita, tarn attham chintayitva tarn atthain mantayitva 
vutta-vachana pi tarn chattaro Maharaja tasmin at the honti, pach- 
chanusittha-vachana pi tarn chattaro Maharaja tasmim at the honti 
sakesu asanesu thita avippakanta. 

Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. II (Sacred Books of 
the Buddhists, Vol. Ill), pp. 203-04, n. 

Ibid., ‘ There must have been such Recorders at the meetings 
in the Mote Hall 
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This pre-supposes a prcTious experience extending over 
centuries. The Jriatpi, the Pratijiia, the Qnornm, the 
Salaka (ballot- voting), the Procedure of Majority, the- 
Eeterence are all mentioned by the Buddha without any 
definition, that is, as terms already current. 


JaiaVas and 
Beferendum 


The Jdtnlcas, which go back in date to pre-Buddhan' 
times, do not let any doubt linger as to- 
thc existence of the procedure of voting 
and its use in political matters before the 
birth of the Sakya Muni. In JdiaJca (p. 399) tlie election 
of a king to the vacant throne of a city is described. All the- 
ministers and the Nagaras (the members of the capital assembly 
or the citizens of the capital) having agreed unanin iisly by a 
common voting {eJca-cJichhandd liutvd) elected thei' new king. 
This was a Referendum of the whole city, and no! the city 
assembly only, as the word for the city assembly ni Pfili is- 
Negama (see Ch. XXVII below). Beferendum (^ClilimulaJid) 
of the whole city {Salcfda-nagara) was known to early Buddhist 
literature on which the author of the commentary on the 
Jdtalcas drew. Ohkanda, according to the Pali canon, is 
voting, and the ^Clilianddha of the whole city in a city-state 
Avould naturally mean a referendum. In any case, the 
reference to the election of king by a common voting is 
certainly pre-Buddhan iu the text of the Jdtalza. 


There is another passage in the JdiaJca, Vol. II, pp. 352-53, 
which proves that the procedure of moving a resolution three 
times in political matters obtained before the time of the 
Buddha. The procedure is mehtionod in a humorous fable ^ 
it, therefore, must have been well known in actual life to be so 
mentioned. A bird is repeating a motion for the election of 
a rdjd, eWdently a rcpvdjlican rdjd ; he has dene so twice and 
the motion was opposed by another member of the assembly : 
‘ Wait please ! ' The opposer of the motion begged leave to 
make his speech which was granted on condition that the 
speaker should state his reasons on the principles of political 
science and law {artha and dharma). The speaker gave his 
reasons and he carried his opposition. The opposition was on 
the well-known republican ground : that the inoposed king®’’ 


2® FausbSll’s ed. 


” The owl. 
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had not a pleasant presence. Evidently, it is a' mimicry of the 
republican principle of election on the ground (amongst others) 
of good looks and presence. But the procedure wliich cornea 
out of the mimicry and ridicule establishes our thesis. The 
procedure was secular lirst and became Buddhistic afterwards. 

The Buddha only adopts the procedure-rules for parti- 
cular kinds of cases arising in his organiz.ation. lie himself 
came from one of the reirablies and mostly lived amongst 
republican communities ; he was perfectly familiar with their 
working system and adai^ted it to the benefit of his own. 
Order. His ambition was to found a large state, an empire, 
of his religious system {dharma-r-halcra) but the organization, 
he created to realise his aim was communal, fit to establish, 
and hold only a cit 3 '-state of dluirma and not a dharma-ehakra. 
The limitation was the result of early associations. Bom in 
a republic, where palitic.al and public spirit was more intensfe 
than in contemporary kingdoms, he combined in him the. 
capacity, the enthusiasm, and the ambition, not of a quiet 
recluse, but of a republican chief and of a conqueror.®® Unlike 
the normal Hindu ascetic ho -would licld property for his- 
8amglia, he would hold meetings and pass resolutions and 
punish offenders. Throughout his spiritiial achievement-E, he 
is a republican Sakya, and his sysstem is a constitutionalised. 
spiritual propaganda, a Propaganda of Conquest. To achieve 
success in his spiritual designs, he had to perpetuate his Eepub- 
lic-of-HkacTOrt (Dliarma-Smnglia), and to perpetuate the republie 
of dharma, he adopted the constitution and the constitutional 
procedure of the republic of politics. 


®® In. personal matters also, the Buddha showed a conservative- 
ness acquired from his early associations. He was proud of his- 
Ikshvaku lineage even when a recluse. He asked the - Brahmin. 
Krishnayana, who had insulted him as a Sakya, was he (Krish^yana) 
not descended from one of the slave girls of the Ikshvakus ? If 
you do not give a clear reply (to my charge), then your head will 
split in pieces on the spot.’ Ambattha Suita, Sutia 20, Rhys Davids,. 
Dialogues, I. 114-10. 



CHAPTEB, XII 

Franchise and Citizenship 

In aristocratic republics the basis of franchise was the 
family, i.e., the Hindu family. This is 
. , „ , . implied by the MdhdbMrata when it 

Basis of Franchise ^ . ,, „ 

says that there is equality in the Gana 
hy family (kula) and hy birth {jdii).^ 
Equality by birth and family made up the constitutional 
equality inside the Hindu republic. Every free man in a 
SamgJin Avas equal hy his birth and every family Avas equal, 
for political purposes. A passage in the Pali Canon also takes 
the Kula as the basis of franchise.^ The Buddha preaching 
to the sons of the Lichchhavis says that high careers open to a 
Kula-putta or cadet of a family AA-ere these : he might become 
■consecrated to riilership, might become a Eiishtrika, or 
Pettanika, or the G-eneralissimo, or the I'resident of a Town- 
ship {gdmaffdma)iika), or the President of an Industrial Guild 
■(pugagdmanika). It is meant that all these offices Averc elective 
and a Kula-putta was eligible to all these in a G(w?«-8tate- 
A sixth career is added and it is Avith regard to a JCwk-state 
Avhieh Ave have already noticed above : ‘ Supreme rulersliip 
(over other rulers) hy turns Katyayana the laAV-giver says 
that gana is the assembly of Kulas.* Kula or family AA^as thus 
the basis of political right and poAver in aristocracies and in 
aristocratic democracies. But it coidd not have been the 
rule in Avhat the Greeks called democracies. There ev’ery- 
body Avas equal by birth. Birth alone must haA^e been the 
basis of franchise in constitutions like that of the Kathas and 
the Saubhutas, Avhere even Gie selection of the ‘ king ’ depended 
upon personal qualification and no one attached any regard 


See Ch. XIV below. Jafi, literally, ‘ birth,’ is not caste. There 
were, as we have seen, aU castes amongst the republics. Free birth 
as apposed to slave birth is probably meant by it, Cf. the Vedic 
sajuia, see below Ch. XXV. 

* See above, p. 78, n. 

® I Ahguttara Nileaya, Vol. Ill, p. 76. 

^ f 55HT i| irir: l VlramUrodaya, p. 420. 
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to the family, and where the culture of the individual himself 
was the prime consideration of the State. We find in the 
Sakya Parliament both young and old assembled ; in the 
Vrishni Snmghci, father, son, and younger brother (Krishna,. 
Pradyimina, Gada) all possessing franchise (Appendix A). 

Panini gives rules to form words denoting the country 
of origin of a man (IV. 3. 90),® or his pre- 
Outsiders eligible to Sent habitation (IV. 3. 89),« and also to 
citizenship in republics tienotc bhalcti wluch one bears to a parti- 
cular country, tribe, ruler, or holders of 
a janapada (republican rulers).’ One of the illustrations 
given by Patafijali is the community of Glauchula,yanaka» 
whom we know to have been a i)olitical state from Macedonian 
writers.® As they owe bhakti to Gliichukiiyana, they are 
called the ‘Glauchukayanakas’. Katyayana modifying one 
of the rule.s of Panini introduces the republican illustrations 
of the Madras and Vrijis.® One of Madra bhakti may be called 
Madraka and one of Vriji bhaiti, Vrijika. Bhakti in thesa 
cases means constitutional allegiance. 

Bhakti literally means ‘ sharing, ’ ‘ exclusion and 

secondarily ‘attachment ’. Separate rules to denote territorial 
and political bhakti over and above the rules to denote the 
country of origin or domicile of a man, suggest the idea of an 
artificial citizenship. By sharing Madra- or Viiji-bhakti on© 


5 3Tfir5IH«I I V I ^ I ^o II 

® I V I \ I <:s> II 

’ Panini, IV. 3. 9.5-100 : nm: II II II II 

II II fd; ii ii 

II II St’T'lftR II 1o» II 

Sutra 90 distinguishes loj/aUi/ from partiality in the use of bhakti, 
Cf. Kdsikd (343) ; achitta, ‘ non-purpose ’ or ‘ non-thoughtfulness ’ is 
significant. One’s weakness for milk is an ‘ achitta ’ bhakti, i,e,, 
political bhakti is a considered and rational condition of mind. 

® See above, p. 71. 

9 On Panini, IV. 3. 100 : II 1 II 

11 ^ II Patafijali: ;il?r ,*155 5^5 

*i«Tr PTiff ¥rr%iPT ®rrvfr vrfxiippi 5^5 *r«ir pir?i, i 

Mahdbhdshya, Vol. II, pp. 314-15. 
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would be called Madraba or Vrijika. A Vrijika therefore might 
not have been a born Vriji and a Madraka, a born IMadra. It 
has to be noticed that Kautilya in mentioning the king-consul 
republics, uses the form Vrijika and Madraka. The Jaina 
Sutra also uses the form MaJlakl^i). The ‘ Vrijikas ’ included 
Vrijis and non-Vrijis owning a common Vriji allegiance, which 
would include people originally conquered by the Vrijis or 
people voluntarily amalgamated with the Vriji.s. 

It is thus evident that the reijublics extended citizenship 
to outsiders. TMs will explain the enormous territorial 
growth of the Malavas and the Yaudheyas who covered vast 
expanses of land in early and later centuries. 

Orientalists, both Indian and European, have based an 
argument on 3. 98) 

BiaHi to Arjuna of Paniui. It hiis been argued that the 
Sutra establishes the worship of Vasudeva 
in and before the time of Panini. But t^.c context shows that 
no religious bhakti is meant. Panini uses the term in the sense 
of political or constitutional allegiance. Take for instance, 
the bJiakti owed to the holders-of-janupadas in IV. 3. 100. 
These holders of jampadm were certainly not worshipped. 
Take again, the preceding Sutra, IV. 3. 97, where bhaldi to 
■* Maharaja ’ is stated. Ifow nobody would contend that 
Maharaja, either a man or a country, was worshipped. Then 
we have to take into consideration the previous Sutras where 
place of origin as ojjxjosed to domicile (Rqra) 

in connection with the highlands, Sindhu and TakshaSila and 
^alatura, etc., is discussed. There is not a trace of religious 
bhakti (devotion) there. Again, scholars have taken note of 
Vasudeva while Arjuna who is placed along with Vasudeva 
in the same Sutra has been ignored. There is no evidence 
that Arjuna was deified. Bhakti to those two Ksbtriyas is 
the political bhakti. The party loyal to Vasudeva and the 
party loyal to Arjuna must have been well known in literature 
like the varga of Vasudeva mentioned by Katyayana (Kielhorn, 
Vol. II, p. 295). 



CHAPTEE ym 

Judicial Administration and Laws of Republics 

The Hindu law books recognise the laws of Rida States 
as well as those of Ganas.^ The Kula-Co-ait was presided 
over by Kulikas or aristocrats.® In a mixed constitution of 
aristocracy and democracy we may find a Kulika-Court. Such 
a court, as a matter of fact, we do find amongst the Vrijis, 
where there was a Board of Eight Kulikas to investigate into 
criminal cases.® Tlie law books prescribe that an appeal 
should lie from the Kula-Covxt to the Gnwa-Court.^ We can 
understand this provision if we take into consideration a mixed 
constitution. There may be a Kulilca-Court there, but then 
it would be subject to the higher jurisdiction of the Gana. 
The Kulikas in the Vriji constitution wore subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of tlio heads of the Gana — Commander- 
in-Ohiof, Vice-King and ‘ King ’. The MahdbMrata says 

® Yajiiavalkya, I. 360 ; II. 186 : 

f vfiftr i 

II 1 II It 

^rsFi W II ^ || || 

Seo also, I Brihaspati quoted in 

Viramitrodaya, p. 42*1. 

And Manu, VIII. 41 

n « n u 

~ Eatthapfila after whom a text is named in the Pali Canon was 
a kula-putta and -.-on of the agga-kulika. See also, 

jrwTrt;iM?u»q'sjTgr%v^ ^Pror: i 
g:siR ^ra^«iT ii 

Viramitrodaya, p. 11. Comm., || 

® See p. 49 above. Cf. Katyayana (quoted in Viramitrodaya, 
p. 41) : 

q'TOriii: f , where ^ = a court. 

* See n. 7 at p, 106 below. 
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that it was the duty of the ^uZu-elders to take notice of criminal 
offences and that justice should be administered through the 
President, that is, punishment was given, in his name.® This 
seems to have been done amongst the Vrijis. There were 
industrial organisations in a <?«««“ as in a monarchy. These 
guilds {pugas) had some judicial powers. Put their decisions 
were appealable to the Kvla- and Gana-Comts.’’ 

When the Gonas were conquered by, and became subject 
to, monarchs as in the days of the later law books (Isarada, 
Brihaspati and Katyayana) decision of Gana was made subject 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the monarch or the royal Chief 
Justice.® 

That the Ganas had their own laAvs is evident from the 
provision of the Hindu law-books which, as has been pointed 
out above, recognise their separate existence. It is also proved 
by the testimony of the Greek writers who praise tlie laws of 
Indian republics. The MaliabMrata also praises their good 
legal system. The Lichchhavis are recorded to hare had a 
book of legal precedents.® 

The laws of the Ganas are called by the law-books Samaya.^'’ 
iSamaya, literally, moans a decision or a resolution arrived at 
in an assembly (from 4- y' ^ = ‘to come together ’), that 
is, the laws of the Ganas were passed in their meetings. 

® ,Sec Ch. XIV below. 

® Ahgultara Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 70. See p. 102 above. 

’ aivRi fipjnjq;irCT: 1 

uorr^RRgviit: n 

?[T^r 3 ?%^ Rr^tni 11 

— Brihaspati in Viramitrodaya, p. 40. 

All these quotations refer to a time when ganas had become 
subject to monarchies. 

® See ns. at p. 106 and n. 7 above. 

® Ehys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22. Such books were kept 
in monarchies also. See Jdtaka, Vol. HI, p. 292. Cf. J., Vol. V, p. 125. 

Narada and Brihaspati quoted in VM., pp. 423-25. 



CHAPTEB xrv 

Characteristics of Republics according to the 
Mahibharata 

In ^dnti-Parmn, Chapter 107 is devoted to the charac* 
teristics of the ganas. There are traces in the discussion which 
indicate that the characteristics given go back to fairly early 
times. It is nowhere contemplated that the gayias owed 
allegiance to monarchs, far less that they were conquered. 
This would relate to a period before the rise of empires. 

As the discussion is of great importance, I give below the 
text and translation of the entire passage.^ Former transla- 
tions are hopelessly confused, the reason being that ganas had 
ceased to exist and their real significance ivas forgotten long 
before the time of commentators, who are follo^ved by trans- 
lators. 

The disquisition in the MahabMrata makes it clear that 
*Gana’ refers to the whole body politic, the entire Political 
Communit 3 ’', and, in the alternative, the Parliament, and not 
to the “ governing bodj’- ” onlj* (a view to which Dr. Thomas 
inclines, J.R.A.S., 191.5, p. 5.34). The governing body was 
composed of the Gann-muMyas and Pradhdna (Chiefs and 
President) who.se jurisdiction it was to conduct aii'airs of the 
communitj'^ (verse 23).° Eesolutions of State were matters 
which remained in their hands (Averse 24) ; thej- held meetings 
and discussed those Eesolutions (25). Thej’ also saw to the 
administration of justice (27). Thus the executive was a 
distinct bodj^ inside the Gana. 

It may also be noticed that the large number which 
composed the Gana is alluded to in verse 8 ; and the whole 
body is mentioned in Amrse 24. It Avas impossible to keep 
matters of Autal j)olicy secret on account of the large number 
of the Gana. This Avas in the opinion of the Mahabharata 
AATiter a great defect in the Gana constitution (8 and 24). It 
is thus apparent that a close body was not meant by ‘Gana’, 

1 Asiatic Society of Bengal ed.otthe Mahabharata, Sdnti-Parvan, 
Ch. 107. 

^ Gana-mulchyas = Sanigha-Tnukhyas, Artka-I^aatra, p. 377 (XI— i). 
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The Qams generally formed confederacies (11 to 13j. Learn- 
ing in the ganas is alluded to in verse 21. 

“ Of the Characteristics of the Gaims. ” 

nqFrr ^ JT%>TcTT ^ II ^ II 

mi ^TDir: ^ ^ »TRfT i 

3iCr^ 5rPT3'7i% ^ II v3 II 

r%rr^r f| ^r^rrgqr^^q i 

^ iifw: II ii 

?T?fr =sr % JT ^ m: ^rrm II n 

II wsfT mrs[ II 

iruTRIW Uirr I 

II ? O II 

ff cRtSq^RJFcR^ I 

^ f^?rntr^r || n il 

^q^qvr^Tq'1%: II 9\ II 

^5n5:T^ w: i 

T^tTR^: vr?TRj; || ^ || 

g^r: I 

^FTRi; wcfq'm siq^Fi; *1011: II ?» II 

%^RT-^-’fr'^: I 

w 5 pIi% ?i3 ^HiRfT%5 II ?'A II 

fTRW: 5RT^F^ I 

RRl^im^'^FTT: wkw. \\ ? ^ || 

s?T5fiRr^ wrqrqRT^ ^riw: 

nuN^iT: ii ?v3 n 
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3 ^^ cTFi; ^RT I 

irafratir: n ? n 

T%c!TpiT incRr^T w. li ?^ || 

^rrtrr^j; 2 F% I 

^rm^cT: i%?rt% m\ ii Ro n 

^5ircf?^5sr ?ij[r»4 ^mv. ^r^Rin: i 
ii==3F^Rf5 ^Ton: ^=(TRqi% ^ IR Ml 

5^r'^r 5:a¥; ^s^iir i 

n'JirJi; II ii 

?Ffn'lTTJTI%5qi^, TTOTgF^n: ST'^ITO: I 

^ r - TF^Trsrr qrri ? || || 

JTvn^i 1 

^ nqi: ^FRcT 11 =lv tl 

^!qTqaT^?T T%frW || R'A II 

^’/t: 5r^^€R:r% ^’-Trs^r^ wf^ =?r i 
^’^m-’TF’TffTvfFTi W^TFfiqgi^rH: IR^ II 

T%5ti;: Tt' 3'^%: qWFFT: 1 

31^3 ^f^r: ^f%cTT: II II 

^Tt^T^q- ^TT^ 5i3|T% I 

<^’WR II II 

ai^q^cTt I 

3Ff;wT^ E^iRfltcF^Tf ^»ir'75rr^lK'?>|| 

<3f-ZT|-4 cT^ TO^Fr-5^2?0TR. I 

^ ^ IC ^ ri : ^ ^?? TM«TT IRo 1 | 
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IT m gir: i 

%f¥nJTr: II ^ ? II 

cTWTcJ^ e^RT^nOTTiTi iTfcI^ II II 

Translation 

(Yudliishthira said). “ (6) I (now) desire to hear, O 
Leader of the Wise, of the nature of the ganas : (7) How the 
ganas prosper and how they avoid (the policy of) Bheda (dis- 
union employed by the enemy), O Bharata, and (why it is,) 
they aspire to conquer enemies, and also gain allies. (8) Dis- 
union, it seems to me, is the root-cause of their destruction. 
(Again their) difficulty is, in my opinion, how to keep the resolu- 
tions of state secret on account of (their) large number. 
(9) I am desirous of listening to an exhaustive discourse on 
this subject, O Oppressor of Enemies. Tell me also, O Prince, 
how they might avert disintegration. 

Bhishma said ; (10) “ Greed and Jealousy, O King, are 
the two main provoking causes of enmity 
Leagues ; their dangers amongst the gaiias, as wcll as amongst 
the Ktilas of Edjas.^ O Xoblest of the 
Bharatas. (11) One (of the ganas or hilas) yields to avarice, 
then follows jealousy, and the two entailing waste and 
decay lead to mutual destruction. (12) They oppress one 
another through spies, intrigues and military force, by 
employing the policy of conciliation, subsidy and 
division, and by appljdng other means of decay, waste 
and danger. (13) Tlie gatias which form a confederacy are 
divided by those means ; divided they become iiidilfcrcnt 
(to the common cause) and ultimately througli fear they pass 
under the control of the enemy. (14) Thus, divided, the 
ganas would surely perish : separated, they fall an easy prey 
to the foe. Ganas, therefore, should always exert themselves 


® Aristocracies like those of Patala : ‘ for in this community the 
command in war is vested in two hererlitary kinys of two different 
houses, wliile a Council of Elders ruled the wliole State witli paramount 

authority ’ (Diodorus) ; also Artha-Sdalra, p. 3.5 : qi ¥1^51^4 
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through the system of confederacy.* (15) Material pros- 
perity is Avon by the prOAvess of the confederated army ; out- 
siders also seek the alliance of confederate entities. 

(16-17) “ In good ganas, Elders-by-knoAvledge encourage 
mutual subordination ; behaAung Avith 
Good points in ganas complete straight-forAvardncss (to one 
another), good ganas attain happiness all 
round. Good ganas prosper for they establish valid legal 
procedures according to the Sasiias, and they are fair to one 
another. (IS) Good gams lu'osper because they discipline 
their sons and brothers (members,® along A\'ith the younger 
generation) and ahvays train them, and they accept (only) 
those AA'ho haA^' been Avell trained. 

(19) “ Ganas prosper aJl-sidedly as they ahvays attend. 
■O thou of mighty arms, to the Avorking of the espionage service, 
to the matters of policy, and to the collection of revenue to 
the ExchcqiK'r. (20) Gams jirosper because they always 
pay due honour to (their) officers avIio are Avise, heroic, enthu- 
siastic and iJerscA'cring in the execution of their duties. (21) 
Wealthy, heroic, versed in the ^clstras,^ and accomplished in 
the art of Aveapons, gams help the help-less ones (= members) 
across miseries and calamities. 

(22) “ Gums fall at once into the clutches of the enemy 
Avhen driven by anger, division, absence 
Weak points in ganas of mutual confidence (lit. fear), military 
ind how to avoid ti'icm violence, tyranny', oppression and execu- 
tions (amongst them). (23) Hence the 
Leaders- of- the- jfffjc'.? art; to be. obey'cd through the President. 
O King, the jurisdiciion to conduct the community should be 
mainly vested in tlicm. (24) O Reducer of enemies, (the 
department of) intclligetice and the secret of tin; resolutions 
of state should remain in the hands of the Presidents. It is 

* Cf. Arlha-Sastra, p. 376 

(read l^iirg;) I 

® In Indian guild and caste associations even to this day, members 
address each otlier ‘ hroilier 1’ which denotes equality. 

® This is a clear reference to the learning and cultivation of 
thought amongst the ganas, an information Avhich we have gathered 
from other sources as well. 
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aot adTisable that the whole body of the qaiMis should know 
those resolutions, O Bh^ata, (25) The Leaders-of-the-janas 
having assembled should adopt measures ensuring the welfare 
of the Ganas. 

“ The course is otherwise of a Gana which remains aloof 
from others, has severed itself (from the oonfederacy). or which 
is (in) strained (relations with others). (26) Wealth dwindles 
down and misfortune follows on account of their division 
and on their falling back on their individual resources. 

(27) “ Criminal justice ahonld be administeied promptly 
and by men learned (in law), through the President. If dis- 
putes arise in the Kulas and the Elders of the Kidan remain 
indifferent, (28) they destroy the race {gotra) and dissolve the 
Gana. 

“ The internal danger is to be guarded against, the e.t:ternal 
one is insignificant. (29) For the internal 
Internal danger danger, O King, i.s destructive nc the very 
foundations in no time. (30) Wlien (the 
members of a Gam) cease to discuss amongst them on account 
of uncalled-for anger, on account of foolishness, or on account 
of natural avarice, there is the symptom of discomfiture. 

“There is universal equalitj- by birth (in the Ganas) 
and also there is equality by Kvlad 
(31) They cannot be broken up by 
prowess or clevernes.s, nor again by 
temptations of beauty.* They can be broken up by enemies 
through the policy of division and subsidy only. 

(-32) “ The great safety of the Ganas therefore is con.sidered 

Conferkraev recon- maintenance of) a confe- 

racndeci deracy only. ” 


^ Kalrx = family of rajda, referred to above in verse 10, or, 
family as a unit, as opposed to individuals. The distinction is stiU 
maintained in our social phraseology ghar pichhe and jMgdi pichke, 
‘ per hotiijfchold,’ and ‘ per head ’ (lit. per turban = every male 
member). More likely it refers to equality amongst aiistocrats, 
othftrwi.se it would be illogical after the mention of the universal 
equality by birth. 

* wq^?fOr. 
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Formation of New Republics 


Confining our attention to the period of the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C., we not only find the 
New Eeligious Ganas Buddhists but also the Jains founding 
^ religious corporations in the very terms 

of politics. The Jaina-sutras show individuals founding new 
Ganas and Kulas whicli sometimes take the name of the founder 
and sometimes that of the place, e.g., Goddsa Gana founded by 
Godasa, the Vttara VaUssaha Gana, founded by Uttara and 
Valissaha conjointly, the Uddcha Gana founded by Eohana, 
the Indrapumha Knla founded by Karmardhi.i Likewise we 
know of schisms in the Biiddlust Samglia, and we Icnow also 
of the formation of now Gamghas. The phenomenon of new 
foundations is not confined to the history of our religious 
‘ republics The Mdliabliarata points out the great danger 
of disunion and schisms in republics. The authors of the 
MalidbMmta were probably aware of such political breaches. 
The two Mallas^^ and the two Madras were luobably results 
of this propensity. 


Apart from disruptive instances, Ave have instances of 
the formation of entirely ncAV republics. 
^“‘nlwripubiiT" The Kurus and the Paucluilas who had 
been under monarcliies according to 
Vedic literature^ and tlie J dialas, adopt republican form of 
government about the fifth or the fourth century B.C. As 
we have seen they are described as republics in the Artha- 
^dstra of Ivautilya. Another instance, which has been already 
pointed out by Prof. Rhys Davids, is the cliauge of constitu- 
tion of the Videhas.^ They had been formerly under monarchy 
according to Vedic literature and the Jdtakas. Megasthenes 


^ Hoerale, Ind. Ant, XI. 240 ; XX. 347. 

® The lower Mallas are called Dakshina JIallas in the ScAhd- ■ 
Parvan (Ch. XXXI. 12) which places the higher Mallas nest to Kosala 
(XXX. 3). 

® See Ch. XXII below. 

^ Bvddist India, p. 20. 
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states that republican form of government was thrice estab- 
lished and thrice changed into monarchy.® This tradition would 
have been current in one of the ijrincipal seats of monarchy 
of the Doab where ancient chronicles had been kept. 

We have, though a little later in age yet certainly reflecting 

. , earlier established notions, republican 

Artificial stage . . , . , ' 

coins .struck either in the name of the 

or of the country, and in one instance,® the ^ana being 
described as the Protector (traiv.-syn). We have thus reached 
the artificial country or territorial nation and abstract govern- 
ment. We find the Arjunayanas named after one man, the 
founder ‘ One of the family of Arjuna (Arjunayanay The 
national or the tribal basis had thus ceased to work fairly 
early, a basis wliich every ancient republic in sister races 
outside India was built upon and which greatly operated in 
the establishment of the earliest republics in India as well, 
as implied by the references in the IlaMhharata to the 
Vrishnis and probably to the word gotra in Chapter 107 of the 
^dnti-Parvan, 

The recognition of the system of naming a corporate 
association after the founder or president helps us in investi- 
gating the origins of our reiiublics. The village corporation 
Avas named after the graraaru,* Vedic charanas were named 
after founders, religious bodies took tlie names of their first 
organizers, and so did many of our republics. 

As remarked above (IV. 2. 53), the constitution of the 
Vedic period was monarchical. Megasthcnes 
triba“peXun India ^l^o, as we have seen, notes the Hindu 
tradition current in the fourth century 
B.C. that after monarchy came the republican form. 
All these data indicate that the republican system is post- 
Vedic and artifleial, that it is post-tribal and philosophic. 
Take also the names of technical constitutions : Vairdjya, 
literally ‘ kingless (system),’ Svdrdjya, ‘ self-ruling (system) ’, 
Bliaujya, ‘ temporary rulership (system) These names are 
not derived from tribes ; it was not that the tribal names gave 

® McCi’indle, Megasthenes, p. 203. 

® The Vrishni Coin noticed above. 

’ See O’p. on Pamni, IV. 2. 53. 

* See above, p. 16 n. 
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names to forms of government. The names of constitutions 
are artificial, philosophic. The tradition that there was first 
monarchy is supported by the Vedas, the tradition that 
'monarchy was rejected and democratic forms of government 
set up is supported by the Aiteraya Brahmana. 

Again, in view of the above conclusion, take the tradition 
Artificial political the Bill that Yaudheya and 

‘ tribes,’ not ethnic Madra, two cadets of a monarchical house 

trilbcs 

in the Middle Country, went out to the 
Punjab and founded states called after their names. This 
Puranic history is in full agreement with known facts : corporate 
institutions were named after founders. The Madras and the 
Yaudheyas thus were not tribc.s, but states and artificial 
‘ iJolitieal tribes ’, like the artificial, religious Sakya-putras. 
It w’as the state in these two cases which gave the name to the 
citizens, a name which was artificially tribal, or in modern 
phraseology a itame which denoted Political S^ationality as 
opposed to what we may call tribal nationality. The 
Kshudrakas and Malavas, like the Madras and Yaudheyas, 
were political nations or states called after two personal names. 
We have the additional evidence of Panini that martial states 
had men of all castes not one gotm or tribe. The Arajaka 
democracy also, according to the MahaWiamta, was not 
based on tribal but legal and communal basis. Many more 
of the republics had originated like the Yaudehya and Madra, 
Malava and Kshudraka, under purely non-tribal conditions. 
The later states (Oh. XVIII) like Salankayana, Arjunayana 
and Pushyamitra bearing personal names and names of recent 
origin further illustrate the ijractice. 

At the same time it cannot be asserted, as already stated, 

that no tribal clement is to be found in 

Distinction between Hindu republics. Basis of 

tribal and artificial '' _ _ . n -i • 

organizations GVCry StSit-G ll8iS D0GI1 ID. flill {1§6S ftDD ID 

all climes, to a great degree ethnic — ^tribal 
or national. The real question is w’hether a state-organiza- 
tion is yet tribal — primitive, habitual and customary, or it 
is the outcome of intelligent tliinking, of theories, of conscious 
experience and experiments. The stage wdien Stat6 is felt 
to be based on contract and the ruler is regarded to be a servant 
of the ruled and when political loyalty (pp. 103-104 above) is 
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iBTmoipeRto stouQg^ ix a water-mark fA ft-C'ESititutioEal 
devel«>s>mmt. Toting and ballot-Toting:, motion, remh 2 tl(:.Tx and 
Jegjjflatioffi, iegaliifm ami formalifEi in inroeedatre of cil-rlfteration, 
are otker indieia. rd that stage. 

CoKstimtion# gare disitinetive marks to indi'nri^sl TOlitieal 
commrjiHity and eonrerted it. so to say, into s^TiifirrM triljc-s. 
Iti, tifccomos Terr fElSeaHt to distitgufrii tietween 

real tribes and artififriai trines, tree etiaaie goim ara/i tiie political 
gfnfo/., ProTialdy the early Siatrsis were ori.g'Inauy a real tribe 
as the defeript ion of tM- Trsknis and .AnrlLakas in 'he Jldba- 
hMmta would imuea.f:e. Bet the ‘ Country oi Eajanya 
(Elf^rted lisiler;,'' liafariya-Janapada, was eridtntly a p>oUt:ical 
'.rit>«'r, a j/ditie-eLl eotiiratsEity. a ereation of con^tiirttion. So 
was the ■' Jirdiaraja—Ianapatia Jar-./ipada in sne;! eases 
ijeftorn'rs a Tiolitical tuiit, pirohably a city-state. Ti.e Sashtrikas 
ami lJliO|as were. Iike»i.«e, ereatiou.* of conir:‘.':rir,n. Tlie 
Jiajlbias, on tJio orjter liand, might have >>ef:Ti originally a 
trilje, as Patafijali'.?* esj/ression KaiJxiyJiujah may denote, 
Jafi, however, may Ix; a secondary character. Birth (Jdii) 
in a jfawa-state was deemed to confer equality in citittf-aship 
on a free man. Kathfijailyai and Ko.{^n-dtihj'!j; may thus 
signify only 'men bom in the Katha country, ' ‘ me.u of the 
Katha-eountry and the Katha-country and Katlia-state 
might I'lave he'-n called after one Katha, the politicaj founder. 
The other exaraple.s of Patanjali go to support this view, ris., 
Karakft-jatiyas, Karaka-desiyas, Srauglma-jatlyas, Sraughna- 
deslyas. Sraughna and Karaka were both place-names, not 
tribe name.s. Karaka was evidently elerived from a river, 
e.g., in Paras-kara {trans-Kara dj-strict;. Jdt\, here and in 
Panini, VI. -3. 41, very likely means ‘ hirtli not caste or 
nation. At the same lime it is not. ineomijatible with the 
advanced .stage of constitution-making that a community 
which had been originally a tribal unit and still retained 
trac.'CS of its former organization, should adopt an advanced 
con.stitution. But to call these republics tribal organizations, 
or ‘ tribal republics ’ would he unscientific. Every stade in 
ancient Komc and Greece was ' tribal ’ in the last analysis, 
but no constitutional historian w'ould tliink of calling the 
repuhiics of Eome and Greece mere tribal organizations. 

0 On P., VI. 3. 42 ; Kielhom, III, p. 157. 



CHAPTEB XVI 

A Retrospect of the Period of Rise 

Thus Avc fiud Hindu republics existing and flourishing 
as early as the age of the Aitereya 
Brdhnana. Ancient Hindus had already- 
developed technical constitutions of 
-various classes with special procedures of abliisliclca for each 
-class. They must have experimented in those systems for 
-some centuries before the composition of the Aitureya Brdhmana. 
The date of this Vedie work is to be regarded as fir. 1000 B.C. 
It knows King .lana?neiayii, son of Parikshit whom it mentions 
towards its end. The history of the IHtani Kurvit also points 
to an early date of tlio Brdhmana. The Uttara Kurus in later 
Vedic literature become a mythological people with a mytho- 
logical country, wlulc in the AHareya, as we liave already 
seen, they arc a historical community. According to the 
Brdhmana, the greatcT porlion of Aryan India — Korth, West 
and South — was coveicd with ro 2 iub]ican constitutions. Only 
in the middle, in the Midland (the MadhyadC!5a), monarchy 
prevailed. The Midland extended from the Ivuru-land (the 
district of Delhi) up to Allahabad, the Doab between the 
Ganges and the Jumna.^ Further east in the Priichi (with 
its centre in or about Magadha), there was according to this 
Brdhmana the constitution called Bamrdjya which literally 
means ‘ a combmation of monarchies, ’ if., a federal imperial- 
ism around one dominant member. Except the Doab and 
Magadha the whole country was republican. Such was nearly 
the case also in the time of the Buddha, as it a^jpears from 
Pali authorities. In his time states in Aryan India, according 
to the Avadhdna-^ataJca, were divisible into the classes : 
‘ those subject to Gana-rule ’ or republican, and ‘ those subject 
to royal rule ’ or monarchical {kecMd desd Ganddhindh, Jcechid 
• .Bdjddhindh).^ This order, in wliich the reiniblican countries 
.are placed first, according to the well-known Sanskrit usage. 


^ The monarchies named there in the Aitureya Brdhmana are the 
■JEuru, Panchala, TJsinara and Vasa. 

* See p. 28 above. 
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connotes that preponderance in number rested ^vith the 
republican form. 

Jforth and West and South-West were still mainly 
republican in the time of Alexander. Eepuhlics here, 
therefore, have had a career of about one thousand years at 
least when Chandragupta ascended the imperial throne. 

This was the most flourishing period of the Hindu 
republics. For national prosperity the Uttara-Kurus become 
proverbial. For learning the Madras and the Kathas, for 
bravery the Kshudrakas and the Malavas, for political wisdom 
and valiant independence the Vrishnis and Andhakas, for 
power the Vrijis, and for the philosophies of light and equality, 
for the emancipation of the low, the 6akyas and their neigh- 
bours, stamp their indelible marks on national life and national 
literature of Aryan India during that period. 
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Republics under the Mauryas 

The empire of the. Mauryas included the republican areas. 

Greek writers say that Chandragupta 
Policy of Maurj-a Arachosia and Aria from Seleucns.'- 

Imperialism towards 

Republics Asoka in his inscriptions tells us that 

Antioehus was his neighbour.- Antiochus 
lield Seria and Persia. The Maurya empire thus extended 
up to Persia in the north-west. In the south it extended up 
to the Tamil country.^ IVliat was the fate of the republics 
under this gigantic monarchical system ? To understand-, 
this, let us first examine the Maurya policy towards republics^' * 
Kautilya makes an excellent statement of that policy : — 

‘ Acquisition (conquest) of a Sanigha’ says Kautilya, ‘ is 
more desirable than an alliance of goodwill or military aid. 
Those which are united (in a league) should be treated with the 
policy of subsidy and peace, for they are invincible. Those 
which are not united slwidd be conquered by army and disunion.’ 
Then the policy of division is detailed ending with ‘ thus should 
the Monarch (Ekardja) behave towards the tSamghas ’ etc.^ 


^ See passages quoted by V. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., 
pp. 149-51. 

* Bock Series II. 

® Proved by the site of the Miaski ‘edict ’. See Jayaswal, “ Places 
and Peoples in Asoka’s Inscriptions,” I.A., I>XII. 121 ; also “ Procla- 
mation of Asoka and Ilis Jambudvipa ”, ibid., p. 1C7. 

i rTiq^- 

gsra BWSIJff't:?!!!!; I (read 1 

.Afiha-Sdtra, p. 37(3. will be opposed to 1 153 '’! 

gives no satisfactory meaning. It can give tlie meaning ‘league of 
two ’ ; but they will be Anuyunas. Hence I have proposed the above 
■correction. The further use of in the same chapter, e.y., at 

p. 379 and the total absence of 15301 in the discussion support my 
proposal. Mr. Shama Shastry’s rendering of 3133'’^!^ o® those 
'* favourably disposed ’ is far wide off the mark. (A.iS., Ch. XI.) (This 
•emendation is now confirmed by Ganapati Sasti-i’s text, III. 144.) 

* Details of the method of creating disunion are given in pp. 376-79 

ending with I see also ‘ Baja ’ in 

i:mr, etc., p. 379. 
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In other words, the Maurya policy was to allow honour- 
able existence to those republics which were strong and united 
in leagues (for these were ‘ difficult to be conquered Those 
which were isolated were to be weakened by a policy of internal 
division and then reduced by force. 

Evidently many of such isolated states had already come 
under the control of the Maurya empire when the Aitha-, Castro. 
was composed. The status of the confederate republics varied 
according to their strength. Some of them were treated on 
terms of equality, while others w-ere subisidized and probably 
expected to render military assistance, for ‘ acquisition of army ' 
from them is a condition contemplated as against pure alliance 
The result of this policy was that the ■ tronger re- 
jjniblics survived the Maurya imperialism, while the weaker 
ones succumbed. The Kshudraka, the Malava, and the Vriji 
states which appear in Katyayana and Patahjali as sovereign 
state.s and in flourishing condition, = lived on account of leagues, 
and so did the Eashtrikas and Bhojakas who fight jointly 
against Kharavcla in the time of Patafijali.® 

In the light of ascertained facts of the constitutional 
history of the time of Kautilya and 
Republics under A&jka Alexander wc call now understand the 
inscriptions of Asoka better on a point. 
We have to recognise the republican character of many 
of the political communities mentioned by AHoka in his 
inscriptions. 

In Eoek series, section V, ASoka enumerates : — 

(1) the Yonas, 

(2) the Kambojas, 

(.3) the Gandharas, 

(-4) the Eashtrikas, 

(5) the Pitinikas, and 

(6) other ApaJ'dntas^ (Girnar version). 


® Mahdbhashya on Panini, IV. 2. 45 ; and on V. 3. 52. 

® “ HathigumphS Inscription of the Emperor Kharavela," 
J.B.O.R.S., Vol. Ill, p. 455 ; revised in E.I., XX. 71. 

See also I.A., LXII. 121 ; Addendum II here below. 
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Against these in Bock series ICTTT wo have : — 

(1) the Yonas, 

(2) the Kaihbojas, 

(3) the Nabhaka and the Nabha-pahktis, 

(4) the Bhojas, 

(5) the Pitinikas, 

(6) the Andhras, and 

(7) the Paradas (Paladas).® 


Araja-viahaya 


TVe know already that 2, 4 and 5 had non-inonaxchical 
constitutions. Now, two questions present themselves. What 
constitutional position do they occupy in the system of ASoka's 
empire ? Are these three the, Kanibojas, the Bhojas and the 
Pitinikas the only republican communities in the group? t 
The answer to the. above questions is supjdicd by the 
latter inscription itself (Rock Proclama- 
tion XIII). The whole group (1-7) are 
predicated with the description — ‘ here, in the araja-vishaya 
It means that they all Avere ‘here’, i.e., Avithin the Mamya 
Umpire, as opposed to .Antiochns and others Avho were outside, 
mtas, neighboAU'S outside the frontiers of the Empire. The 
communities enumerated, all the same, Avere imi)ortant enough 
to be noted by name, though they Avere within the Empire. 
They AA'^ere, furtlier, in the Province or administrative unit 
— vishaya — designated as ardja or ‘ non-7nonarcMcaV , i.e., 
republican. In other Avords, they Avere imx)ortant self- 
governing communities Aindcr the Maurya Emiieror. 

Their location has been separately discussed in Addendum 
Aparantas bcloAV this chapter. The Apardmtas of 

A.soka Avere not his ‘ Western neighbours ’ 
but communities within his cmiure (Bock Proclamation XIII). 
The Bdshtrikas, the Bhojas, and the Pitinikas Avere Aparantas, 
as they were in Apardnta, i.e.. Western India (see Addendum 
II). The Bashtrika,s and Bhojas are almost interchangeable 
owing to their close unity ; Bock Proclamation V has 
Bashtrikas Avhile E.P. XIII has in its place Bhojas. The 
Bashtrikas, Bhojas and Pitinikas oceuijied Avhat is called to-day 


® See Addendum II beloAV. Another spelling is Pdlidd. 
® l (Oimar). See Addendum II below. 
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Gujarat (including Cutch). Tlie connected territory to the 
north had been also republican just before, in Alexander’s time. 
The Araja-visliaya thus extended from Afghanistan to Sindh 
and to Gujarat, and probably it had been a well-established 
term beginning with the reign of Chandragupta Maurya. 

The order of the republics as enumerated by ASoha 
(Yonas to Pitinikas) is from Afghanistan 
Andhras and Paladas to Gujarat (N'ortli-West), and then it 
goes out of the India proper of the 
Hindus, to the Oxus ProTince which is the region of the 
AmdJiras (Northern Andhras) and Paladas (Paradas) (see 
Addendum II). The line of division is the Hindukush. The 
■ whole tract, however, seemed to be included in a Maurya 
administrative unit, — ‘the Ardja-visltaya The Puranic divi- 
sion Blidrata-tarsha was bounded b>' tlie Oxus and the Pamirs 
which comprised many ‘ Kshatriya colonies ’ and Hindu 
population, according to the Puraiu That population in 
the language of Herodotus (iii. 102), were the ‘ Indians settled 
northward of the other Indians, w'ho resemble the Baktrians in 
the way they live. They are the most war-like of the Indians.' 
The Aiiidhras and Palidas or Paladas (Piiradas) -who are noted 
in the Puranas to have been in that areai’- were amongst these 
iYorthern Indians. 

The Andhras of ASoka could not be the southern .■i.ndhras.. 

Andhras generations before, in the time of 

Chandragupta, the Andhras were a great 
kingdom, second in power only to Slagadha.’- It seems that 
the Andhra power was broken under the reign of Bindusara, 
ASoka’s father, who is credited with having carried on the 
policy of his father, Chandragupta, of unifying India : ‘ between 
the eastern and western oceans ’ he is said to have annexed 
sixteen capitals. This must point to the land of the Southern 


See“Asoka’s Jambudvtpa,” I.A., LXII. 169 ; Matsya, Ch. 113r 
pp. 40-43 =q 11 42 ] 

See Addendum II below. 

See reference to Pliny in V. Smith’s Early History of India 
(3rd edition), p. 200. 

Jayaswal, “ The Empire of Bindusara,” J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II^ 
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Deccan, as the area above it had already been under Chandra- 
gupta. Anoka’s inscriptions in the South prove the existence 
of a direct imperial government in the South. 

The Gandharas had already separated before Alexander’s 
time from Tak-slia^ila. In 326 B.C. they 
Constitution of the were monarchical. Young Porus, a 

Nabha-paiiktis nephew to the great Porus, was their 

king. But the question of the consti- 
tution of the Gandharas does not arise, although we have 
evidence of their being republican about 200 B.C.^® In Section 
Sill of the Bock Proclaniation.s in place of the Gandharas 
' the Nabhdka and the N dhha-jmnlciis ’ have been substituted. 
These were either neighbours of the Gandharas or some sub- 
divisions thereof. The NdhhaptinUis (‘ l>abha-lines ’) were 
like the Agrasrenis, and the Three Yaudheyas or Three 
Salankayanas, he., a league of the Yabhas.^® 

Up to this time the Nabhaka has not been identified. 

I find the name in the Ganapatha on Pfinini IV. 1. 112 as 

2?abMka. The rule before IV. 1. 112 deals with derivatives 
from republican names, and, that after, from river-names. 
The Ganapatha on Paniiii IV. 1. 112, gives an enumeration or 
group called ‘ Siva and othens ’ which contains names of 
rishis and founders of families (e.j/., Kakutstha, Kchada, etc.), 
royal dynasties («.</., Haihaya), rivers (Ganga, VipaSa) and 
a lot of obscure proper names. Along with Pitaka, Eikshaka, 
etc., are given Xabhaka and Urna-Ifahha. The Urna-Nabhas 
appear also in tli'> republican group of the Kajanyas, Arjuna- 
yanas, etc.^' :ka was iwobably a national title derived 

from the hTabha people. The “ 2fabha-lines ” (Xdhha-panlctis^^) 
which were evidently iien-monarehical, were probably identical 
with the Urna-iyilbhas, the Nfibhas of the Urna, now called 

The former reading Pulindd was a misreading for Palidd, 

The Gandharas instead of a king have Mnkhyas in the Maha- 
thdraia, Udyoga-Parva, Ch. 107. Patafijali (P., IV. 2. 52) puts them 
along with the Vasatis and yibis whom we know to be republican. 

‘ The Ndbha-Pamiis,’ another possible rendering, would suggest 
the Nabhas to belong to the Paktyes of Herodotus (see Addendum 

II below). 

” On Panini, IV. 2. 53. 

Compare ‘ areni’ ‘ lines ’ or ‘ rows ’ and its interpretation in 
Ch. XXVII (Pt. JI). 
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Una, a lofty range in eastern Swat, recently identified with, 
the Aornos of Alexander’s campaign.^® 


The identification of the Yavanas of Agoka is necessary. It 
The Yavanas of A&ka incidentally Settle a great contro- 

versy. The Yonas of A^oka, the ard]a- 
vishaya Yonas, were within the limits of the Maurya Empire. 
The grouping in ASokan records is ‘ the Yonas and Kambojas,’ 
while in Manu it is ‘ the Kambojas and Yavanas ’. There is- 
no doubt that these Yavanas were contiguous to the Kambojas. 


The Kambojas are identified Avith the people on the Kabul, 
river. Kow, Avho Avei'e these Yavanas ? They were the 
neighbours of the Kabulis. They were, therefore, on or near 
the Kabul river. Further, they were ‘ self-ruling ’ according 
to ASoka, and according to Manu^“ they had liA-ed along 
enough near the Aryan peoide to be regarded as occupying 
the position of a fallen caste though they had been a ‘ ruling 
people ’ (Kshatriya-jdtayah). According to the Mahahhdrata 
they had ceased to be rulers and Avere living like Kambojas 
and others under Hindu kings.®^ All these descriptions refer 
to the same conditions. These Yavanas could not be referred 
to the town of Alexandria founded by Alexander in the 
Caucasus. That was never a self-governing unit, and the 
Macedonian element of inA'alid soldiers, Avho Avere anxious 
to leaA’e the place, aau.s too small and Avould liaA^e UA-ailed 
themselves of the death of Alexander to migrate. On the 
other hand Ave have positive evddence of the existence of a 
Greek community on the Kubha or Kabul riA^er Avho had been 
there for a long time before Alexander’s invasion. It is strange 
that this fact has not been taken notice of. (It settles amongst 
other things, the vexed chronological question raised on the- 
mention of Yavaniini in Piinini.) 

The Kabul-Yavanas had been organised in a city-state 
of the Indian republican type in the time of Alexander — a fact 
Avhich comes in perfect harmony Avith the description of 
Afioka’s Ardja-visliaya. These Avere probably Greeks or 


See Mr. G. B. A. W. Oldham’s note cited in Addendum II below. 
With the Sakaa, i.e., the Sakas of Seistan. Manu, X. 44. 
fidnti-Parvan, LXV. 13-15. 
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lonians who had moved and immigrated under the suzerainty 
of the Persian Empire. The name of their city, Kysa, is a 
strong evidence of their origin. They had been Hinduised ; 
Alexander’s companions first regarded them as Indians. As- 
stated by the Macedonian writers the Sysians claimed to have 
been Greek in origin ; the claim was admitted. They Itnew 
Greek gods and Greek mythology and tradition.®* 

Their state was organised as an aristocracy and their 
President was called the Akoubhi. This word seems to be 
connected witli Kublid, the Vedic name for the Kabul river. 
It means (‘the Ijcader) of the People by the Kubha’ (A Kaubhi)^ 
Alexander’s companions were, convinced of the ethnic claim 
of the Akoubhis and they passed ten days in Hellenic revels 
with them. Unless the Akoubhis had been Greek in origin 
they could not hav'e been able to show' such intimate fami- 
liarity with matters of Greek mythology as they did and could 
not have convinced the Macedonian.s of their claim of kinship. 

From the treatment of Yavanas, the Kambojas, in 
Mami and the Mahdhhdruta, it appears that their republica 
soon lost their independence, and losing it they lost their 
social independence as well, and were absorbed into Brahman- 
ism under a degraded caste-status — for the Hindu can 
visualise human organisations only in terms of caste. The 
result therefore was that tbese races w'ere reduced into mere 
degraded castes living under Hindu rulers. 

Coins collected at Taxila by tbe late General Cunningham 
and published in his Coins of Ancient India 
of period (Pl«- ^ ^^nd HI) disclose names of some 

sovereign communities wdiich struck their 
coins in the Early !Manrya period. The Vata (or, VatdyAsvakas^ 
were the Asvakas wdio inhabited Eastern Afghanistan and who 
were included in the general term Kambojas (see Addendum II)- 
On their coin there is a Kabuli in long robes doing obeisance- 


** Arrian, Bk. V. Chap. I ; Arrian, Itidika, I, where Arrian with- 
out any doubt treats them as Greeks or Indo-Greeks. Cf, Wid 

of Patafijali (on P., IV. 1. 170). 

XX. 290 ; correction of the foot-note in Vol. XXI- 


101 . 
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to the Maurya symbol, Ghandra-on-lxiiW {J.R.A.S., 1936, 437) ; 
the inscription is in the old Sanskrit script (Hrahmi) — 
Via^ta^vake. Here Yata probably stands for va)-ta or tarta 
(^T^r) which reminds us of the Vdrldsastropajii:in description 
of theirs in the Artha-^dstra. Their coin (kdrslidpana) is of 
the old 100 ratti standard. The Amta-Rohia)takax, that is, the 
Rohatakas or Rohitakas of the end (or frontier}-^ have also their 
coin with a Brahmi inscription of the early Slaiirya period. 
They are the same as the Rohita-Mountaineen” nhom the 
Sanskrit Grammar cites as an Ayudhajivin Harnghn of the hills 
(Kasika on Panini, IV. 3. 91, i Ti%afiiii?ir: i). 

The Roh Rajputs survived down to lluhammadan times. The 
Afghans even to-day call their country Roh. These as avoII as 
some other subordinates who.se coins have come down to us 
belonged to the Ardja-vishaya of Asoka and his ancestors ; 
while the Audumbaras who have on their earliest coin 
(G.A.I., IV. 2) Maurya symbols and Dharmachakra — definitely 
pointing to A§oka*s suzerainty — belonged to or the neigh- 
bourhood of Kangra (see Ch. XVIII). 

ADDBXDIIM II 

L0C.4TI0N OF HiKTjt: Eepublic.s in Asok.4.’8 Inscriptions 

The following extracts are given from a paper published by 
me in the Indian Antiquary { 1933 ), Vol. LXII, pp. 121-33, 
entitled “ Places and Peoples in Anoka’s Inscriptions,” bearing on 
the identification and location of the republics mentioned in his 
proclamations . 

I. Asoka’s Fdladas, Amdhrns, and the so-called 
Rdja-Visaya 

Rock Series Proclamations, Section XIII,^* mention the 
(1) Pdladas and (2) Amdhras which have not been correctly 
identified. Xo definite proposal has been put forward about 
the Pdladas ; and the Amdhras have been taken to be the 
Daksinapatha Andhras. As I shall show belowy the Pdladas 
w'ere in Afghanistan and are well-known to Sanskrit geography 
as Paradas, and there w'cre their neighbours Northern Andhras, 
according to the Purdnas. 


Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 211. 
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Asoka's inscriptions have two main forms of the name of 
the Pdlada community ; 

Palada Pniuia 1. P(d)Uda (at Kalsi). 

2. (Palida (at Sliahbazgarlii) ; 

{Pdrimda (at Girnar, which is only 
a dialectic variant of Palida). 

Curiously enough, tlie P-tirdnas also have these two forms^ 
as Parada and Parita. The Matsya (Ch. 113, 40-43), describing 
the ' noHhern countries ' (desdh udichyah), has : 

^TP-srrir i 

5?rar |5ir: qit^r II (41)== 

The Yayu, in the corresx)onding place (Cli. 45, s. 116), gives : 

wm fR-’jR'tr: ii=® 

Here Parita has tlio hard form for the Palida of Afioka. 
Parada is the general form in Sanskrit literature, as we shall 
see below. In the Vdyu text, is a mislection for JIOT:. 
On the Pulinddh (whieli occur in the same group in other 
authorities) avo should recall here tliat Dr. Hall noted years 
back, in ccmnienting oji ' the Sindbu-Pulindas, ’ that there 
were northern Pulindas as avcH as southern Pulindas.*’ They 
are, I think, the modern Povindah clan of the Afghans. The 
form Kiilinda is also Avell-attested (see the citations on Khasas- 
by Sir George Grierson in L.S.I., IX, Pt. 4, pp. 3-5). It 
represents tlie Kiminda of tlic coins. In fact, one MS. of the 
Vdyu reads Kuninda--^ Possibly at an early stage the 
Kunindas lived in the region of the present X.-W. Frontier 
Province. EdrapuriJea, is a corruption of the well-known 
Edra-hurilca Avhich I Avould take as the Sanskrit name for 
Arachosia. The ^akdh-Druhydh ( = Eraddh, ‘ the lake people ’) 
of the texts evidently rejiresents the people of Seistan- 
Drangiana. 


.T. Vidyasa.!?ai'a’s od., Calcutta, 1876, p. 303. 

== Bibliotheca Indica ed., Vol. I, p. 351. 

Wilson and H.'ill’s Vishnn Piirdna, Vol. II, p. 150,.^BiQlgBr 
where he cites the Rdmuyana, Ki. Kanda, XLIII. 

AnandaSrama ed., p. 138, MS. *1. 
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■pfcsleriaf'jB are o& PaniSM-PaliS :- ?: ''--r.T'ft 

tT«atnseial sLow'S tiiat H ■.■■-:■■: in 
I,/«>esA3<>3'jI itSaeBSiiada* AfeljastetSa.^* It ifiiould Tj^' iiCTe 

tl^. in tJjfe previou* Ttrf*. Taj^w sias 
( —AimdVi), fT<jm Pariidh. 

H'iiiiikrii authoritm groTijj p<rop]?; alcrji’ r-<miBTi- 
mtjfrs most <jf whom ar<i iritmtioa] with ’Lose :;:er.*ier:td tsy 
A(«>ka. They also aiford data for their joeatro r. I'L;- v.-il! be 


fo<;tt«r understood by torflparing the followirii' L-r- : — 

Aao&a’a inHcnpHowi?^ — YoDa-Kariiboias (-Kirhhoyas) ; 

yabhaka-SabijapajhtiB < = Gaihdharas <A EP.. V); 
iihoja-Pitinikas ( = Eathika-PitiniL&f? f.i EP.. Y); 
Ariidhra ( = Adhaj-Paladas. 

Umndyana (K. 43. 4-12). — ^Kamboja-yavana!;. Sakas, 

Varadas ( = Pdrofla^).'^ 

Manu (10, 41). — Kariibojas, Yaverias, Fdmlae, 

Pahnavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas, Kliasas.^® (The 


*■' E MycWputd'M he'd. ( 11 th ed.), I, j<. 3 l~). 

^ ^nwt: i 

tdTfr^ai ii a., p- 

Thijji- identification -with the Afridis is due to Jfr. Jayachandra 
Vidyaiahkara (.! .li.O.R.H., X.VIII, 5 ) 9 , 07 ). They 31*0 tiie same as 
tiie Apo:nialiA o£ Parius and Hemdotu-s (III, 5 ) 1 ). I have heard 
Oh.'tzni mun pronouncing the name as ‘ apvril ’ and ‘ nparUz 

*• .JayaswaJ, Hindu. I’olUy (Orst ad.), I, 142 - 15 , stands modified 
by tills paper. 

'** 'J’lie countries mentioned aie expressly northern (verse 4 ) and 
in the llimiilaya : 

II 

In the previou.s verse, tliei-e aie the 3 I]cccbas, Pulindas, Surasenas, 
Pi-asthulas, llharatas. Kurus and 3 Iadra 1 cas. These Kurus and 3 Iadras 
must be the Uttara-Kums and Uttara-JIadras. Tlie former are 
located by I'tolemy in the Pamirs. The Puranas mention the exisE 
ence of ‘ colonies of Kshatriyas ’ in that i-egion (Matfiya, 113 . 42 ). 

[’Sfl'id] - SErs^tsrr 1 

1 )r?r (:) mvm II 

'I’lie Ch\naa are the Sina race of Gilgit (L.S.I., IX, 4 , p. 5 , 
11 . 5 ). The Darodas are the modem Dards ; the Kiratas are the 
Kii'.-i.iit is of Nepal. 
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loading PaAnaiw , interehanges -with Palilava in tie 
MSS.) 

MaMbhdraia. — Sakas, K^bojas, Bahlikas, Yavanas, 
Paradas, Kiilingas, Taiiganas.®* 

Harivathsa. — (Yavanas), Sakas, Tukharas, Daradas, 
Paradas, Tanganas, Khas'as, Pahlavas, and other 
■ barbarians ’ (Mloeehas) of the Himalaya.^® 

Here, in the Sanvamia, \!e have an express location in 
tlie Himalaya for tlie Paradas.®* A passage of the Mahd- 
bhamta {Sabhd P., Ch. .52, 2-3) also locates them between 
Western Tibet (Mandara) and evidently the Hindnknsh 
(Merp) range, on the river Sailoda,®’ which can only be tie 
Kunar. I cite here the t ext : — 

% ^ ijwr ii 

Tt?^^ df oir: 7^31*5: II®® 

They dealt in ‘ ant-dng ’ gold (i‘f. lA., 4, 225). There can be 
little doubt that the valley of the Kunar-Chitral river is meant 
here.*® They seem to have been allied to the Apailtas, for the 
form Parlta is very near tiieni. 

The Mulidbhdrata (Bhtsma P.) reads their corrupt variants 
Apavantdh and Pardnidh together : 

'Til'll 3fWRI: I 

If this be compared with the Vdyu text quoted above, it 
will appear that the Apardnidh and Pardnidh of the Mahd- 
bhdmta stand for the Aparita.? and Biidras of the Vdyu.*’* 


L.S.I., IX, Pt. 4, p. 3. Tahganapiira was near BadrinSth 
(Gai’liwai), see Ibid., IX, Pt. 4, p. 3, n. 0. 
s® 0440 ; Ibid., IX, Pt. -1, p. 4. 

®* /5id., IX, Pt. J, p. 3. 

Probably the origin of the classical stories of the river ‘Silas 
3* Southern text, Ch. 78, verses 78-70. 

3* See below further data. 

■** Wilson and Hall, Vishriu Pur&tta, II> 16. 
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It iieeitis certain that there was a comirniniry r.alled 
Andhrafi in the North, T].'.- Motayo., in ' 
'Sotthem Andhim the opening verse on the t-nij.'a^^-ry.tion of 
the ‘wfithern muntries,’ has Fvr Andhras 
just in the place where Aparilon are given hy ti e ' 

mAm: i 

II 

The Bhagavaia (iX. 20, 30) inelndes Anrlhras in a liat of 
northern pcopk-s : — 
t%rpj-f5i5r, 

— ^Xirnayasagara ed. (1923), p. ill. 

I arn not in a position to ascertain wliethf i any tribal ! 
name in Afghanistan at ^rresent corresponds with Andhra. It 
may, however, be pointed out that in the nortli of Af^ianistan, 
about a hundred miles to the west of Balkli, there is tlie 
district of Andha-kbui marked on Itie map: and aceorrling to 
the MaUya tlte Bur Andhras were in the Jiaililka group,*^ 

The Arhdiiras of A^oka seem to have been the northern 
Andliras, as lie mentions allied and neighbouring units in pairs, 1 
e.g., Yona-Kaiiiboja, Bhoja-Pitinika, Italhika-Pitirjika, Airidhra- 
Palida. In the nathlgumphii inscription of Kharavola we 
have tlie Rathikas and Bhojakas fighting together XX, 

87). Thus w'o may con.sider tlic Arhdha-(.\nd)ira-)Palida.s to 
have been neigli hours. 

These northern Andhra.s were self-governing (.see below), 
while the Daksinapatha Andhra, according to the evidence 
of the Aftokan inscriptions and of the A.sokan stupas noticed by 
the Ghincse pilgrims, seems to have been under the imperial 
government. 

Fortunately we are not left merely to infer the situation 
Irfjcaiion of Northern 0^ Wie Andliras and Paladas from mere 

Andhras and Paladas strings of names or from a reference to 

m Pura^as Such a comprehensive term as Himavat,** 

wliieh included the Ilinduktisli, the Pamirs and Tibet. The 

I have ascertained since from Na'/.arkhar, an Afpehan of 
Sarafza, ^nzni, that Andhefl or A-ndhri, i.s a most warlike GilzaT 
tribe in Afghanistan. 

E.g., in the Bdmayaria, Ki. 43. There is a distinction 
tjetween our Himalaya and Bimavat. 
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Piirauas furiii^ih data for a more definite location. There 
is a section in the Puranic geography of Bharatavarsa >vhieli 
deals with tJie watershed of a system of six rivers, tliree of which 
flow to the east, and three to the west. All lliese riverB had 
their sources in a lake system called Bindu-i-aKu situated in the 
region known as IJlmnpuysa (literally, ' the snow eonnliy ’).** 
The three rivers flowing vsesiwards are the Slid (spelt also 
jSHa), Calif u and Kindhu : — 

g'frTi I (:) i 

(See Mafsya, ch. 120, 40 ; Vdiiti, i. 47, 39 ; Samdyaifa, 
ifd/aJC., 43, 11-14.) 

The countries by The side of each of these ji>'ers are given 
in detail (Malsya, verses 40-40 ; BralimaiHja, ii. 18, 41-49).** 
The Mndhn is undoubtedly the Indus. The Cuisu is the 
Oxus, the Fo-isu of Yuau Chwang.*® It should be noted that 
the Chinese pilgrim dcscrihc.s the Oxns region and the conntiies 
lying between il> and the Indus (on the Indian frontier) in 
Hindu terms, wfliich tally with Hindu geography. The Bharata- 
varsa of the Puranas extended up to the southern bank 
■of the Oxus, and was larger than the present-day India in that 
direction. 

The name Calif u {' eye ') is a sanskritisaliou of the original 
name of the Oxus, (■/“., Ainu, which liad been understood as 
nksu ( = Skt. aJisi, ‘ eye '). In Sanskrit literatiire we come 
across its other form, Valsu (also Taul-nu), which is the origin 
of the Mongolian Balsu, Tibetan Paksu, and Chinese Fo-tsu 
•or Po-isu and is preserved in VaJeshan (modern Wakhan). Its 
neighbour, mentioned .several times by Yuan Cliwang, is spelt 
both as ISita and fillta (' cold "). There is no room for doubting 
the identity of Caksu with Aksu, i.e., the Oxus, supported, as 
this is, by tlie alternative and real form, Vaksii. The countries 
on the Caksu, as named in the Pvrdyas arc : 


Varsa is, litej'ally, a tract of conntiw subject to its ow'n system 
of rainfall, i.e., having a distinctive cliuj.vte. Tlie Piiru^a-s, liowever, 
base these divisions on culture, that is, on individual, characteristic 
civilisation. 

** The Bralimaiida text has become more coriupt. 

*“ Life, p. 196 ; Beal’s Si-yii-ki, ii, 280. 
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(1) Chlna-maru (Vdyu), Vlra-maru {Matsya) ; (2) Kalita*® 
(Vdyu), Kaiigana (Matsya); (3) Sarva-mulika*’ (Vdyu), Biilika 
(Matsya) ; (4) Tusara (Tukhara)-<‘MW-Andlira (Vdyu), Tusara 
(Matsya) ; (5) Tampaka*® (Vdyu), Barbara-Anga (Matsya) ; 

(6) Balhava (Bralmdnda), Palinava (Vdyu), Yagrhna (Matsya) ; 

(7) Parada (Matsya), Parata (Bralmiduda), Daracla (Vdyu); 

(8) Saka (Vdyu, Matsya); Khasa (Brahmdnda).^^ 

Now, avoiding the question of the identifieaticn of each 
of these items, which is outside the scope of this paper, we are 
on firm ground in regard to Tusara, whicii is a well-known 
spelling for Tukhara (like Sasa for Khasa). Tukhara is 
sufficiently described by Yuan Chwang,®" who visited all parts 
of the area that was included in ancient Tukhilra, i.e., the 
districts of tlie present Afghanistan that go by the names of 
Tokharistan and Badakhshan. The Tukhara country docs 
adjoin the Oxus, and dees extend to the valley of the Chitral 
river, the country of the ancient Daradas and Chinas (= Sinas), 
on the east, and marches on the west with Balkh, which it 
once included within its limits. Tlie Purapic description 

Tala in. the Brahmanda. 

Masa-muliJca in the Brahmanda. 

Lamydka in tlie Brahmanda. 

The texts of the Matsya (c. 250 A.D.) and Vuyu (c. 350 A.D.) 
are given below : — 

M. 120 : 

— Anand. cd.) 

TTfTiq; i 46 

r. i. 47 : 

tfiRHRgqRraqr^iq: 5iq;iq; ii 

iTfiR ^rqq^R. ’gg; i 44 

Cf. Br., II. IS ; 

3i«r ?rr55t^ i 

*r^?iqRrsi:qTq;rq; qifqR qiiirq: i 46 

siqq^tgg; siw^Rfr II 47 

““ Life, pp. 195-00. 
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would place Parada (the Palada of ASoka) between Balhava 
(Balkh) and Darada and Khasa (Dardistan), that is to say, 
the Paradas would be located in what is now Badakhshan.®*- 
The Andhras were next to Tnkhara. They too were by the 
Oxus. In the time of Asoka there were no Tokhatls there, 
and probably the jVndhras and the Paradas wore neighbours, 
the two peoples occupying the area between And-khui 
(Afghan-Turkistan) and the frontier of Chitral. It seems 
that the Paradas became insignificant in the early Gupta 
period, when the Yayu w-as wnilten in its present form, as it 
gives their neighbours, the Daradas, in their place, contrary to 
the Matsya, w’hicli wns closed in the Kushan-Andhra period 
(o. 250 A.D.). The neighbours of the Paradas, called Ambaathcs 
by Varahamihira : XVI, 22), were not the Ambasihaa 

of India proper, but the people whom Ptolemy (xviii, 3) calls 
Ambantai and places in the Paropanisadai, to the north of the 
Parietal (see his map in McCrindle, p. 8). Ptolemy gives the 
other Ambastai separately. 

For our period, Mann is a good guide ; and hlanu’s Code 
gives exactly the same situation as the Matsya, viz., 


Paradas — ^PalhUAms — Chinas — Kiratas — Daradas — KhaSaa 


(X, 44). 

This means that in the time of the Code (c. 150 B.C.) the 
Paradas and Palhavas extended up to the Chinas (Sinas) and 
Daradas (Dards). Here Falhava seems to me to be a form of 
Valhava (Balkh), v changing to j), a change well known in 
Prakrit and in the area concerned. This Palhava of Mann has 
nothing to do with Parthia. 


Tuan Chw'ang includes the countries by the upper Oxus 
as well as the Pamirs in Jambudvipa, just 
Evidence o{ AAokft s Puranas include them in Bharata- 

Kitlc on the UxuH • . -r r. 

varsa. When A6oka inentzoned JamDU- 


dvlpa, he probably referred to a division greater than Bharata- 
varsa. The then All-India, i.c., the India up to the Oxus 


SI We should, however, note that Yuan Chwang's Varadasthana 
was probably somewhat farther south (sec Si-yv-ki, ii. 285). Varada 
sthana would mean ‘ the land of the Varadas, tlic form Vara a 
being a softer development of Parada, The form is mot with as 
early ns in the Bdmayana. 
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<hi8 empire) was included in it : it was something like i\sia,“ 
That ASoka ruled up to the Oxus is proved by his sfiipa wliicli 
Tuan Chwang saw in the Antarapa, or Andarab, country ; 
■“ There is one sltipa built by Asoka-raja ” (Life, p. 195). 


Pura^io Enumeratiou 
of Oxus Countries 


The name Vira-maru (Matsya) was changed into Cliina- 
maru (Vdyii) owing to Chinese political 
influence reaching up to Persia in the 
first century B.C., embracing the ‘ desert 
country ’ (Eussian Turkistan). By this maru (Glihia or Vira) 
were meant the rvastc lands of Tnrkislan commencing above 
And-khui on the Oxus. This is also suggested by Varaha- 
mihira’s record : 


Palhava-^veta-Euna (White Huns ) — Cliola (i.e., northern®®) 
— Avagdna { = Apagdna = Afghdn) — Maru — China (XVI, 38). 

This maru was in Zend called mouru, which survives in 
the name Merv. The Puranic enumeration seems to run from 
west to east. Taking the tract between the Oxus and the 
Paropamisus-Hindukush, the Puranic names may be equated 
with the modern names thus ; — 


Desert 

corresponding to 

Maru (China) 

Kerki 

>> 

5> 

Kalika ? 

And(h)-khui 

>> 


Andhras 

Balkh 


ff 

Valhava 

Badakhshan 



Parada 

Shighnan-Wakhan 



Saka 

Pamirs 

J? 


Khaga 


In the time of Asoka, the districts of northern Afghan- 
istan now known as And-khui, Mazar-i-Sharif and Khulm seem 


Otherwise it would be identical with Bharatavarsa : but it 
seems that a term was designedly adopted to indicate a wider area. 
In Hindu geography Jambtidvipa is made up of several varsas, 
including Bharatavarsa. I shall show in my note on the Aparaihtas 
of A4oka that he employed technical terms of Hindu geography. 
The wider significance of the name Jambuclvlpa dates from a time 
anterior to Asoka, and the name is to be found used in that wider 
sense in the Buddhist canon as well as in the Epics. 8ee “ Procla- 
mation of A4oka as a Buddhist and his Jambudvipa,” I.A., LXH. 
107-71. 

CJ. Ency. Brii. (11th ed.), XIII, 330. 
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to have been under the Andhras, and Badakbshan under the 
Paradas. 

The correct form of the name of the country is Parada 
, (Farada), and of that of the neople, 

Parada, as Valhava would be the place 
name, and Valhaveya and (Valhika) the name of the people. 
The present-day Bdradzai, a Durrani tribe, allied to the 
Yusuf-zai, seems to be their representative. 

There has been a misreading and misappreciation of a. 

term in Eock Series XIII. In connection 
■Lne a-Raja-Viimia ... 

of A. 4 oka ■ '"'Fh these self-governing communities, 

the emj)eror, after noting the success of 
his measures in the kingdoms of his foreign neighbours, outside 
his empire, records his success with regard to certain communi- 
ties, ‘here’, i.c., within his empire. To take the translation 
of HuUzSch : — 

” And this (.dhmUma-vijana, i.c., ‘ conquest by morality ’) haa 
been won repeatedly by Devanampriya both (here) and among all 
his borderers, even as far as. . . .where the YOna king named Antiyoga. 


“ Likewise here in the king’s territory among the TOnas and. 
KambOjas. . . 

‘ In the king’s territory ’ is a translation of raja-visayamM 
(Girnar). [The second member of the phrase had been mis- 
read by Biihler as viiavaji (Kalsi). I have compared the 
letters of the edition, and satisfied myself that Hultzsch’s. 
reading is correct. What Biihler read as ji is really si ; and it 
has to be read along with visava as visavasi ( = Skt. visaye)^ 
corresponding with the Girnar wsayamhi.] 

But the grouiiing of the two w'ords hidd and ldjar{viiavasi)> 
is wrong. It should be hiddldjavisavasi 
that is to say, it is ‘ hidd-’, or ‘ hida-’ [ == iha], a-raja-visaye 
(i.c., ‘ here, in the non-monarchical tract ’). The Girnar version 
has also Mdd, not hida (see plate, p. 26).®® At Kalsi we have 
both the forms, hidd and hida, but Girnar has only hida (for 
Skt. iha). It is thus clear that hiddrdja [hida a-rdja, hidd- 


®* Jnsoriplions of Aaoha, 1925, p. 4S. 

®® The point has been missed by Hultzsch owing to the vowel 
sign not being prominent. 



nmnu pouTv 


ft* Ttowf ss«ai wf mndki fts well kniftiw:! ; :, j-. •/. i i ’s 

jffisefftpitMMss JhiiiTmihf j>p. Ivm, tomij,** 

|ila thf^ ietm KX^mja r&vsya orftbaTbly IsSj.; i. 

Jt wan* a juart of the & pTovtiLcefjr a i-j'-rnoT- 

sMp, as! &ffm!th:tT»Ure wmt. kie the ni of 

the (Mptm. There waa profoably a pTov:e.ee of tL^ri-..^: r-T.'jblics, 
a mp»rsiki trajteriftl &fJnnTm‘.r^i:ive Knit, a prot-j.jtr.ratfr JjTc- 
riKee- Hke flio Cetstrai ladiaB Jigtacy of orir day.j 

11, AjififfimUj.. n'A AparStuH. and Aiokd'g Ap^i.'rdr/ito.-f 
There i» isihu^pziTeheTiAen -aiih roi-arf to ar.o'hf-i word. 
In IjifyjJr Hertes V. Khe text Sias t/eeri takon sa apararf^id. acd as 
utefiTtmu: ‘wMt'f'Tn TieigMtoms tafeing tfte weid as mace np 
of apatfi «m<«. It roijshf ako be analysed as — athta, 

i.fi., tbo ‘ home ’ or ‘inside * nftigMje>Tir.s : or possi' ,y as arara 
amUt, the ‘inferior’ jieighhtrtUT?.. 'Bnt these imerr.-retations 
must he given up as inadr/u-srfijie. ioz the rearling :s Aparamta 
fat Gimar, Apardtd : at Ithanll, Apaltzmid), i.e., ‘ the peoples 
htrlongjng to ySjrHTSnt'd.” The Apalnmfa rA EaLsi is tiierefore 
to he taken as nsed jast like the Avardntah of the Pajanas. 
ApardnUi is a term tised hy ninda geographers : it means the 
division of India called ‘Western India This Western India 
is thus dcHcribed about 2-50 A.D. (Matnya Pxirdyta. lVi, 49-51): 

f*T*T^*J \ 

w-m m [qr]'^ n 

[JTi]'''® fwet^ ?r i 

^-511?^: *1? II 

erififfr arf?; =5? i 

Of. Brahmanda, ii, xvi, p. 27 (Venk. ed., verses 51-62). 
X X X X X X X arnffiRL®* i 

®® tlult7,8ch tranelatcs as “ western borderers,” Inscriptions of 
Aiolfa, 1025, p. 10. I had previously suggested this rendering 
Ulindu, Polity, 1024, i. 43) ; but this is not maintainable, as we shall 
presently see. 

qrt, corrected from the Vdyu text. 

'Ef, corrected from the Vay-u text. 

5PT7RdT»I, in the printed text is an obvious misreading. 
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^q^tsrfq%: n 60 ii 

cr«rr q;<iriqlrq wqn: i 
5 rr^m a 5 r %qRR-sr 4 ^r ii 61 ii 
^f‘q;=?;ar; ^r-nr^qr; ?Tf i 

5 E= 5 ^?Tr^ §usr^ar arR^rWril: g? ii 62 ii 

3 Tq^T?m^ 

C/. Yayu, 45, 128-131. 

amfStrfvRI'TcT I 

#raqqr ^l; HI II 

3s?rT^ girar^ i^JTOrsffq#; h? i 
cT«rr %q ll^l: II 

snraq^T^iTv q 5 r ii 

•+rr 5 ®® Hni|?n: i 

51151^ Hf II 

?p:qtrai«q [ =“ arnram]*! 

The extra line in the Vaya gives a definite datum in 
^q?iqir (miscopied as *iiqW(ir:), i.e., from Surparaka, the 
modern Sopara, which is descrihed as the capital of Aparanta 
in E.I,, XI. The name probably owed its origin to SOrparaka 
having been the port for sailing to Assyria (^ura). 
are the modern Kacchis, the Gujarati-speaking people living in 
Cutch (Kacch) Saviaheyah I have subdivided as sa-Mdheydh, 
‘ with the people of the Mahi valley ’. Sdrasraia refers to the 
river Sarasvati, still bearing its old name. It is to the west 
of the Mahi. Gf. Varahamihira : 

9iT^frf^-5sq;t;-Hrt;i5iHTi-^5-iqerar: 1 

^fSST qi%Hi I (31) 

According to the above text, Aparanta, lit., ‘ the western 
end, ’ extended from Xasik to the Ean of Kacch, including the 
area now called Thar Parkar on the northern edge of the Ean. 
It is for the most part identical with the Gujarat country, with 


®® Anandasrama text : ntg. 

is a misleading for the 3TqtRtT of the Matsya. 
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probably a later extension beyond the TSptl river (Tdjial-aih 
idha).^ 

Now, who were Anoka’s Apardmid ? The inscriptions 
are not very helpful here ; in fact they are positively confusing, 
as will be seen from the extracts quoted below : — 

Girnar — Yona-Kdmboja-Gamdhdrdna7h (1) Ristilca (incorrect 
for Sd§tika)-P(e)teniMnam ye vd pi aihne (2). 

Mansehra — ^Practically the same as above, except that it 
reads Bathika-Pitimkana. 

Xalsi — Yona-Kamboja-Gamdhdldnam e vd pi a-mne Apa- 
lamtd. 

Shahbazgarhl — Yona-Kamboya-Gamdharanam Raihikanam 
Pitinikanam ye va pi Aparamid. 

Dhauli — Yona-Kambocha-Gamdhalcsu Lathika-Pitenikesu e 
vd pi amne Aptalamtd. 

It will be noticed that Girnar, Mansehra and Dhauli 
would describe at least the second group (Eastrika-Pitinika) 
as Aparantas, and would seem to indicate that there were 
other Aparautas among whom ASoka carried on his propa- 
ganda of positivism. Shahbazgarhi, on the other hand, would 
indicate both groups as non-Aparanta, while Kalsi knows only 
the first group, and will make them Aparamtas ! The first 
group, we know from the Rdmdyana downwards, to he 
udicydh (Northerners), and never Westerners. We have to 
regard Kalsi as defective, in omitting hy mistake the mention 
■of Rdstnka-Piiinikdnam. Similarly the Shahhazgarhl text 
is to be considered defective as omitting by mistake aiie (other) 
before Aparamta. The mistake at Shahhazgarhi show-.s that 
in Gandhara (Province) the engraver or writer on the rock did 
not know that Eathikas and Pitinikas were Apart riit as or that 
they were neighbours, for he makes them separate and does 
not group them. The mistake also shoAvs that Yona- 
Kamboja-Gandhara, which the writer knew Avell, wore net 


.Tayamaiigala, commentator of the Vatsyayana KdmasCUra, 
•similarly describes Aparanta as bordering on the Western Sea 

and (next to it) Lata, ‘ which lies to 
tlio west of We.stern IVlalaA'a,’ i.e., the TJjjayani country (3pT^;jn^- 
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Iparamtas. The writer at Kalsi, who docs not nse the form 
Aparariita but has Apalaihta, missed or omitted the real 
Aparahtas and employed the non-teehnical apalamid, and 
writing as he was in the upper Siwaliks, he might correctly 
call the Pcshawaris and Kabulis ‘ the Westerners The true 
text is at Girnar, Mansehra and Bauli, according to which, read 
in the light of Shahbazgarlii, the peoples to whom Aparamta 
applied were the BaiMlca (Edstnka)-Pitini1caa (Peteivikas). 

Having Pitinikas as one of the Aparahta administrative 
units, we can safely infer that the next neighbours, the 
Bhojas {Bhoja-Pitinika, Rock XIII), were included in the 
‘ other Aparahtas > . We liave thus three communities who 
were Aparantas : 

Bhojas 

Eastrikas 

Pitinikas 

The Eastrikas Avere the connecting link between the two, 
and must have been in a imsition from which tliey could link 
the Pitinikas and the Bhojas with themselves. Thus, if we 
can fix the localities of the other tw^o, Ave can guess the position 
of the Pitinikas almost to a certainty. 

For a period of less than a hundred years after Afioka, we 
have the evidence of Kliaravela (E.I., XX. 79) that “ all the 
Eathikas and Bhojakas ” fought against him together. This 
shows that there Avas more than one Eathika republican chief 
and probably more than one Bhojaka republican chief, and 
that the two were di.stinct, though closely allied. They were 
probably, therefore, close neighbours : Bhoja-Eastrika-Pitinika 
made really one group. 

According to a passage of the Mahdblidrata one had to 
cross the Chambal to reach the Bhoja 
Location of RastriUn, gfate and Kava-Eastras or Nine Eastras.®* 

Jritinika and i>hojH ’ 'v 

States According to anotlier passage, the Bhoja® 

were betAveen Kaiusa and Sindh (Sindhu- 
Pulindakas).®* The Bhojas were allied to Krisna’s kinsmen, the 
Andhaka-Vrisnis, and migrated with them to Western India 
from ^urasena. They must have settled near them, that is near 

®® Sahhd-Parvan, Ch. 31 (l-L). 

®® Bh'Tania-Parvan, cited by Wilson and Hall; V.P,, ii, 153 
(Ch. IX, 38-40). 
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Sathiawar. The position suggested by the MalahMraia^^ 
is below Sindh and to the west ol the Malavas, "with whom 
are associated the Kaitisas Matsya, 113. 52). 

By crossing the Chambal one came into the MalaAa country. 
The locality thus suggested is between Sindh and JIalava. 
The limit of the Malavas in Western India was Mount Abu, 
Arbuda {Arhuda-Malavah), i.e., the Aravali range. Leaving 
the Bhojas here, let us see if we can be more definite about 
the Eastrikas or Lathikas. 

Our best guide here is Ptolemy. He places Larike between 
the mouth of the Mahi river and the peninsula of Kathiawar 
<McCrindle, p. 38) and extends its dominions from the mouth 
of the Karmada (Barygaza) to the east of Indo-Skythia or 
Sindh (McCrindle, jj. 152). Ptolemy's Ponlindai, Avhom Yule 
places to the KE. of the Ean of Kaceh (McCrindle, j). 157), 
are the Sindhu-Piilindas of the Sanskrit texts. Larilca is an 
exact rendering of Pdstrika in its Prakrit form. 

We have thus on the authority of Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.) 
Larike extending from Bharoach to the Gulf of Kacch, i.e., 
the modern Gujarat (west of Western Malwa). Larike seems 
to have extended up to the river Sarasvati — noted by Varaha- 
mihira as the limit of Western India (sT^r 
^^•.)_AVhich rises from the Arar'ali hills and fall.s into the 
Gulf of Kacch. Ptolemy’s limits of Larike coincide with tliose 
of Lata-desa of Sanskrit writers (Ajjara-Malma-puscimcna 
Lata-desu). The names Lathi, a State in KatliiaAvar, and 
Kathl, a caste name among Marwari (Malav-rvar) Taisyas 
preserve the ancient Eathika. 

The Pitinikas, for the reasons indicated above, should have 
lived somewhere betAveen the loAver courses of the Mahl and 
Sarasvati rivers. Koav, about 40 miles to the south-by-east of 
Ahmadabad lies the modern toAvn of Petlad, in Avhat is now 
part of the Baroda State. The old name of this place Avas 
Petila (.see A.yS'.JK.W.C,, 1920, pp. 47, 60). Petila = Petina. I 
think there can be little doubt that in this name avc liaAC a 
iiurvival of the ancient Pitinika, Petinika, Petenika (omitting 
the suffix), and that it suits the location otherwise suggested.®® 

®® For a. Pettaifi from Gujarat iu the seventh century see lloraes, 
Jiadamhakiila, p. 66. 
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The Bhojas, who, according to the MaMMarata, BMsma-P. 
list, should have resided hclow the Kan of Kacch, must have 
occupied Kacch. The Kastrikas, in the middle, extended up 
to the frontiers of the Pitinikas and the Bhojas. The 
BJic^dkas, a caste, are to-day mostly found in Cutch and 
Kathiawar.*® 

The Maha-Rastras were, according to the Puranas, in the 
. Daksinapatha {Vdyu). They were thus 

'xTifcsinjpatiia' Iparahta people. The Eastrikas 

should not, therefore, be identified with 
them. It is probable that some of the Rathikas and Bhojas 
moved down to the other side of the Satpnra hills, and settled 
there. But their chief home, especially in Asoka’s time, was 
to the north of the Narmada, in Gujarat proper, from 
Kathiawar to Kacch. 

In the time of the Pcriplus (r. 80 A.D.) the very area called 
by Ptolemy ‘ Larike ’ was called ‘ Abiria 
It seems that the Abhii as of Gujarat were 
the Eastrikas of Asoka and the Yadavas of the Maka- 
bJidraU. Again and again in that area we find republicans, 
lu the time of the Mnhdbhdraia there are Andhaka- 
Vrsnis and Bhojas (Yadavas); in the time of Afioka 
Ave have the Eastrikas and Bhojas ; in the time of Kharavela 
we have the Rathikas and Bhojakas ; in tlie time of Samndra 
Gupta we have the Abhiras, Avhile a contemporary Puranio 


** Entliovcn, in liis Trihes and CasUa of Bomhotj (I, 229) writes ; 
■“ Bhojaks, also known as Itagas, are found in considerable numbers 
in Kathiawar and Cutch. Tliey were originally Shiimali Brahmans 
who adopted the .Tain faith for a living.*’ 

B.ai Baliadur lliralal, in a letter to me, notes their absence in 
the Central India States. In Kajputana tlieir nuuibor in 1931 was 
2,754. In 1901 tlicy were all returned from llcwar, wliich is not far 
from Cutch. These facts point to Cutch being ttieir original home. 

I have ascertained at Konch, ne.ar Tekari in the GayS, district, 
that Sakaldvipi Bralimans are also called Tihojakaa. In the Deoba- 
ranark inscription of .Tivita Gupta II, Dhojakna appear as priests 
of the sun-god. The Sakal-dvipa, cv Sakadvipa, from which they 
came to Bihar was evidently Indc-Scythia, wliich comprised Cutch 
and Sindli. In tlie time of Asoka the Bhojakas, Avho survived till 
Kharavcla’s time as a political community, must be regarded as 
■connected "with the ancient Bhojas. 
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text designates the Sanrastras and Avantyas — ‘ Abliiras 
in the time of Kumara Gnpta I and Skanda Gupta liave the 
Posyamitras there. These were all one and the same or allied 
people, with elilferent names at different times. 

The treatment of these two in A.soka's inscriptions shows 
that to .some extent the Bhojas w'ere 
identical with the Rastrikas, for in Rock 
P. V and Rock P. XIII they interchange like the Xabhakas 
and Gandharas. It seems that the Bhojas ^vere amongst 
the Rastrikas, as the Xabhas were amongst the Gandharas. 


Kafltri ka- Bhojas 


III. Asdka'n Repnhlicann 

Paradas and (Xorthern) Andhras are not in the list of 
HamghaH (republics) of the Arthn-Sdstra. But they are included 
in ASoka’s a-raja visaya list wdiich has the Kaihbojas which is 
common to both. 

The Snurastras, wdio had been a reijublic {samglia) at the 
time of Kautilya’s Ai-tlia-^dstm, soon ceased to he so in the very 
time of Chandragupta, who liad a governor in Surastra 
(modern Sorath). Q’heir political status was changed. H(nte 
we do not And them in Anoka's republican list. Kambhoja, 
w'hich had been a republic in early Maurya times, was still so 
in ASoka’s time, but the Ksatriya-Sreni ceased to be so. The 
enumeration in the Arlha-Bdstra is followed in essence by A.soka 
the Artha-Sdstra’s list being : 

‘Kambhoja — Hurdstra — Ksatriya — ^rmi and others ' 

{Kauiilya, Bk. X.) 

The Kambhoja of Kautilya probably inc;luded the Yavanas 
and the Xahhas, and his Surastra probably included the 
Rastrikas. 

The seconel list of Kautilya is : — 

(а) Licchavika — Vrijika — ^Mallaka (Eastern India), 

(б) Madraka — Kukura — Kuru — Panchala and others 

(Eastern Panjab to Madbyadesa) who lost their politi- 
cal status by the time of Agoka, though the Madrakas 
reappear in the succeeding centuries and continue ux) 
to 350 A.D. {i.e., the time of Samudra Gupta) as 
republican. 


lihdtjavala (cf. Vishnu) in Pargiter’s PT., p. 54 ; J.B.O.B.S,, 
XIX, 119-150. 
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The republics with political powers and full autonomy in 
the time of Asoka are a limited list (Kock P. XIII): (i) the 
Yavanas, tlic Kambojas, the Xabhas and Xabha-Paihtis, the 
Bhojas and the Eastrika-Pitinikas, and (ii) the Aiidhras (on 
the Oxus), witli the Paradas. 

(The latter are found under a king, Pdrtuldn shah, in 
i293-294 A.D. (PaikuU Insfription, pp. 117-119, Berlin, 1924). 

Asoka’s line of demarcation is Meru (Hindukush) with 

AsoUa’« diviMon ^isadba (Paropa-Nisad). Those to the 
south of the Meru-Xisadha frontier are 
the above (i), and those to the north of them, in Himavax^ 
(Imaus), are the (ii).®'* The territory eommencing from the 
■Hindukush is counted by Asoka in liis India, which was some- 
thing like Bharatavarsa. The Greek writers liave preserved 
the tradition that some reckoned India from the Hindukush, 
and some from the Indus or the Kophen. The latter was what 
the Puranas call Kumaridvljja. Asoka s Oxus Province was in 
his Jambudvipa, which had been a Avell-established term before 
his time, as the Pali canon shows. The Oxus Province we 
find included by the Puraiias in Bharatavarsa and Jambudvipa 
— on the other' side of tlie Jambfi river. It seems that the 
Jambu rivei®“ and Meru (Hindukush) constituted the limits of 
Maurya India, otherwise Asoka would have started his 
ardja-visaya enumeration with the Andhra-Paladas. TJp to 
the Hindukush we find aii acntal Hindu poimlation : 6a§i-gupta 
was a ruler there in tlie time of Alexander. Asoka’s dividing 
line has a geograplneal meaning, which is (‘xplained by the 
Oreek authors Avriting on the limits of India, and the Hindu 
divisions of Bharatavarsa and Ilimavarsa. 

Kamboja (Girnar, Kiilsi and Miinsehra, Y and XIII), with 
its A'ariants, Kamhoya (Shahbazgarhl, V, XIII) and Kamboca 

It is tlefir.itoly clear that the Hindus named tlie two ranges, 
and it ivas tlieir nomenclature which the ti reeks found in use. In 
the Puranic gcograiiliy Meru and Kisadha are adjoining, and between 
them the Jambu river flows (Vdyu). Their Jambu-tree Avas probably 
the blue plum, ivliich is associated in India Avith Turkistan (‘dtu 
Bokhariu’ ' tlio i-ound fruit from Bokhara ’) and which in shape 
appears like Hie jaiiiiin fruit of India proper. 

““ Probably Panjshir. Sec “ JambudAupa of Asoka,” I. A., I.XII. 
168 - 09 . 
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(Dhauli, V), is the Kambhoja of the Artha-I§dsira (Bk. XI, 
c. 135). The regular form, however, in Sanskrit literature, 
from Yaska and the Bdmdyaija down to mediaeval inscripticns, 
is Kamboja (country) and Kaihboja (people).’® The form 
Kamboya suggests that in Asoka's time tlie name was pro- 
nounced thus in the country itself. From this, ‘ Kamboh,' 
the name of a numerous Hindu caste found in the Panjab, 
is derived. Tlieir tradition is that they came from Gajni (i.c., 
Ghazni), ‘near Kambay 

Kabul seems to be connected with the ancient Kamboja. 
The capital of the latter, according to the Buddhist sutras, 
was Dvaraka.’® 

The Karubojas were between the Yavanas (Yonas of 
ASoka) and the Gandharas. These Yavanas were pre- Alexander 
Yavanas, who are noted in the same i)osition in the Ramdyana 
(Kiskindlid, 43, 11 — Kamboja-yavandns caiva) and in the Pali 
canon {Yona-Kambojesu).'’* These Y'avana-Kaiiibojas of the 
Pali texts had no Brahmanas according to the Pali canon 
and ASoka (EockP. XIII) : they had only free men and slaves, 
which is an accurate description of a Greek community. The 
Pali form, Yona-Kariiboja, here evidently refers to the Yonas 
who were in tlie Kamboja country and had become a part of 
it and were regarded more as Kaiiibojas than Yonas. In 
1919 I had pointed out’® that these were pre-Alexander 
Yavanas, the Yavanas of Panini and Manu, for Manu treats 
tliem as a Hindu tribe; and I identified them with Ihe com- 
munity at Xy.sa, below the Hindukush (Meru), with their 
president Akoubi (A-Kaubhi). The latter official presided over 
the people who dwelt bidween the Hindukush and the Kubha 


’® Cf. Wilson and Hal], Vhbmi Purana, references in Index. 
Hose, Olossury of Tribes and Castes of the Panjab and, North- 
Western Frontier Province, ii, 4-12 ft. 

Ibid., p. 441. 

’® Ehys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 23-28. 

Majjhima, ii. It 9 (pointed out by Mr. C. D. Cliatterji). 
Those Yonas-Kariibojas h.ad only two vanins (castes), viz., drya (free 
men) and dusa (slaves) ; and one could change to the other. 

While delivering my Tagore Law Lectures before the Calcutta 
ITniversity. See Tagore Lectures, 1910, p. 83 ; see pp. 124-25 above. 
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(Kabul) river, i.e., to the north of that river. They claimed 
kinship with Alexander’s Greeks, which was acknowledged. 
Patahjali notes their janapada : Naisyo nama janapadah 
(M., IV. 1. 4 on P., 4. 1. 170). 


From Arrian we get some light cn Ihe identification of 
Yona-Kaifaboia-Gaihdliaras of Asoka. In 
ASoka grouped together, which 

means, they w'cre all neighbours situated in 
this order. The enumeration is scientific, being in geographical 
sequence, from west to east, Avhich is confirmed by Arrian (I) 


“ Tlic regions beyond the i-iver Indus on the -west are mhabited, 
up to the river Kophen, by two Indian tribes, the Astnkenoi and the 
Assakenoi, who are not men of gi’eat stature like tlic Indians on 
the other side of the Indus, nor so brave, nor yet so sw.arthy as most 
Indians .... The Nysaioi, however, are not an Indian race, but des- 
cendants of those who came into India with Dionysos. . . .The district 
in which ho planted tliis colony he named Xysaia ( the NaUya 
janapada otPalanjali). . . .and the city itself Xysa. But the mountain 
close by the city, and on the lower slopes of which it is built, is 
designated lleros (llerii). . . .In the dominions of the Ass.akenoi there 
is a gre.at city called Hassak.a, the .seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole realm. And theie is another city, Peukelaltis 
(Puskalavati ), which is also of givat size and not far fiom the Indus. 
These settlements lie on the other .side of the river Indus, and extend 
in a western direction as far as the Kophen.” 


Arrian, in the aboA'c jiassage, indicates that Puskalavati 
was easternmost in this enumeration, and his Assakenoi, or 
the Aiit-akas, Avere on tlie Kabul riA'cr and between the Kysa 
Tavanas and Puskalilvali. Puskalavati Avas in Gandhara. 
Asoka’s Kaihbojas Avere betAveen the Yavauas and Gandhara. 
The Kamhojas of Asoka and of the Sanskrit and Pali texts 
thus oc.eupj' exactly the same i>ositiou as Arrian's Assakenoi 
(Ai5vakas). AVe tlius gtd another name for tJie Kamhojas, i.e., 
ASvakas. The Kaihbojas Averc famous for their liorses, and 
as cavalry -men {asva-yuddha-Jcvsalah) Asvakas, ‘horsemen,’ 
was the term popularly aiiplied to them. 

Arrian, starting his enuincraticn frem the Indus west- 
Avards, mentions the Astakenoi first, which 
Xi'ibhaka ineaus that they Avere in Gandhara. The 

Astakas are the Avell-knoAvn Astaka-rdjya, ‘ the Confederacy 


MahdbMrata, Sdnti-P., 105. 5 (Eumbakonam ed.). 
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of Eight’.” They are now represeiited by Hashtnagar, the 
■ Bight Cities ’ tract on the lower Swat in the neighhonrliood 
of Puskalavati (Charsadda). The Gandhara of Asoka was 
divided into two parts, (1) on the eastern side of the Indus, 
with TaksaSila as capital, which was an Imperial 
Province, and (2) the Bajaur and Swat region under autonom- 
ous (city) states, with Puskalavati as the biggest town amongst 
them. They formed a league of eight city-states. IsTow, in 
Eock P. V. we liave the Garfadharas, and in Eock P. XIII we 
have in their place (in the araja-visaya group) the Xahhaka- 
Xabha-pairitis ( = Here the section of Gandhara 

Avhich w'as not under direct imperial rule w'as distinguished 
by these two names. Precisely in this region (Bajaur-Sw'at) 
we have now" the Xahaka community and the Xahaki Pass. 
Xahaka is the exact equivalent of Nabhaka. I have already 
given other reasons’® for placing the Xabhaka and the Xabha 
pankti, or ‘ Nabha lines,' in Gandhara, on the authority of 
the grammatical literature, w’here they appear as Nabliaka 
and Vrna 2iabha. As Mr. C, E. A. W. Oldham points out, 
the name .survives in Una in Sw’at, identified by Sir Aurel 
iStein w'ith Aornos.’® PanMi i.s a .synonym of srmi, ‘line,’ 
w'hich is often used to denote a league of republicans. The 
Xabhakas and Xabha-paihtis had their confederacy of eight 
city-states. If we take the .second member as X^abJia PariiU 
(as we already have tlie Xabhakas), the Pamti would be ‘ the 
Paihtis ’ in league with the Xabhas, and w"ould be identical 
with the Paktyes or people of the Paktyika or Paktyike country 
named by Herodotus.®® The Xabhas occupied the country 
just to the south of the gold-trading Dardistanls. 

Xabhaka and Xabliaka occur a.s cle,?ignations of Eishis 
in the Itig Veda. Xabha-nedistha Manava is w^ell known as 
one w"ho w"as left out in partition by his father, Manu. 2Vablia- 
nedistha, ‘nearest in descent,’ has retained that meaning in 

” Cf. C.H.T., p. 35.5, n. 

P. 123 above. 

“ (.'ompare the niodem name, C’na (Pashtu, Unra) of the 
lofty i’ids;e in eastern S-.vat identified by Sir Auivl .Stein w’itii the 
Aomos of Alexander’s campaign (.4.iS./. Mem., 42, pp. S9. 90”. — 
C. E. A. W. O., Jt.-Editor, I. A., LXII. 132. 

®® See Cary’s trans.. Hi. 102 ; iv. 44. 
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the Avesta {VecUe Index, i. 442). The Nabhas appear to have 
been a Vertic community. 

The Ifabhas are now the Pathans of the Swat valley. 
‘ City-states ’ (grama-rdstrani) were a tradition preserved and 
remembered down to the time of Varahamihira : 

Traigartta-Paurava-Ambastha-Parata- Vatadhdna-Yavdheydh, 
Sdrasvata-Arjundyana-Matsydrdha-grdmardstrdni. 

— Brihat-S., XVI. 22. 



CHAPTER XVni 

t 

Republics in Sutiga Times and Later 

In the Sunga period we have some of the old republics 
that Burvived the Mauryan policy. These, as observed above, 
were mostly powerful leagues. There were, however, some 
individual republican states also in the Suhga period. Most 
of these, now known from their coins, appear to be new states. 
The majority of the older states do not come on the stage 
again ; and the necessary conclusion is that they were obli- 
terated during the Maurya imperialism. Their next destroyer 
was the foreign rule of the Indo-Greeks and the Xorthern 
Satraps. The presence of these barbarians leads to a new 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu republics, namely, 
migration of the stronger republies to Eajputana. 

The Yaudheyas w^ere one of the older class. They not 

Yaudheyas Survive the Mauryan empire and the 

Sunga empire^ but also the Satraps and 
the Kuslians. There is evidence of their long life both in the 
coins struck by them and the inscriptions making adverse 
references to them. The atmosphere of the Second Century 
A.C. is full of their military glory. Eudradiinian in the 
second century A.C. describes them as “ rendered proud, as 
they were, by having manifested their title of heroes among all 
Kshairiyas ” and “ who cannot be sub jn gated.’ 

They ajjpear in the inscription of Samudra Gupta-" -amongst 
the group-setting limit to the Imperial Gupta Province (fourth 
century A.C.). There is a unique inscription of theirs in an 
ornate script discovered in the State of Bharatpui* mentioning 

For their coins and mint at Bohtak in the Sunga period, see 
1930, Vol. XXII, 50. 

* — Ep. hid., VIII, 

p. 44. 

3 Fleet, Guj^ta Inscriptions, p. 8 ; 5irf^5f5J-ci57ray»)l^JTf- 

rdq- TrTs(^ . . . . 

^ Fleet, Ibid., p. 251, he bore the title of. Ma'idrdja, Maha- 
Sendpaii. 
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“the elected president (‘ who has been made the leader,’ Fleet 
•of the Yaudheya-gana. This is taken to belong to the Gupta 
period. 

Their coins which extend from the Suhga period to the 
fourth century of the Christian era, are found in the Eastern 
Punjab and all over the country between the Sutlej and 
Jumna rivers. Two large finds have been discovered at 
.Sonpat between Delhi and Karnal.® 

It seems that before the second century A.C. they had 
already moved towards Western Eajputana as it is there that 
Eudradaman encountered them, his own dominions including 
Maru. Evidently the Yaudheya territory was very large.* 
They seem to have left their original seat in early Eushan 
times. 

On one type of their coins (Suhga period) they stamp 
the figure of a moving elephant and that of a bull. And the 
■coin is struck in the name of the Yaudheyas ‘ Yavdheydnam ’, 
‘ Of the Yaudheyas On the second type they give the 
representation of the God Karttikeya,* the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War, and name him on the coin. In fact the coin 
itself is significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. In 
other -words, the figure is their La Liberie. The third type is 
purely constitutional. It is struck in the name of the Yaudheya- 
gana or Yaudheya Parliament [or Eepublic] {Yaudlteya-Ganasya 
Jaya: ‘ Victory of the Yaudheya Gana ’). The figure on it is a 
warrior with a spear in the pose of dignified ‘ tri-bhanga ’ — 
representing the type of their citizen-soldier. Seme coins bear 
‘ dvi ’ (two) and some ‘ tri ’ (three).^ These probably refer to 
their three sections, like Patafijali’s trika Salahkilyanas.® 


* l v. Smith, Cat. of Coins in the 

Indian Museum, Vol. I, 165, 181. 

® The Mahdbhdrata divides their territory in Baliudhanyalca and 
Maru-bhumi ; Rohitaka (Bohtak) was the capital of the former, which 
was dear to Karttikeya, J.B.O.R.S., XXII, 60. 

’ Cunningham, C.A.I., pp. 75-79 ; Cunningham, A.S.R.^ \p\. 
XIV, pp. 111-12 ; J. B. O. B. S., XXII. 59 on Bohtak finds. 

® PatanjaU on Piijgdni, V. 1. 58. 
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Republics in Suhga Times and Later 

In the Snhga period we have some of the old republics 
that survived the Mauryan policy. These, as observed above, 
were mostly powerful leagues. There were, however, some 
individual republican states also in the Suhga period. Most 
of these, now known from their coins, apiiear to be new states. 
The majority of the older states do not come on the stage 
again ; and the necessary conclusion is that they were obli- 
terated during the Maurya imperialism. Their next destroyer 
was the foreign rule of the Indo-Greeks and the Xorthem 
Satraps. The presence of these barbarians leads to a new 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu republics, namely, 
migration of the stronger republics to Eajputana. 

The Yaudheyas Avere one of the older class. They not 

Yaudheyas Survive the Mauryan empire and the 

Suhga empire^- but also the Satraps and 
the Kusbans. There is evidence of their long life both in the 
coins struck by them and the inscriptions making adverse 
references to them. The atmosphere of the Second Century 
A.C. is full of their military glory. Rudradaman in the 
second century A.C. describes them as “ rendered ]mn(d, as 
they were, by having manifested their title of heroes among all 
Ksliatriyas ” and “ who cannot be subjiigated.’’- 

They appear in the inscription of Samudra Gupta-" amongst 
the group-setting limit to the Imperial Gupta ProAunce (fourth 
century A.C.). There is a unique insr;ri])tion of theirs in an 
ornate script discovered in the State of Bharatpur* mentioning 

^ Por their coins and mint at Rohtak in the Suhga period, see 
J,B.O.R.S., 1930, Vol. XXII, 59. 

* tmiSTIH, — Ep- Ind., VIII, 
p. -14. 

® Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8 ; 
rd?r-lTT?5fiT. . . . 

* Fleet, Ibid., p. 251, he bore the title of. Ma'tdrdja, hlahd- 
Senapati. 
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the elected president (‘ who has been made the leader,’ Fleet 
of the Yaudheya-gana. This is taken to belong to the Gupta 
period. 

Their coins Avhich extend from the Suhga period to the 
fourth century of the Christian era, are found in the Eastern 
Punjab and all over the country between the Sutlej and 
Jumna rivers. Two large finds have been discovered at 
Sonpat between Delhi and Karnal.® 

It seems that before the second century A.C. they had 
already moved towards Western Eajputana as it is there that 
Eudradaman encountered them, his own dominions including 
Maru. Evidently the Yaudheya territory was very large.* 
They seem to have left their original seat in early Eushan 
times. 

On one type of their coins (Siihga period) they stamp 
the figure of a moving elephant and that of a bull. And the 
•coin is struck in the name of the Yaudheyas ‘ YmiSheyanam ’, 
‘ Of the Yaudheyas ’. On the second type they give the 
representation of the God Karttikeya,® the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War, and name him on the coin. In fact the coin 
itself is significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. In 
other words, the figure is their La Liherte. The third type is 
purely constitutional. It is struck in the name of the Yaudheya- 
gana or Yaudheya Parliament [or Eepublic] (YavdheyorGanasya 
Jaya: ‘ Victory of the Yaudheya Gana ’). The figure on it is a 
warrior with a spear in the pose of dignified ‘ tri-bhanga ’ — 
representing the tj'pe of their citizen-soldier. Seme coins bear 
‘ (IrA ’ (two) and some ‘ tri ’ (three).'' These probably refer to 
their three sections, like Patafijali’s trika Salankayanas.® 


® I V. Smith, Cat. of Coins in the 

Indian Museum, Vol. I, 105, 181. 

® The Mahabhdrata divides their territory in Bahudhanyaka and 
.Maru-bhumi-, Rohitata (Rohtak) was the capital of the former, which 
was dear to Karttikeya, J.B.O.R.S., XXII, 60. 

' Cunningham, C.A.I., pp. 75-79 ; Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. 
.XIV, pp. 141-42 ; J. B. O. li. S., XXII. 59 on Rohtak finds. 

® Patafijali on Pinini, V. 1. 58. 
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Yaudheya constitu- 
tion from monumental 
records 


Their end 


The inscription of the Yaudheyas proyes that they had an 
elected President. The order is issued by 
liim describing himself as the ‘ President 
made by the Qana of the Yaudheyas’.® Itis 
not clear whether the records found in the district of Hoshyarpur 
are impressions of official seals or coins. In any case, the coin 
and the seal would bear the same lakshanas — ^the lakshanas of 
the Samgha. The constitutional significance of the records is 
of great value. They are in the name of tlie Yaudheyas and 
their cabinet or executive committee. The latter are called 
‘ mantradharas ’ — ‘those vested with the policy of state:’ 
(‘Yodheydnam jaya Mantradharanam).^'^ 

The Yaudheyas are lost to history some time before the 
seventh century. For Varahamihira gives 
tlie traditional geography and has no 
living fact before him when he places them with the Gandharas. 
The Johiya Eajputs who are found on the banks of the Sutlej 
along the Bahawalpur Frontier have been identified as modejn 
representatives of the ancient Yaudheyas. Tliis identifica- 
tion appears to be sound both on philological and territorial 
grounds. 

The Madras who originally had their capital at Sakala 
(Sialkot) and who gave their name to 
the country around Sakala, also migrated 
downwards and became a neighbour of the Yaudheyas. They 
too are mentioned by Samudra Gupta. Their further history 
is lost and they disappear like their friends. The Madras 
seem to have been too conservative to take to the new system 
of issuing signed coins. They adhered to the old punch- 
marked : they have not left a single specimen of inscribed coins. 


Madras 


® Bijayagadh stone inscr. (C. Fleet, G.I., p. 252) I 

5 stitRiK- 



“ Success! Of Maharaja, maha-senapati, . .who has been made 

President (leader) by the Yaudheya Paidiament 

(He) after wishing health to the Brahmin head-man and to the 

Settlement writes : “ There is .” 

Proceedings A.S.B., 1884, pp. 138-40. 

Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV, p. 140. 
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The Malavas and the Kshudrakas re-appear in the Suhga 
times. Patanjali knows them and men- 

ftTld 

tions some victory of the Kshudrakas 
which they by themselves, alone, had 
won.i* But in subsequent centuries they are no longer trace- 
able. They were probably fully amalgamated uith the 
Malavas during their migration from the Punjab to eastern 
Bajputana. The Malavas were in their new homes about 
160-100 B.C., as evidenced by the earliest type of their coins 
found at Karkota Kagar (Jaipur State).i® This was just the 
time of the inroad of the Parthian Sakas.^®" The Malavas seem 
to have migrated via Bhatinda (Patiala State) where they have 
left traces of their name (in •Malawai ’ dialect extending from 
Perozepore to Bhatinda, L.H.I., IX. i, j). 709). Before 68 B.O. 
the Malavas are found besieging the. Uttamabhadras to the west 
•of Ajmer which was relieved by the forces of Xahapana.^* 

In 58 B.G.^* Xahapana is defeated and killed by Gautami- 
putra who re-struck hTahapSna’s coins, and the Ga'^a of the 
Malavas counted the beginning of Krita from that date.^® 
Their Qana adopted the date to measure future time (Kala- 
jfianayai®). The era was 'made authoritative by their use 
The authority of that Era of Prowess {Vikrama) still rei^s ; 
we use it to this day. The Malavas subsequently covered the 
whole of the vast area to the south of Xagar, which perma- 
nently bears their name. They are mentioned in the list of 
■Samudra Gupta’s subordinates along with other republicans, 


Not as a member of the licagiie. Patahjali on I’anini, V. 3. 52 i 

V. Smith, Caialoflue of Coins in the Indiari Museum, Calcutta , 
Vol. I, p. 161. 

Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV, p. 150. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 44 ; JTayaswal, Historical 
Position of Kalki, etc., I.A., 1917, pp. 151-53 ; on the date of Naha- 
pana and Gautamlputra, J.B.O.R.S., I. 102. 

See references to Krita in Gupta Inscriptions having dates in 
.Malava years. 

Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 154. 

” Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 320. ;n3^-n'JIt5Tref 5151% 

•5d-H5r%). 
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the Yaudheyas, the Madras, the Arjunayanas, etc. lu the 
Gupta period they retire into the Unknown. Their era was 
used by great sovereigns of Malava from the fourth to tlie sixtli 
centaries. This w'ould not have been done if the 3Ialava-gana 
had been still subsisting, for that would have denoted sub- 
ordination of the sovereigns using the era. They certainly 
did not exist in the time of Varahamihira (who draw'ing on 
older materials) places them near the Himalayas. A^araha- 
mihira himself was living in Malava, and to use so antiquated 
a datum shows that tlie real Malavas had for sonic- centuries 
ceased to exist. The Vishnu Pumna^^ gives their later habita- 
tion (Mew'ar-Jaipur) and gives it correctly. 

The coins of the Malavas^ bear legends in Brahml : 
Mdlavdndm Jaya (‘Victory of the Malavas') or, ‘ Malavd- 
Jayti ’ (‘the Malava Victory’), ^Mdlavalma Jaya' (‘ Alctory of 
the Alalavas in Prakrita), and ‘ Mdlavaganasya ’ (Of the 
‘ Malava-gana ) . 

The story of the name still survives in the close commu- 
nity of the Brahmins called ‘ Malavi ’ — no\v Sauskritised as 
Mdlariya — a fair and handsome people w'ith marked intel- 
lectualit5'^ and sharpnes.s of business intelligence. They do 
not marry outside their own community. They had a colony 
as far removed as the vicinity of Allahabad and are now' 
found in towns near about. 

In the later Malava area the Sibis also appear. The 
Sibis were associates of the Malavas in 

Si bis 

the time of Alexander as a verj’ rude 
people, or at least, wearing, very rude dress in w'ar, on the 
authority of the Greek wviters. They seem to have migrated 
with the Malavas into Kajputana wdiere at Kagari near Chitor 
their coins are found. They are struck in the name of ‘ the 
Country (or B'ation) of the §ibis of Madhyamika ’ (‘ Majhimi- 
kdya Sibi Janapadasa’).^° Ho record of theirs of a period 
subsequent to the first century B.C. has yet been dis- 
covered. 


Vishnu Parana, AV. & H,, II. 133. 

1'-* C.C.i.M., pp'. 170-74. 

Cbinningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV, p. 146. Madhyamika (known 
to Patanjali) was their Capital. 
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The Arjunayanas as a people do not appear in Panini®^ 
Arjunayanas Patafijali, nor in the Mdhabhdrata.^ 

But they are added to the Eajanya group of 
the Gari,apniJi.a, palpably later as they come towards the end. 
The addition cannot be later than the time of Patafijali, for in 
100 B.C. they are in Eajputana, away from the Rajanyas. There 
they figure with the Yaudheyas and others down to the time of 
Samudra Gupta. The Arjunayanas seem to be thus a younger 
political community founded about the Suhga times (200 B.C.), 
by, as the name implies, Arjunayana. Their coins arc inscribed 
•only in Brahmi script, a fact excluding tlie idea of northern 
association about 100 B.C. Tliey bear the legend ‘ ArjunSr 
yanana ’ ‘ Coin of the Arjunayanas ’ or ‘ Arjiinayttnana jaya 
( ‘ Victory of the Arjunayana ’).®® They arc associates and 
friends of the valiant Yaudheyas, Madrakas and Malavas in 
Rajputana witli whom they migrated there. 

This migration from the fertile lands of the Punjab to 
dreary Rajputana is the testimony to 
The meaning of re- the lovc of liberty which these ‘uncon- 
pubhoan migration querable ’ republicans bore ‘ more than 
others’, as one of them put it in the time 
•of Alexander.®^ They believed that the Yaudheya Country 
or the MalaA-a Country Avas Avherever the Yaudheya or Malava 
■Gana lived and liA’ed as of yore in freedom. They would 
sacrifice paternal homes and lands to preserAC their political 
self and soul. They avouM go to deserts but Ih'e in demo- 
eratic glory and rule in parliament. It is a settled principle 
of Hindu politics that freedom is more important than home 
and is to be preserved at the cost of the latter.®® The republics 
■seem tC haA’c fully acted upon this principle. 


It is for the first time found in the GanapeUha on Panini, IV. 

i. 112. 

See discussion in p. 154 on the MahSbharata republics of 
Rajputana. 

V. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, I, 
p. 166, Rapson, I.C., PI. Ill, 20. 

McCrindle, Alexatider, p. 154. ‘ For they were attached more 

•than others to freedom and autonomy in the address of the 
JHalavas. 

S.N.S. 
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In addition to the evidence of the coins and the inscrip- 
tions on the question of migration of 
t^iese republics to Eajputana there is 
the evidence of the Mahabhiraia. In 
the Sabhd'Parvan (Ch. XXXII), tlie Malava,s, the Sibis and 
the Trigartas are placed in Bajaimtana (Maru), while in another 
place (Ch. LIT) they are in the Punjab. Evidently Chapter 
LII (describing the Eaja.su.ya) is based on earlier authorities- 
There the Sibis, Trigartas, Yaudlieyas, Eajanyas and Madras 
arc mentioned along with the people of Kasmira and Kekaya 
and the Ambashthas arci placed in the same group as the 
Kshudrakas and Malavas. In Chaijter XXXII (in the 
(Digvijaya) the Sibis, Trigartas and Malavas are given along 
with the DaSarnas and Madhya makeyas. The Madhyamakeyas 
were the people of the town Madhyamikfi near Xagari in the 
Udaii3ur State where Madhyamika coin.s have been found in large 
numbers. Evidently Madhyamika had not yet passed under the 
Sibis and was at the time the seat of a separate political com- 
munity. In the route onwards the river Sarasvati and the 
Matsya Country (Alwar) are mentioned. All these (lavas then 
were in Kajputana extending from Sind to the Vindhyas. It is 
noticeable that though the Sibis, Trigartas and Ambashthas do 
appear with the Malavas in Eajputana, the Kshudrakas do not. 

The Miilavas in Chapter XXX, verse 8, are again mentioned 
with the Matsyas. The later data of the Maliubharata 
evidently relate to the state of affairs about 150 B.C., while 
the earlier ones refer to the period of Kautilya or earlier, for 
like the Artha-^astra it places the Kukuras along with the 
Madrakas, Yaudheyas and othens. The republics were still 
in the Punjab according to Ch. LTI. 

In the data of 100 B.C., i.c., in Chapter XXXII, some 
republics are mentioned in the Mdhabhardta which we have 
not met with in earlier literature. They are : — 

(1) The Ganas of TJtsavasanketas. 

(2) The republic of the ^udras and that of the AbMras 
who are placed in the Indus valley. 

The t^udra republic is evidently the same whom Alexander 
met in Lower Sind and whom we have identified^® with the 


-« Pt. r, p. 74, n. 3. 
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Braliminical Sandras or ^audrayanas of the Ganapatha. 
According to grammar it was based on the proper-name (of a 
man) &uilra, not the caste name. The Pive Karpatas and 
neighhonrs of the Utsavasahketas may have been republican 
although they are not described as such in the MdhabMrata. 
Samudra Gupta*’ places the Abhiras next to the MaArakas, 
and the Kharaparikas also in the same group, i.e., the group 
•of non-monarchical communities. Probably these Khara- 
parikas or Kharaparas are identical with the Five Karpatas 
•of the Mahahhdrata. The Utsavasahketas were republican, 
probably founded by two men TJtsava and Sahketa. We 
may, however, point out that Sahketa is a technical term 
■denoting an act or resolution passed by a republic 
8 and it is just possible that ‘sahketa’ here origi- 
nally denoted a state ' founded ’ by a resolution of the Utsavas. 
The Utsava-Sahketas are located in the Mdhabharata near 
Pushkara or Ajmer. They do not seem to come down to the 
time of the Guptas. 2Tot only they are not mentioned in the 
'Gupta records, they are treated as a semi-mythological people 
of the Himalayas by the Gupta poet, Kalidasa. This would 
shOAv that Utsava-Sahketas had long ceased to exist. The 
Mahabhdrata in the same passage mentions ‘ very powerful 
town-rulers ’ on the banks of the Indus.** They evidently are 
the city rejmblics on the Indus as they had existed in the time 
of Alexander, 

Considering the power and long career in their new homes, 
the period 150 B.C. to 350 A.C. may be still considered a living 


*’ The other nou-iiionarchical communities in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription are (1) tlic Prarjuiian, (2) the Kdkas, (3) the Abhiras, 
(4) the Kharap.irikas .and, (5) the SanakdinRux. Kautilya in laying 
■down punishment for defaming a country (J aiiapadopavdddh. III, 18) 
gives in illustration ‘ Prajjunaka along with Gandhara, which is 
identical witli (1). The (3) had been under monarchs according to 
inscriptions ; havdng been bralmn down in power they seem to have 
■copied the constitution of their neighbours. The name of the (4) has 
been traced in a later inscription by H. Br. Ilira Lai XIT, 44). 

Nothing more is known of (5). See p. 163 below on Guptan republics 
■(and Addendum 11,1). On ‘ Five ’ Kh., rf. p. 1^58 below. 

*« V.M., p. ■124. 

** See above. ^ =51 I cf. 

of V.<ira,hamihira (Addendum II). 
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period of Hindu republican polity. It was the period of rise 
of the Bajputana republics. 

At the same time that period was one of decay and decline 
of republican states in the Punjab and Western India. Par- 
thian Sakas and the Sakas of Seistan who overran those parts 
destroyed their independence and dissolved their states 
there. 


The Kukuras whom the Artha-&asira mentions were lost 
Kukuraa dominions of Eudradaman-. After 

150 B.C. they live only in the place-name 
which they bequeathed to the country they had lived in. 
The Pitinikas vanished probably in the Mauryan times. 

The Saurashtras were also merged into common humanity 
about the second century A.C. 

The Vrishnis of classical glory fell under the Saka bar- 
Vriahnis barian leaving behind a couple of coins 

to tell the story. The orthodox Brahmi 
and the republican legend, Vrishni-rajanhya-ganasyn trdtasya 
(‘ of the Vpishni Eajanya (and) Gana — the Protector of the 
country ’) yet remain. But at the same time the coin is 


Vriahnia 


obliged to bear the script of the invader, Kharoshthi, as well. 
The coin is marked with the state symbol the weapon chakra 
(discus), which -was their symbol according to tradition as early 
as the time of Eajanya Krishna. The legend is in scripts of 
100 B.C.3® 


It was the weakened condition of the country consequent 
on the Maurya policy of breaking up the republics that made 
the way easy for the foreign barbarians of the first century 
B.C. in Western India. There had been left no strong power 
to oppose them. But the case in other directions was not 
exactly the same. The barbarians proceed up to Mathura,, 
but beyond that they are checked, to the South-West by the 
old republicans. The foreigners could not join hands across 
their trvo seats at Mathura and Ujjain. 

The older republics in the Punjab, however, paid the 
price wliich nature decrees from freedom to force. The smaller 


Sec p. 37 above ; Cunningham, Cams of Ancient India, p. 70,. 
pi. IV’, 15, has mistaken the disc for a wheel but the cutting edges 
and the projecting points on the rim are clear. 
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Punjab republics under the Mauryas had become mere consti- 
tutions ; they had lost their biological constitution and retained 
the one of political phraseology : they were no more Samghas,. 
but mere Ganas : self-governments without states, states 
without power. 

Such had become the ancient Bajanyas who come on 
Kajanyaa sccne a Second time 200-100 B.C. to- 

appear no more. They struck their coins 
(200-100 B.C.) in the name of their country: ‘ Bdjanya- 
Janapadasa 

Ifuinisniatic scholars have taken this ‘ rajanya ’ as the 
‘ well-known equivalent for Kshatriya ’ (see V. Smith, Cata- 
logue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 164). But 
this is a mistake. Eajanya is the proper name of a political 
people. It is clearly given as such by Panini, Katyayana 
and Patanjali and also by the Mahahharata. Their coins 
are still of the old class called Mmsika (bronze) by Panini, 
(V. 1. 25), i.e., cast. Their coin which is die-struck bears legend 
in Kharoshthi and is closely allied to the North Satrap coins,, 
bearing the same figure as the latter. This tells the final tale — 
the tale of their absorption in the Punjab or the Mathura 
Satrapy. Their coins are found in the Hoshyarpur District and 
Mathura. The former region seems to have been their home. 

Their constitution emphasised the ‘ Janapada’, according^ 
to which the whole Janaijada was consecrated to rulership- 
It should be noticed that Panini’s rule about the Eajanyas 
deals with ‘ Bdjanya-Jana2)ada ’. The Bajanyas were, there- 
fore, a democracy. 

Another old state which shared the fate of the Eajanya- 
janapada was the Mahardja-janapada. 

Maharaja- Janapada Their coins originally bore legend in 

Bralimi ^ Maharaja- Janapadasa ’ (‘ Of the 
Maharaja- Janapada ’) but latterly when they passed under 
the influence of the foreign rulers it was changed into 
Kharosh^hi.®^ 


Cunningham, C.A.T., p. 09. 

See Cunningham, p. 09, where he classes them errone- 

ously under the Audumbara coins. Princep's plate referred to by- 
Cunningham should also be consulted. 
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The fitate wa» old a« it is mentioned liy Knir.: :i inlc 
wbieb eontemplntes a man oirin^ loyalty to I: is not f 

eertain as to what form of govftrrirnent they foLIo’jreri in the I 

iimfi of Pacini, bat their system is clearly repi-hlieaE of the ^ 
demofaatift type in the fiuhga period as evidenced hy their 
coins- Their coins have b^icn foimd in the Punjab. The bull 
with the crescent on the reverse of their coin shews that they 
were 6aiva. 


Like the Arjtinayanas some new republican state.? were 
founded in the clo.sing and weak period 
Matiryas. To this class belong the 
Vdrnarathm of Katyayana and Patanjali,®® 
"and the ^dlankuyanan of Patanjali.^ 


They are traced no further, nor are they found earlier. 
About the .^alahkayanas we are told by the Kasika that they 
were in the Vahfka country, a statement which is supported 
by the Oanopd^ha which places them along with tlie Piajanyas 
and Audumbaras. 


They had the i^asdropajivUi constitution. Patafijali 
furnishes the important detail that the Salankayanas were 
■composed of three sections. This datum helps us in under- 
standing the coins of the Yaudheyas. It would not be correct 
to say that they were composed of three tribes. The state 
was founded, as the name signifies, by one Salafikayana, a 
(leseendant of ^alanka which is not even an ancient family 
name. The three members of the Salankayana BamgJia very 
likely represent an amalgamation of three small state-units. 

Wo history of the Vamarathas is yet available. According 
t(» Patafijali the republic w'as noted for the scholarship of their 
learned men. They in this respect resemble the Kathas. 
They did not however seem to have any military glory like 
that of the Kathas. Nothing is known about their seat. To 
(ihis class of new growth and early death must be referred the 


1 


On P,, IV. 1. 151. The* arms ’ of the republic of the Varaa- 
rat.lias are mentioned by the Ka^ika on 

P., IV. 1. 151. 

I’atanjali on Faniui, V. 1. 58. 1 Kasika, 
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unnamed states of the Rajanya constitution ■whose coins are- 
struck only in the name of their Rajanyas (Presidents), e.g.,. 
Bajanya-MaJiamitasa (‘ Of the Rajanya Malia-mitra’). Tliey 
bear legends both in KharoshthI and Brahmi and they are 
found in the hills .3® 

The Audumbaras are not known to tlie early Paninian 

Audumbaras literature; but they are mentioned in 
the G/tnapatha in the Rajanya group of 
republics.®® Thej'^ are placed at the end of the Punjab republics 
in the earlier list of the Sabhii-Parvan of the Mahablidrata- 
(Chaj)ter LII). Probably they also were republican. Their 
coins of the first century B.C. are found in Iforthern Punjab 
and they bear legend in Kharoshthi as Avell as in Brahmi. 
Varahamiliira places them in the company of the Kapisthalaa 
who are a twin as.sociate of the Kathas in Patanjali. They 
were somewhere between .Kangara and Anibala. A branch 
of theirs seems to have migrated to Cutch, as Pliny locates the 
Odomhoeres there. Their coinage resembles that of the- 
Arjunayanas in style. Their coins show that fhe Audumbaras- 
(if a republic) had an elective king. They are struck in the- 
name of the community and king, styled ‘ ITis Exalted 
Majesty ’ {e.g., Maluidemsa raTia Dharagliosimsa Odumbarisa)^ 
The coins bear the ‘ lakshana ' of a tree, the representation 
of a building Avith tall columns and a slanting roof which may 
be their mote-hall or some other public building, and the- 
figure of their standard Avhich Cunnigham mistook to be a- 
DharmaeliaJcra. Across the field Yisvamitm is written and a- 
picture of the Rishi given. Probably Visvamitra was their- 
national sage.®’ 

The Kharoshthi scriijt indicates that about 100 B.C.. 
they came under the influence of the iSatraps like their -neigh- 
bours of the Punjab, and AA-ere finally absorbed. Ko later 
records of theirs is found. Their branch in Cutch appears to- 


®® Cunningham, C..-l.f., p. 09. 

®o On Panini, IV. 2. 53. 

®’ Bapson, I.C., pi. Ill, 8 ; Cunningham, C.A.T., pp. 60-8 
many- of the coins grouped by him under Audumbara coins are not 
connected with the Audumbaras. Consult also the valuable note- 
by him in A.S.Tt., V6T. XIV, pp. 135-36. 
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Tiaye lived longer. They have left their descendants in the 
enjoyment of their name — the modern community of Gujarati 
Brahmins of the Audumbara caste. 

On the position of the Hindu republics in the Naga 
period (150 A.D. — 284 A. D.) the situation 
IS thus.®* The Naga performers of the 
ten asmnicdhas, or to put it in modern phraseology, the JTaga 
emperors, fostered the republics which covered the whole of 
(Eastern and Western) Malwa, and probably also Gujarat 
(Abhiras), the whole of Bajputana (Yaudheyas and Malavas), 
and probably also a portion of the Eastern Punjab (Madras) — 
all connected territory, to the west of the valley of the Ganges. 
These were certainly free in the next, the Vakataka period, 
when Samudra Gupta emerges on the stage. The Malwa 
republics seem to have been formed by peoples and elans akin 
to the Nagas. Those around Vidisa were worshippers of 
Nagas from early times, as the republican coins of Eran prove. 
Eran, the Airikina town, is itself after the name Airaka, a 
Naga, and the Eran coins bear a Naga (serpent) figure. The 
Malavas, near Jaipur, had founded their capital, Karkota 
Nagara, naming it after the Naga Karkota, which now lies 
within the territory of the Baja of TJniyara — a feudatory of 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, about 25 miles E.-S. from Tonk. The 
word I^dgara itself in the capital Karkota' Ndgara is connected 
with the word Naga. It is important to recognise this fact 
that the Naga monarchs and the republican Malavas were, by 
their civilization and also probably ethnically, connected. 
Eajasekhara says that the Takkas and the peoirle of Mam 
used apabkramsa idioms. The family of Ganapati Naga of 
Padmavati was a Tdka-mmsa, which means that the family, 
came from the Takka-desa. Thus rve see that the Malavas 
and the Nagas spoke . the same dialect. It seems that with the 
original migration of the republican Malavas from the Punjab, 
the Takka Nagas had also migrated, and that the Nagas them- 
selves originally belonged to a republican community (the 
Five Karpatas ; H.I., 150-350 A.D., p. 38) and that they were 
a Punjab people settled in Malwa. 


Ilifslory of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., pp. 53-34. 
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The Naga emperors became the leaders of a movement 
for freedom from the Knshan rule. The 

Other Republics 

Malavas, the Taudhcyas, and the Kunin- 
das (Madrakas) all re-strike their coins in the JTaga period. 
It may be possible to discern on a minute study their connection 
with the Naga coinage disclosing the symbols of hegemony 
or suzerainty of the Nagas.®* Dr. Vincent Smith says, ‘ they 
{Kaga coins) are closely related to some of the later Malava 
coins ’*®. The Malava coins re-appear, after a break, about 
the same time as the Ifaga coins of Padmavati, about the 
second century A.D.*i The Yaudheya coinage revives about 
the second century A.D.*^ and the Kuninda coinage in the 
third century*® who are, evidently, the last to be liberated. 
In other words, the re-rise of the Yaudheyas and the M&lavas 
is contemporaneous with the Nagas. 


The peculiar tree symbol with the side designs of the Bhfira- 
liiva coins (/f.I., 160-350 A.D., pp. 10-34) is met with on several re- 
publican coins of the period. 

*» C.I.M., p. 164. 

-.** Bapson, I.C., pp. 12-13 ; CJ.M., pp. 176-77. 

*® p. 165. 

*® Bapson, I.C,, p, 13. 
c 



CHAPTER XTX 

Disappearance 

The Gupta power struck the republican system in Eaja- 
putana. The Guptas, however, rose to 
Guptas and Republics imperial position by their alliance with the- 

republican Lichclihavisi ^yiio ]iaf] survived 
the Maurya and Suhga times and had grown highly powerful.. 
They had outlived their ancient contemporaries in power and 
glory and remained the single and sole representative of 
ancient republicanism. 

Before the Gupta period there aiipearcd in Malwa three 
new republics whose names ended in 
Mitra. The Yislmn Pumna gives them 
as Piishpamitra-PmlhimUm-Padmamitrax tnii/nh. The 
and the Bralimdnda name only two, PvslipamUyfili. and PaUi- 
mitrali. But the Brahmanda adds tmnHrcVi. The BhagavatOr 
calls ‘ Pu.shyamitra ’ (i.e., the President) a ‘ rujanyu which 
is the technical teim, as we have seen above, for a type of 
republican president. In view of tlie datum of the Vishnu 
Pitrdna, naming the three communities and that of the 
Brahmanda mentioning tri-mitras,^ we have to tahe that their 
state was divided into three sections, and that they had ten 
successions, and the expression trayo dasa of the Yayn is to 
be taken as meaning that the three states had ten rulers or ten 
successions of pre.sidents. The other reading in the manu- 
scripts (in jilacc of trayo dasa) tathaiva chrfl would indicate 
that they were also given 30 years as giAnui to the main rulers 
of Mahishi.* They arc assigned no separate location, and 
consequently I take that they were in Western INIalwa. They, 


^ Tlieii’ name is jointlv inscribed with the name of the emperor 
Chandr.a Gupta I on the imperial coins. 

1?I^r*15rT: Shots IrimUrdh of the Brahmanda is to be taken 
as a misleading for TJ-fVfilWr:, Patu-trimitrSh (.Patu, ‘ the Tri- 
Mitra-s, ’ the Three INTitra.s.) 

^ Wilson, F.P., 4, 214 ; Pargiter, P.T., 51, n. 14. 

Pen- references to Pnranic texts, see-Pargiter, Purdnu Texts, 
XI. 51 , and notes. 

.Tayaswal, History of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., p. 85. 
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in the next period, i.e., the Guptan, are described as ‘ Ivantyas ’ 
-vrlio were under or in the confederacy of the AbJilms. It is 
well known that the Pushyainitras rose to such a height of 
power in the reign of Kuniara Gupta I that they nearly 
uprooted the Gupta dynasty. 

The Piishyamitras ‘ developed great power and wealth 
to sucli an extent that they dealt a blow at the imperial throne 
from which it could not fully recover. The defeat inflicted 
by them on the imperial forces under Kumara Gupta made the 
dynasty, to quote the language of his son Skanda Gupta, totter 
to its fall.® Evidently Kumara Gupta himself was killed.’ 
In the second war Skanda Gupta remained on the battlefield 
the whole night and slept on the bare ground. The next 
morning when the battle continued he succeeded in forcing a 
decision which entitled him, as (he inscription says, to plant his 
foot on the royal footstool, i.e., became entitled to sovereignty.* 
But it is not claimed that t.lie Pushyamitras bent their head 
or became feudatory. It was tlierefore a military defeat at 
most, or rather if we take into consideration the site of .the 
publication of this record of victory (Bhitari in Ghazipur 
District), it was the stemming back of the invading Pushya- 
mitras. The subsequent history of Ilindu India might have 
received a different turn had they reached Pataliputra and 
made it the seat of their republican government. We might 
have seen a vast republic, vaster than the country had yet 
seen. But the issue was decided otherwise. The Pushyamitras 
retired, but the glory of the Guptas never returned. The course 
of their weakness and decline consequent on the Pushyamitra 
and Hun wars could not he checked. There seems to be a 
strange fatality in the liistory of the Guptas. They rose to 
power with the help of a republic, they abolished the ancient 


® Bhitari stone Pillar 

Inscription of Skanda Gupta, Fleet, G.I., pp. 53-.54. 

« Ibiii., . . 1. 11 ; fq’^l . . 1. 13 ; 

. 1. 14 . 

’ (TOR etc. 

* See lines 12-13. Ibid. The translation of this passage by 
Fleet is confused and does not reproduce the spirit of the text. 
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republicanism, and they in turn were shaken off their founda- 
tions by a republic. The Pushyamitras having executed this 
historical revenge withdrew in the mystic past. 

(On other republics of the Gupta period see Addendum III below. )■ 

By the end of the fifth century Eepublics disappear from 
Hindu India. The old Lichchhavis quit 
the political scene, a branch migrating 
into Nepal.* The young Pushyamitras vanish in the air. The 
following century saw the final exit of Hindu constitutionalism, 
from the stage of History. All that was good, come down 
from the age of Vedic Forefathers, all that progress which had 
been achieved since the composition of the first Eik; all that 
gave life to the mechanism of State, bade good-hj'e to the 
Land. Eepublicanism was the first to begin the Gr''at Depart- 
ture, to lead the dirge of political Nirvana. We iiave under- 
stood only one verse of that epilogue — the inaise of the sword 
of destruction whicli nature gives into the hand of the bar- 
barian. But the other verses are yet a riddle. The real 
causes of that Departure which the epilogue should disclose 
remain undeciphered. 

From 550 A.C. onwards Hindu history melts into- 
brilliant biographies — ^isolated gems without a common string 
of national and common life. We get men great in virtue or 
great in crime — ^we get Harsha and Sasahka, Yasodharman Kalki 
and Sankaracharya — ^but they are so high above tlie common 
level that they are only helplessly admired and sacredly res- 
pected.i" The community ceases to breathe freedom. The 
causes of this decay must be internal which have yet to be 
investigated. The Hun invasion alone cannot explain it. 
The Huns were fully crushed within a century by successive 
dynasts. Yet the old life refused to return. 


* There is no trace of the Lichchhavis at Vaisali in the Gupta. 
times after Chandra Gupta I ; about his time the Nepal dynasty was 
founded. See my Chronology and History of Nepal, Part B. 

E.g., see the biography of Harsha by Bana. Kalki is deiHed in 
his lifo-timo {I.A., 1917, p. 145). Helpless admiration is an inde.'t 
of the groat moral difference between the admirer and the admired. 
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ADDENDUM III 

Location of the Guftan Ebptjblics 

On the Guptan republics the following extract from my 
Bistory of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D. (pp. 147—49), may b© 
consulted on their location. 

“ The republics of the Malavas, Iryunayanas, Taudheyas, 
Madrakas, Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sahasanl- 
Samudia“ upta kas, Kakas, Kharparikas and others were 

not on the frontiers of Samudra Gnpta’s 
empire as wrongly supposed by Dr. Vincent Smith, for in line 
22 (Allahabad Pillar Inscription) where ‘ the frontier kings ’ 
are mentioned, they are expressly excluded from that category. 
They were internal States and had become part of the Gupta 
empire by agreeing to pay all kinds of imperial taxes and. 
obeying imperial orders. In the enumeration of the tributary 
republics there is a territorial scheme. The Malavas, 
Aryunayanas, Yaudheyas and Madrakas are counted from the 
direct Gupta territory — mj, from Mathura. The first state 
is the Malava. Nagara or Karkota-Nagara which is situated 
in the modern state of Jaipur was the capital of the Malavas 
whose thousands of republican coins — ‘ as tMvh as sheRs on the 
seashore ’ — have been found there (A.S.E., IV). The 
Bhdgavata calls them the Arbuda-Malavas and the Vishnu- 
locates them in Eajputana {Manibhumi). They were thus 
decidedly in Eajputana from Mount Abu up to Jaipur. The 
territorial designation Malwar (ip^Tt) seems to me to be based 
on their name.^^ To their south, there was the Naga territory 
and with the Naga coins their coinage bears affinity.^® They 
were, like the Nagas, followers of Naga Avorship. Their 
capital was dedicated to Karkota Naga. Immediately north 
to them were the Yaudlieyas, stretching from Bharatpur 
(where their republican inscription of a time anterior to 
Samudra Gupta has been found at Bijaygai’h) right up to the 


Maricar of our maps is pronounced in the Punjab as Mallear 
In Eajpufcaiia ( is pronounced as in the South. Malava = Malava 4- 
vdtalca will be the equivalent of Mdrtodr. For Fd(a = todr, dn'ision, 
see Hira Lai, Inscriptions hi C.P., pp. 24, 87 ; E.I., VIII, 285. Both 
Vataka and Pataka occm with geographical names for ‘ division ’. 

Rapson, I.C; sec. 61 ; V. Smith, C.I.M; 102. 
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lower course of the Sutlej on the border of the Bhawalpiir 
State where Johiyawar still bears the stamp of their uame. 
This was the biggest republican state also in the time of 
Eudradaman (c. 150 A.D.) ; the Yaudheyas were his neigh- 
bours, that is, reaching Lower Sindh. Between the Malava 
and the Yaudheya States there was the small state of the 
Aryunayanas whose exact location is not known but whose 
coins indicate that they Avere near Alwar and Agra. The 
Hadrakas Avere immediately to the north of the Yaudheyas 
extending ujj to the foot of the Himalayas. Madru-des^a was 
the plain country between Jhelum and Eavi,^“ sometimes 
extending up to the Bia.s.i* In the tract betAveen the Bias 
and the Jumna lay the Vakataka feudatories the Vermans of 
Simhapura and the Yaga king Yagadatta. The other republi- 
can group of Samudra Gupta’s inscriplion consists of the 
Abhiras, Prarjimas, Sahasanikas, Kakas and Kharparikas. 
Yone of these struck their coins before Samudra Gupta, and 
this for the simple reason that they had been under the 
Yakataka governor of Western Mahva at Mandhaia (Mahish- 
mati) and under the Yagas of PadmaA-atl. Ganapati Yaga, 
in fact, is called the overlord of Dhara (DhdradMm). We 
know now that the Sahasanikas and the Kakas wore near- 
about Bhilsa. The modern Kakpur aa'os their town whicli 
is within 20 miles from Bhilsa^® ; the Sauchi hill was called 
tlie Kdkanada. In the time of Chandra Gupta II a Saha- 
sanika Maharaja, probably a republican chief of the Saha- 
sanikas, built the Chandra Gupta Temple in the Udayagixi 
rocks. About the Abhiras, we get great help from the 
BJiagavata. The BhdgJiavata calls the Abhu’as, ‘ Savrashtra’ 
and ‘ Avantya ’ rulers (SaurdsJitra-Avanty AbMrdJi), and the 
Vishnu treats the Abhiras as occupying the Surashtra and 
Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that 
in Westeren Malwa there were the Pushyanndtras and tAVO other 
republics with their names ending in Mitra. These were 
the Abhira republics and in their place in later Gupta history 
we find the Maitrakas rising as monarchs. This group begin- 
ning Avith tlie Abhiras and ending with Kharaparikas is 

13 J.A’.B., Vol. II, p. 14. 

1® :/./{.A.S., 1897, p. 30. 

1® J.Ii.O.B.S., XVIII, 213. 
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almost in a straight line from Kathiawar and Gujarat to 
Damoh, below the Malawa republic and above the Yakataka^ 
kingdom. The Abhiras in the time of the Periplus occupy 
Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in. 
Bundelkhand as Dr. Vincent Smith did {J.li.A.S., 3897, p. 30). 
He was led to do so on account of a inistaken notion that 
Kathiawar and Giijarat were at that time governed by the 
Western S.ritraps. Both the Puranas and Samnclra Gupta’s 
inscription leave no room for the Satraps in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The Western Satraps had been already dispos- 
sessed in tlie Yaga-Vakataka period from Kathiawar. The 
Puranas here throw great light. 

“ The Bhdgavata treats the Abhiras of Siirashtra and 

Puraiiio Evidence the Sfiras anil the Malavas of 

the Aravali as free republics. Their 
rulers are called janddki-jyah, ‘ national ’ or ‘ popular ’ (f.e., 
republican) ‘rulers ’. It does not menlion the Madrakas. It 
seems that the jilalrakas had already come within the Empire 
of Samudra Gupta as a seqncuc of the ilryavarta wars and were 
probably the first amongst tlic republics to owu allegiance 
to the Gupta Emperor rvlien their overlord was conquered. 
The Siiras of the Bhdgavata are the famous Yaudheyas. The 
word £ura (‘ hero ') is a translation of the word ‘ Yaudheya \ 
their popular title. Kndradaman, 200 years earlier, recorded 
that tlie Yaudheyas were popularly known amongst the 
Kshatriyas by their title ‘ the heroes ’.’® The Yaudheyas,. 
according to the Puranas, were good and ancient Kshatriyas.. 
They formerly lived, like the Malavas, in the Punjab. It is 
they and the Malavas wlio had kept the liushan power in 
cheek, both at its western end on the Sindh borders and the 
eastern end at Mathura. They were popularly known as 
‘ iSura ’, ‘ Vira The Bhdgavata placing them next to the 
Abhiras and before the Malavas, puts them between the two,, 
which indicates their position to the nortli of the Abhiras and 
to the north-west of the Malavas, i.e., the western portion of 
Eajputana. The Vishmi reads: — ' Savrashlra-Avanti-Buranr 


‘ Sarvaksliatravishkyita-rlra sabcla-jiitotseka-avidhcyanam *■ 
{IS. I.. VIII, 44) : “ the Yaudheyas who we.ve loath to submit, rendered 
proud as they were by having manifested their title of ‘heroes’ among 
all Kshatriyas ” (Kielhorn’s translation). 
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ArlmSa-Marubltiiini-iAehiy cha trSAya ddja Aw-i'a-.^udm 
read Vhdkihyatdi I^* riding ,■. ; ^ aiter 

Amnii bM the variant readin^e — ;$«ra vhUsh i» f:wfinned by 
the Vi»h)iu Piir&im itself in another plae-e^^ and tie E'jrkamial^ 
There was, however, a repnblie of tie A'anadreyam-n Tvhose 
name was derived from a proper-name r^Hdro. not tie easte- 
name but the x>er«onal name of tie founder.** Bnt tie tests 
of the Bhdgavata and Vi»hnu here evident] v mean ‘Jturas’ 
which standa for the Yaudhfyas. The Bhagatmi and the 
VUltiytt do not mentioiL at all the Praijuna*, .Salasanikas, 
TSAkee and Kharparikas. They had l*elonged to the ]!vaga 
group, being in Eastern Malva. ” 


** WUbou, F.P., VoL n, p. 133 ; ^HrarAbMrSh tf. Harivmnia, 12, 
837 , i^ura AiMrah. 

*® See Hall’s note in Wilson’s Fi^u, n, 133. 

** See p. 159 above. 



CHAPTER XX 

Criticism on Hindu Republican Systems 

Before parting with the republics it is necessary to pass 

Moral assets sozno general criticism on their systems. 

The laics and the administration of law, 
in the republican states of India are unanimously praised by 
the Greek observers and their praise is confirmed by the 
Mahdbhdrata. Some of them, at least, were careful to pre- 
serve precedents of decided cases in books. Even their sworn 
enemy Kautilya says that a republican chief in his state has 
the beneficial propensity of justice.^ A high sense of justice 
was maintained. Without it no republic can last very long. 
Diseipline was another virtue of theirs. Kautilya notices 
as a feature that the republican chief was a man accustomed 
to discipline.^ The Mahablidrata points out, as we have 
seen, that discipline was maintained amongst members, both 
junior and senior, by responsible leaders. The leaders, further, 
made themselves and their actions iiopular.® Krishna in the 
MdhcibMrata is reported as mentioning to his friend Narada 
his difficulties in conducting his federal council. The latter 
rebukes Krishna for his want of control of his speech in public 
discussions. He advises the Vrishni leader to cultivate the 
habit of bearing oratorical attacks with patience, and to 
sacrifice feeling of personal umbrage, to maintam the inte- 
grity of the Savigha.* 

Likewise they were always ready to take the field. 
Bravery was a point of ambition and honour amongst the 
citizens. 

As the Mahablidrata says, equality prevailed in the Gana. 

This Avas naturally necessary. The more 
Principle of equality democratic an institution, the greater 

must have been the emphasis laid on equality. 

^ l Artka-Ssstra, p. 379. 

* i ibid. 

® i ibid. 

* See Appendix A. 
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la addition to moral virtues the repuolies l.ad adininis- 
trative virtues. They weTf: 'pf-eiiilly 
adminuitration Successful, on tlie e%'idence of liie Maha- 
bhdraUi, in their financial administration. Their treasury 
remained always full. 

A great reason of their political strength wa.5 that a 
renublic was naiion-in-arms. The whole 

Military BVKtem 

community tvas their army. They were 
a citizen army and therefore immeasurably superior to the 
hired levies of monarchies. And when they formed an offensive 
and defensive league they were regarded, as Kaut lya says, 
' invincible ’. Hindu Ilepublics were prone to form leagues. 
The league of the Six-Trigartas of the grammarian.s, the league 
of the Kshudraka-ilalavas, the league of the Videhas and 
Liehehhavis (the federated Vajjis of the Pali Canon), the league 
of the Andhaka-Vrishnis are e.xamples in point. According 
to the MaMbhdmta it was almost impossible for the enemy 
to crush federal republics. The Buddha as well gave his 
opinion to the Chancellor of ilagadha that the federal Vajjis 
could not he conquered by the Magadba king. 


The wealth of the Hindu republic is a matter of admiration 


Industrial system 


both in home and foreign records. The 
Greek.s noticed their riches and the Jlahd- 


bhdrala also bears testimony to it. A citizen had the ambi- 
tion to be the leader of the trade a.s.sociation or of the guild- 
merchant, failing to be a political leader (p. 102 above). The art 
of peace and the art of war, discipline and perseverance, habits 
of ruling and being ruled, thought and action, home and state, 
went hand in hand. A highly practical and keen individual and 
citizen would have been the result of this life. Witli these virtues 
and this culture, there is no wonder that the Mahdbharnta says 
that tlicir alliance was courted, and that they took delight in 
reducing their foes, and saw to their own material prcsiierity. 
This is explained by llie fact that their training and genius were 
not one-sided. They were not solely political animals. They 
were economic animals equally. Kautilya characterises them as 
martial and indnstrial in the same breath ; they Avere forced to 
be. indust rial and martial by their laws. Attention paid to trade 
iind rigrieiiltare kept their treasury and themselA^ss rich. 
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On the evidence of the Greek witnesses they were not 
only good soldiers maintaining a very high tradition of bravery 
and skill in war, but also good agricnl- 
The type of citizen turists. The hand which weilded the 
sword successfully, was accustomed to 
use the scythe with equal facility. According to the Artha- 
iSdstra and Buddhist documents, they were both agricultural 
and industrial. , 


Separation of 
powers 


Separation of powers and functions, which will be noticed 
in tlie data given above, for instance,, 
command of the army and executive 
government amongst the Patalas, judi- 
ciary, military command, and exeentivc authority amongst 
the Lichehhavis, similarly elective- generalships in several states 
noticed by the Greeks, and complete absence of sacerdotal 
element in the chiefs, denote a highly develope:! sagacity and 
a vast constitntional experience in the republics. 


Piiilo-sopliio ba-'i-s 


Technical books which have come down to us are of the 
monarclii.st school. If w’e recovered a 
book of the republican school, it would 
undoubtedly disclose the theories of state of Eepublican 
Polity. That there were such books is .extremely probable. 
The chapters on Gnna and VnsJmi Stimgha in the Mahabharata 
indicate their past existence. So does Ihc verse in Kaujijlya 
which is evidently qn<jted from anotlicr work, as the verse is 
the only matter in the chaider which has the republican point 
of view, the rest being all a monarchist look-out.® The dis- 
cussion on the Arajalca state in tire Mahabharata also shows 
familiarity Avith a Avritten theory of slate of llie Arajaka con- 
stitution. All these data indirectly prove the existence of 
Avell-considered philosophic bases on Avdiieh republican con- 
stitutions were founded. They explain to a groat extent the 
variety Avhich Ave have noticed in republican constitutions. 
They Avere not unconscious, instinctive institulions. There 
could not have been a lack of philosophic thinking in the 
country of Kapila and the Kathas Arlio tackled much more 
abstruse problems of philosophy than that of state. 


® Artha-Sastra, p. 379. 
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Ir/'llTi'liKiSs'r/i 


The eridenee of the Chatiti-i^aiiid of irvaC'-i, s, ::a.£r- 
mentaxy tnaniuieiipi of Trh: .« h-: o;s- 

ISipjsiisMSeaa theoffe* covered, hr 3 iahattiaSiiO|:Sdi:v& 7 a Hara 

Prasfad Hbastri,* estahliJfhes that ILk elected luleT in' a Qarm ivas 
regarded asaservant of the (Jana {.ganatidna). The sajf.ftprixiciple 
jjs declared by KrJsbra in the difexijstie]™ eaf.ed in the Jlahd- 
hhdraia. ‘ It is the servant's duty Ul&srya) which I have to 
jjerform tinder the name of mleiship {AUmrya-VddmafJ 

It seems tJiat the Kathas and the Saubhutaft : ..garded the 
individual merely as a pan ci '.he state. 
By himself he did not exist. Hence they 
claimed an absolute right over the child born to individuals. 
It is evident that other republics did not subscribe to this 
view. They, as evidenced by coins, take gana. the Govern- 
ment, a.s distinct from the community : the individual is not 
Jo.st in the state. At the same time the unity between the two 
i.s .*0 coinijlete that the two are very nearly identical. The 
extreme ease of indiTrdnaIi.«m cn the other hand, was the 
theory of the Arajaka state, the 2i'0'ruler-.state*. Govern- 
ment itself was regarded by the theorists of that class of state 
as an evil. Ifo one was vested with executive power. Only 
the law w'as to rule, and the only sanction they prescribed for 
one found guilty of crime was o-stracism. The sovereignty of 
the individual was not to be delegated to any one man or a 
body of men. Of course, a state founded on such a basis, to 
be practical, must have been exceedingly small. Such states, 
however, did exist in Hindu India as noticed in the Jaina 
Hutva referred to above. The monarchist mai- very well 
exclaim : ' 2 no Government is more miserable than the Aiajaka 
Government.® If a powerful citizen obeys the (law) it is all 
well, but if he rebels he can work total destruction. 'i® And 
the monarchists may very well pick up 
Social Contract Arajaka theory from the republicans 

to justify their own theory of monarchy. But they could 


® J.A.S.Ii., 1911, 431, See Appendix A. ® See pp. St!-89 
above. 

" | Santi-Parran, LXVI. 7 

<Kumb.). 

II md., verse 8. 
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jiot ignore the Arajaka theory of Social Contract as the primary 
basis of state. On the basis of a mutual contract amongst the 
■citizens, according to the Arajaka democrats, the state was 
founded.’-^ Tliis, of course, was true of the Arajaka state. 
"When the monarchists postulate a contract between the king 
and the people (to tike office on condition to rule lionestly 
and to receive taxes in return)^® they clearly say tliat this 
contract was resorted to when the contract of the Arajaka 
constitution failed in practical working. Here we find the 
monarchists really adopting the social contract theory originally 
formulated by the Arajakas. Probably a theory of social 
contract Avas common to all classes of republics. Its counter- 
part, applied to monarchy, was already known to Kautilya as 
an accepted truth.“ Its origin in India is very ancient, evi- 
dently the mo.st ancient in the world. It is to be remembered 

tTfrrrfWra ^^*1. I verso 18. 

5Tr^sn ll IMa., verse 19, 

Soo Chapters XXIV, XXV, XXXVI and XXXVII, on 
TMonarchy, below. 

Arlha-liitslra (I. 14), pp. 22-23, 

=^T^k I '-iRJCivwu 

sreK^lJrWig: l tT^rW; Stsiwr ?TTWJTEr?r: l * People 

oppressed by anarchy made Mann, son of Vivasvat, their 
king. They .settled onc-sixtli of agricultural produce, and one-tenth 
of merchandise, in cash, as his share. Kings salaried herewith carry 
on government (ijoga) .and well-being ihshenia) of the people.’ For 
the meaning of '■^fl .see corresponding pass.ages quoted under 
Monarchy, Avhore king’s ‘ wages ’ are mentioned. The meaning of 
A^cT given here i.s in accordance with the sense of the word in Jtlanu, 
XI. 02, and tlio Mitakshaia’s definition of 'The moaning of 

Yoga becomes clear by the .succeeding line, rT*?! 

where ada-ndukara or ‘ king failing in government ’ is referred to in 
•contrast. Compare also on yoga, ^xti ‘ member of executive service ’ 
in the Artha-SOstra. 

Kautilya, .300 13.C., quotes it as a well-known theory. The 
Vedic hymns of election discloses clear germs of this theory. See 
■Chapter XXV on Coronation for references in the Bmhmanas. 
'The Buddhists have it in tlieir old books. Agtjahna 8., 21 {Dlgha) = 
M.V., I. 347-48 — I Hfdl ^^ERJf gilTdr 

7% Hirai^irffr. .w % 1 
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that in its full exposition it was a republican tlieoiy. Such 
a theory was of immense value in its beneficial cflcet on the 
rulers in general. 

The best test of the success of a state system is the length 
of life which it can secure for the state. 

Longevity The republican system of India, as a 
class, proved very successful in securing 
longevity. As pointed out above, the system is mainly post- 
Vedic. Taking then the age of the Aitareya Bralimana as our 
earliest landmark, the Satvat Bhojas had a life of about 1,000 
years. If the Uttara-Madras and Panini’s Madras were 
identical, they lived for about 1,300 years, otherwise for 800 
years. The Kshudrakas and Malavas had long existed free 
before 326 B.C. as they’^ told Alexander. The Malavas con- 
tinued on in Eajputana up to e. 300 A.C. They thus enjoyed 
free life for about 1,000 years. And so did the Yaudheyas. 
The Liehehhavi record covers a full millennium. The principles 
regulating the life of Hindu republics thus stood well the test 
of time. 

But after all the Hindu republics, normally speaking, 

, were not large units. Although they 

Hindu Kspiiblics Were larger in many eases than the ancient 

republics of Europe, they were, except for 
the Malavas and the Yaudheyas and a few^ others, miniatures 
in comparison with the vast experiments of our own times, e.g., 
tlie United States of America, France, and China. 

This smallness was the very weakness of the polity. 
Nations and states, which remain small whatever their virtues, 
are not allowed to exist. Large states which eleveloped greedy 
fangs, devoured up small sovereignties. The Malavas anel the 
Yaudheyas who survived mighty emiiires and great conquerors 
were large territorial units. They must have extended their 
laivs and rights, like the Lichchhavis and Madras, to the arena 
of their expansion.^® Thej^, on account of their largeness, 
avoided the fate of their early contemporaries of smaller 
statures. 


The form Mnlavalia in the Mahdbhashya, II. 296, points to 
thiifc. See discussion on Vftra, sujyra p. 103. A.-S. gives Lichekhivika 
and Madraka ; and Samudra Gupta, Madraka. 
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The Ilahdhharata says that Arajaka states could be 
easily conquered ; that -when an encounter took place bet'vreen 
them and a strong foe, they broke like rrood which does not 
know how to bond.^® This was true of all democratic republics. 
Once conquered they ceased to exist as a community. Their 
life was so much bound up with their state that life proved 
■only co-exteusive with the state and no further. 

In the time of Chandra Gupta, they were discredited by 
their not very successful opposition of Alexander. It is 
significant that young Porus, King or President of Gandhara, 
when faced Avith the foreign iin-adcrs, looked toAvards the 
imperial poAver of jMagadha, and tliat Kautilya, a man of 
Taxila, should adAmcate their abolition in his Science of 
CommonAvcalth. 

It appears that republics Averc liable to fall victims to 
intrigues. In aristocratic bodies persowaZ rivalry and greed 
■of power Avere marked out by statesmen like Kautilya, as the 
fit soil for sowing seeds of dissension. VarshakSra, a former 
Chancellor of Magadha, replied to the Buddha, who had said 
that the Vrijis could not be broken, ‘they can only be broken 
•by mutual dissension ’. Sources of dissension AA^ere not limited 
to enemy intrigues. As in popular forms of government in 
all ages, bitter hostilities arose out of discussions in the public 
.assembly. Krishna in the Maliahlidrata talking about Lis 
difficulties as leader of ihe republic says that his heart Avas 
roasted by terrible speeches. The MaMbkarata (in Sdnii- 
Parvan, on ga-nas in general) alludes to this sort of unpleasant- 
ness and the con.sequent cessation of discussion on x>nblic 
affairs Avhich lead to final disruption of the Avholc body.^’ The 
Buddhist tradilion in describing the cause of the temporary 
discomfiture of the Lichchhavi, body-politic against AjataSatru, 

3T?;i3r-T.Thii t;T^for ^ri 5^: 1 

— Malidblidraia, Sdnii-Parvan, I.XVI. 0-7 (Iviimb.). 

Cf. ^1^ 51 I Ibid., 10. 

1 Ibid., 12. 

See Appendix A, and Chapter XIV above. 
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WSkpi itJjje LiixfeljJtiayBS, <j*r5j[jg ty .(Ess^SPWE- L; : 

to «i9j)l« to tim'PiobUe AiMfimhIy wtitn tliie lw -.- -riie 

«aU,*^ in m!n» ca*es, tli« polStidsns -i-. i.;:; ib. 

^nties- TMs ^eatu3•<^ yf lie -liifiic'TiltT is pm xery 
gmpiieally to ttof c-oiaiplatot <jf Kmijia, ' A? j liaka 
aiwl AJkrliDa', j£ tiney sii*i Sa ose'e f.av<-jo3'. litre ie ro greater 
mtoiry tor tfeat man? if tier are am in eae'f. iaTCjijT. ijjere is 
OjO gr<iator tor Mm eitier. 1 eanaot e]r '--! -.Le party of 

tie eitier. Between tie twe 1 am ]jke a me 'ier ef two 
gaufiilei’i;, atuMng afamst eaei etier. vio e.aiix;c:i wif-L for tie 
victory ef eae and tie defeat e£ tie etier, 

Lritornal dtojeagion is said in tie Mahabharaic to ie the 
real danger to a repuilk. Fear from onttide enemk-s as 
eeinpared xo that was ‘notimg’. 

Dissensions led to br€<tking~up of gviyi*. Hr this, as 
pointed out above, we should nnderstanc tLa* semetimes 
schisms wscurred and new states were tojmtd. TLi:s small 
units to start wltli^ and a teodency to 1>eccme smaller, jealcnsy 
auA rivalry amoiigst politiciaos, and Uttnse in puilie spetiing 
seem to be the chief points of weakn^s of the Htodu Republican 
Itolity. 


\ 


J.A£.B., 1888, 094-05. 
ApijeudixA. 



CHAPTBB XXI 


Ethnology of the Republics 

Mr. Vincent Smith in a lettexi raises the question of the 
ethnology of the ganas. As the matter is 
Que^wn^raibcd by by an authority of the position 

of Mr. Smith, I think it incumbent upon 
me, as the student of the ganas to discuss it. 

Mr. Smith is of opinion that they were of Mongolian origin 
like the Tibetans. "I believe ” (he writes) “that as late as the 
early centuries A.C. the population of India was largely of 
Tibetan affinities, snub-nosed people — see Ihe Bharhut and 
Safichi sculptures. The Lichchhavis certainly were such, and 
the customs of hill -men give Ihe best clue to the working of 
the ganas. I think both Buddha and Mahavira were essentially 
hill-men of semi-Mongolian type, even if they did adopt Magian 
features into their teaching. Ton may, of course, quote me 
as you propose to do. ” 

There are a few facts which are supposed to lend some 
strength to this view, and 1 should deal 
Instance of Cluimbi •with them first. Some of the minor re- 

binmnmcnt publics occuihed valleys of the Himalayas. 

And iir the Chiimbi valley “ an old form 
of elective government ”, as bronght to light by Mr. E. H. 
Walsh, prevails. ]ilr. Smith has referred 1o Mr. Walsh’s 
descriptions in the Indian Antiquary (1906, p. 290).® Once 
every three years, according to Mr. Walsh s description, the 
villagers assemble at a fixed meeting-place and present to the 
two Kongdus, who act jointly represenling the two divisions 
of the valley as heads of the local administraticn, a list of their 
elected headmen of the villages. Prom the list the Kongdus 
select the names of four persons whom they consider to he the 
most suitable to be the next Kongdus. Then they throw with 


r Dated the 23th November 1017. 

® But the paper of Mr. Walsh was not before him, and the account 
in the Indian Antiquary may notjbe strictly accurate being based on 
a newspaper report. 
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three dice, in the name of each of the fonr person= thf-y have 
selected, and the two vho obtain the highest thr ovr &Tf- cjiosen 
as the Kongdns for the coming term of three years. Ibis 
ceremonT takes place before an old .stone altar saertc to the 
deity of the locality before vhieh is placed the rjanner, the 
insignia of the Kongdn's office. The newly elected Ivongdns 
do not enter on office at once. This is done in the eleventh 
month when another ceremeny take.s place and an ijok is 
sacrificed at the stone altar. The new Kongdns place their 
hantLs on the bleeding skin and take an oath on the sacrificed 
that they will admini-ster jnsticc even between their otvn 
son and the enemy. The Kongdu.s say that they do not hold 
their power from the Tibetan government but the local deity ; 
that they originally got the banner from him and have always 
held their power from him. ‘'The administration.” says Mr. 
Walsh, ‘■is thus theocratic as well as elective.” 


ilr. Vincent Smith, in his note in the I/tdian Anfiyuari/, 
opines, “ I have now come across an 
,n Kism observation which .¥ugge.sts that tribal 

constitution like that of the Yandheyas may have been of 
Tibetan origin.” Again, “for the purpose of illustrating 
ancient Indian tribal ccnstitutiGii.s this slight &h.sti£ct of 
ilr. Walsh’s paper suffices, because no record exists which gives 
any details of such constitutions.” Kothing like prtef on the 
identification of the Yandheyas as Tibetans is suggested, and 
it is hard to see why the Tibetan illustration should serve to 
fill up the vacuum of Indian details. Beeau.se no detail of 
Indian constitutions was known in 1SC6. was the gap to he 
filled up from Tibet ? Yow as the details are forthceming, 
it will he admitted that there is not the slighte.st resemblance 
between the ceremony of the Chumbi valley which takes place 
in the eleventh month of the election of the Kongdus and the 
republican consecrations given in the Aitureya BraJnmna. 
Even the States which were near the Himalayas and which 
received the Vairajya consecration are poles apart frem the 
Chumbi 7/«fc-sacrifice. The parliament or gena cf the Yau- 
dheyas, their Manthra-dharas, their elected President have 
nothing corresponding to them in the theocratic government 
of the Chiunbi valley. 
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As to tlie sculptures, it has never been claimed on b3half 
of the janas that the Sanchl and Bharhut 
Bharhut^aud^Safiohi monuments are the products of republican 
art. The question, therefore, strictly 
speaking is irrelevant. I may, however, express a fear that 
Mr. Smith’s error probably Mr. Smith’s conclusion is based 
on misleading photographs of the reliefs 
of Sanchi and Bharhut. The noses have been the pointed 
target of decay and iconoclasm. Further, many of the figures 
are meant to represent foreigners and barbarians and evil 
spirits, and their fcaiiire.s liave been deliberately made un- 
Hindu.® A good example, of this is the representation of 
lakslias and YnksJihiis wliich occur again and again. The 
Yaksha and Yakshni have beei: the theme of Indian mythology 
and folk-lore, poetry and romaace, throughout the literature. 
They are always connected with the Himalayas and treated 
not only as foreign but also mischievous. Xow, if the Hima- 
layan people are repre.senlcd with snub-nose, credit is due to 
the artist, but no credit can be given to ethnology which makes 
the sculptor identical with the sculptured, the virtue with the 
dreaded evil. The. point becomes clearer if we take the life- 
size female statue discovered at Patna. The Bharhut 
Yakshni is u.gly, heavy ami rej)nlsive, while th.e statue lately 
discovered is as perfectly Aryan as it could be, with the poetic 
tribhaiiga, a beautiful nose, small cliin, and the Aryan head.* 
This is the type ■vvhieli the Jd/aitu describes® as the statne of 
the Matrika which decorated royal courts and deceived people 
in darkness as a living flgiire. One is the representation of the 
home type and tlie other foreign. In Indian art there is a 
tendency to devote pointed attention to the foreign and queer, 
as the Hindus do to-day in their national pageants. The man 
which the Hindu saw every day, namely, one like himself, did 
not interest tlie artist and his public so much as the outlandish, 
the uncommon, the dwarf, the lion-rider, the snake-man and 


® Consult History of India, 150-350 A.D., p. 215, pi. .VI, on 
Bharhut features. {J.B.O.B.S., XIX.) The features are probably 
local. Goad features. 

* J.B.O.B..9., 1919, p. 103. 

® J., VI. 432. 
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the Hnake-woman, the YaksJia, the Ahyssmian,^ the miBchievous 
alien slave. Incidentally when the Sanchi or Bharhut artist 
has come to deal with his own kings and queens, women and 
hoys, ascetics and trees, the virtuous elcijhant, and the surgeon 
monkey, he has anticipated this etlmolcgical ccntroveisy. 
I venture to challenge any one to show- the snub-nose or the 
high cheek bone or any outlandish element in those representa- 
tions. 


With regard to the general suggestion as to tlie Mongolian 
basis of India’s population “ as late as 


Alleged ll(Jtigoli.in 
of Indian po^nila- 
lion in early eeritiirieii 


the early centuries, ” no amount of a 


“ it is possible opining can satisfy me 
or one who reads in the Maltd-Tihdsliya that 
the Brahmin still had fair eyes and fair hair (ni?;: 
on P, V. 1. 115) and who reads in the Gopnfha Brahmm 
that the Vaifiya was still Sukla or white and who reads in the 
Dharma-^dstras that the Sudra woman was still the ‘ black 


* Homo o( th<!.se reliefs were evidently i>repared from designs 
executed by other hands and it is that what is implied by the expres- 
sion I'Qpakazhma prepared by the ivory carvers of Vidi.<'a 

^if). In such cases the word sculptors as used by 
me above is not quite suitable. 

>Iy friend, Mr. Panday, has drawn my attention to Prof. 
Gi-linwedel’s conclusion on tlie subject which runs as follows : — 

“ The dih'erent peoples that live.d side by side in India were 
distinguished from one .another above all pliysically : contact with 
peoples of higlier Asia in the time of Asokii revealed new types, and 
thus we, undoubtedly see an attemx>t, for instance, to represent 
foreign nations in the equestrian groiiijs that adorn the Sanchi gate- 
ways 

“ On the eastern gate, for example, besides mythical foreign 
peoples two ligures are represented riding on horned lions. One of 
the, licads is clearly not of the Aryan type ; the woolly ncgro-Iike 
hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises one ; 
this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his hand. . . .The whole 
series of those figures — those mounted on goats, on dro?nedarios, on 
lions — present a distinct contrast to the Hindus riding on elephants. . . . 

“ The groat majority of the other reliefs at Sanchi i^rescnt the 
Hindu type — a long head with full round face, large eyes, and thick 
lips. At Bharhut the same type appears but it is somewliat harsher.” 
— Uuddliiftt Art in India, Trans, by Burgess, pp. 33-31. 

'* E.g., Ind. Ant., 1006, p. 290. 
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Tjeauty ’ of the land. The republics, as we have seen, had 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and ^udras. The Greeks saw 
them and admired their physique from their point of view. They 
could not have praised snub-noses. An ounce of evidence is 
weightier than tons of theories. 

The Lichchhavis, whose form of republican government w'as 
j noticed by orientalists in the first instance, 

LiohchhaWa attracted much attention and curiosity, 
and gave rise to various speculations. 
Mr. Vincent Smith wrote a short paper on “ Tibetan Affinities 
of the Lichchhavis”. 8 This paper is referred to in successive 
editions of Mr. V. Smitlrs History, and has been often taken 
by others as having established its thesis. 

Mr. Smith bases his theory, firstly, on an alleged custom 
■of exposure by the Lichchhavis of dead human bodies, a custom 
which he says also prevails in Tibet ; and, secondly, on 
judicial procedure of the Lichchhavis which he thinks has a very 
■close reseanblance with the procedure followed in Tibet. An 
examination of the two data shows that the exposure of the 
dead as “ the usage of the Lichchhavis of VaiSali ” “in ancient 
times ”® has existence only in a mistaken imagination ; that 
there is not even a remote resemblance in the two judicial 
procedures. 

Mr. Smith relies on a Chinese legend saying that the 
Buddha at Vaisali observed a Cemetery under a clump of trees 
and had the cemetery described to him by Eishis : “ In that 
place, the corpses of men are exposed to be devoured by the 
birds ; and there also they collect and pile up the white bones 
•of dead persons, as you perceive ; they burn corj)Scs there also 
and preserve the bones in heaps. They hang dead bodies also 
from the trees ; there are others buried there, such as have 
been slain and put to death by their relatives, dreading lest 
they should come to life again ; whilst others are left there 
upon the ground that they may return, if possible, to their 
former homes. ”1“ Now this, is the passage (I have quoted it 
in full) uxjon which the whole theory of the exposure of the 


« Ind. Ant., 1903, pp. 233-33. 

* Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 153. 

Boal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 159. 
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dead is based and on the basis of which IVlr. Smith has con- 
sidered the Lichchhavis to have been of Tibetan origin. The 
pas.sage is from a legend in China of about 1,000 years later 
than tile time of the Buddha, and as such it is worthless as a 
piece of historical evidence for contemporary details. But 
the passage, however, as it stands, is innocent. To one 
acquainted with the standard dramas of San.skrit literature 
and the social and religious customs of the orthodox Hindus 
as they have prevailed, the passage connotes differently in 
its natural ivay. A typical Smasdyia, ‘ cremation ground, ’ 
is what is de.scrihed. In some cases, as it is enjoined in the 
Dharma-fiastra a dead body cannot be burnt but has to be 
either buried or exposed, or in the language of Mimu, “ to be 
thrown in tlie forest like a log of wood (and ^or that, it is 
hoped, no one would dare to call the author of the jManava Code a 
Tibetan or Parsi). Dramas and fictions in Sanskrit are full of 
allusions to men being executed at the t^masdna and people 
hanging themselves by a tree in the Sviamna grounds. The 
practice of laying the dead body in hope of recovery is observed ’ 
even to-day. 

As to the alleged ‘ close resemblance ’ which according to 
Mr. Smith ‘ is impossible not to perceive in the matter of the 
two types of criminal procedure, I quote in the footnote*® the 

** il/ajiK, Ch. V, verso 09. 

Tumour, the authority of Mr. Smith on the Lichchhavi pro- 
cedure, says thus : — 

“ On this point, the AWialcalJid contains this note : 

“ In aforetime, the Wajjiayi miers on a, person being brought 
and presented to them, thus charged ‘ this is a malefactor ’ without 
at once deciding ‘ he is a malefactor,’ dispose of him accordingly. 
Tliey surrender him to the Winichchhiya mahiiinriitd (chief judicial 
olTicers). Having examined him, if they conceive ‘ thi.s man is not 
a culprit,’ they release him. If they decide ‘ this is a malefactor’ 
without awarding any penalty, they transfer him to the Wohurika, 
(learned in the customs or laws). They also having investigated the 
matter, discli.arge him, if he be innocent ; but if lie be guilty, thei'e 
are certain olTicers called SuttadliarU (maintainers of the siittan) to 
whom they transfer him. They also inquire into the matter and 
discharge him, if he be innocent ; but if guilty, they transfer him 
to the A^hakulalcd, They also having observed the same procedure, 
transfer him to the Senapati (chief minister), he again to tlio Upardjd 
(sub-king) ; the Uparajd to the Rdjd. The Rdjd enquiring into the ■ 
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'wiiole passage about tbe two procedures in Mr. Smith’s own 
words. A mere comparison by both lawyers and laymen would 
show that: it is impossible ‘ to perceive ’ the alleged ‘ resem- 
blance I may here refer the reader to the interpretation of 
the Lichchhavi procedure given above and its comparison with 


matter, if lie be innocent, releases him, but if he bo guilty, he causes 
the PaiOF.nipaithak-dn tbook of jjreccdents or usages) to be propounded. 
There it is w'ritten, to him by whom such .a crime is committed, 
such a punishment is awarded. The Raja having measured the 
culprit’s offence by that standard, pronounces a suitable sentence. 
1838, 1, 993-01. 

On this Afr. V. .Smith observes : 

“ The stages in tliis complicated procedure are eight in number, 
namely : — 

1. Arrest and production of prisoner before the ‘ rulers ’ j 

2. Enquii’y by the Winichchkiya makdmatta ; 

3 . ,, „ Wohdrihu ; 

4. ,, „ SnUadhard ; 

5. ,, „ Aifhakidakd ; 

6. Production boforo the SendpaH ; 

7. „ „ Ufardjd; 

8. Fin.al judgment by the Itdjd, who i.s bound to follow fixed 

written rules in awarding the penalty. 

“ The stages in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babu 
Sarat Cliandra Das (Pi'oc. A.S.R., 1894, p. B), are exactly similar: — 

1. The accused person is aiTcsted, and sent to the lock-up ; 

2. He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ; 

3. He is subjected to ,a mild but minute interrogation called 

Jamil .and his answeis are noted down ; 

4. He is c.xamined more .strictly and whipped at intervals; 

this is called Tuhnn-di ; 

B. If he makes any kind of confession, true or false, he is 
subjected to further prolonged examination, repeated 
whippings, and cruel tortures of various kinds ; 

0. If the case is serious and the Government liecomes a party, 
he is taken to the K.alons or Ministers) Court ; 

7. This Court suggests to the Gyal-tishaii (Regent), which is 
the highest Court of the Country, that one of the three 
punishments mentioned in the decision may be ai)prcvcd ; 

5. The sentence may be mitigated, commuted or revised by 

the Dalai Lama only. 

The Regent h<as no power to do more th.an select one of the three 
)unishnionts suggested by the Court of Ministers.” — V. Smith, DuL 
1903, 233 . 
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the procedure of the qwm, as mentioned in the Malidbliarata}^ 
The Lichchhavi prodedure was based on rules which Avere 
normally common to all ganas. 

There are circumstances which Avhen taken into considera- 
tion leave no doubt as to the Hindu na- 
Lichchhavi Criminal tionality of the Lichchhavis. Both the 
Videlias and the Lichchhavis had a com- 
mon national designation ‘the Vrijis In other ivords, they 
were two branches of the same nation. Ho one responsible 
Avill venture to suggest that the Videhas were also Tibetans. 
The very colonization of Horthern Bihar by the Vedic 
Videhas is recorded. If the Videhas were pure Hindus, a 
centre of Upanishadic philosophy and ortho liox theology, 
the Lichchhavis Avho Avere a ramification t il the same- 
nation could not have been barbarians. The Lichchhavis were 
at Vaisali. And the Puranas as ^ye have seen connect the 
VaiSalas like the Videhas Avith a AA-ell-knoAvn Aryan dynasty. 
They AA’cre not ‘ unanointed ’ rulers, a term applied by Hindu 
Avriters to barbarians settled in India. The A iiguttara-NiMya 
contemplates the LichclihaAd rulers to be ‘ anointed ’ rulers, 
i.e., ahJmhiJcta ; like any other Kshattriya rulers. The Jdtaka 
mentions the celebrated lake Avliich Avas jealously guarded and 
in AAdiich the gana (republican) rulers obtained their Abhisheka.^^ 
The Buddhist literature unanimously ireats thr-m as good 
Kshattriyas. In the dynastic inscriptions of Nepal the Liehchha- 
vis are said to have branched ofi' from the Ikshavakus {.Z'.A., 
IX. ITS) ; that is, they were allied to the Sakya.s. 

Their name according to the rules of grammar is a deriva- 
tive of the AAWd Lichchlm, i.e., the folloAvers or descendants of 
Lichchhu Avhich in San.skrit AA'ould be Likslm. Liksha means 
a mark and Likslm is connected AAuth it. The name might haA’C 
originated on account of some feature marks. The name Laksh- 
mana is a similar instance. LachcJilm in Bihar and the Doab is 
a very common name to-day denoting the same thing. A 
man born Avitli some prominent black or blue mark on his 
person easily acquires the name. 


w See .ibovc, Ch. XIII, Ch. XIV. 
,'iuiapatha, I. 4. 1. 10, fl. ' 
Ante, p. 47. 
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The Mallas, neighbours of the Lichchhavis, are styled 
„ Vasishthas in the MaJiapm-inibbdna Svtta,^^ 

Mallas j -r,- . , . ,, , . 

and Vasishtha is a well-knoivn Aryan 
gotra name. The Mahdparinibbdna iSutta is not the work of 
crafty Brahmins of tlie type reputed to concoct Aryan genea- 
logies for barbarian rulers. 


There is some discussion about the origin of the 6akyas 
also. Ifow the testimony of the Pali 
authorities is unanimous that the Sakyas 
were a branch of the Aikshvakas. This is 


Nationalit v of 


admitted by the adverse side, the Puranas, which place the 
Buddha, his father and his son, in the Ikshvaku house. Con- 
temporaries of the Buddha amongst whom ivas Ajata-fiatru, 
king of Magadha, claim him as a Kshatriya.*^ As ive have seen 
in the history of the formation of new republics and the Puranic 
detail about the Yaudheyas and Madras, the state-community 
was called after the leader. We find the same origin of the 
Sakya Community given by the Buddha himself.^* That 
history of origin agrees w'ith the ascertained history of 
similar republican foundations. That history — ^that a cadet 
of an Aikshvaka king founded the Sakyan republic christened 
after his name — therefore should be accepted. 


The tradition of an ancient and obsolete custom of sister- 
marriage amongst the Sakyas had misled some scholars into 
wrong theories of race-origins. Such ancient and once living 
custom or law is accepted by the Vedic literature to have 
existed in the orthodox race. Buddhist tradition also does 
not limit to the Sakyas, It extends it to the Ikshvaku royal 
dynasty and the Ikshvakus were not new comers ; they were 
never desacramented. They are as ancient as the Vedas. If 
the Ikshvakus ivere Aryan, their offshoot the Sakyas cannot 
be otherwise. 


The evidence of the Greeks who actually saw many Indian 
republicans is as decisive as any other 
fact. They describe the handsome looks 
and tall stature of the Punjab and Sind 
republicans. The snub-nose of the Himalayan Mongoloid could 


Evidence of the 
Greeks 


Mahdparinibbana Suita, V. 10. 
Ibid., V. 24. 


AmbalilM SuUa, 16. 
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have never been defscribed as a handsome feature by < he Greeks, 
■who must be taken as good judges in these mailers. Xor 
could the stature of the Himalayan be mistaken by the Greeks 
to bo majestic. The very discription proves perfect and pure 
Aryan type of the Eepublican Hindu. All tliese republicans 
are expressly mentioned by them as Indian. 

The names of the republicans are an internal evidence of 
their Hindu origin. The Kalhaians or 
Evidunce ol names the Kathas arc a Vcdic people to -whom the 
the Katha recension of the Yajur-Veaa 
and the Katha UpanifiMd owed their 
origin. Tlie Madras are not simply known to Vedic literature 
but are known as a home of orlhodoxy Avhere men like 6veta- 
ketu went for post-graduate studies in sacrifices. There is a 
definite history of the origin of the Yaudheyas and Madras as 
noticed above. Tlie ‘ Kshatriyas ’ were par excellence Kshatri- 
yas. The Vrishnis are not only Kshatriyas but sacred Kshatri- 
yas, tlie Vedic Satvat Tadus. As to the names like the 
Arjunayanas, and the Salankayanas, etc., tlie names are proof 
positive of their orthodox origins. The rules of Panini stamp 
the formal ion with orthodoxy. 


Orthodoxy has, so to say, anticipated the controversy and 
has already set its .seal on the orthodox origin of these re- 
publics. The Aitareya Brahmmia describes the Vedic rituals 
with which the republican Madras, the Satvats, the Kurus, 
and others were consecrated to political rule, and with which 
the constitutions Bhanjya and the Srdrdjya in the west and 
south-west and Vairdjya by the side of the Himalayas received 
orthodox sanction. 


Whatev'er the race-origins of a iiarticular republican com- 
munitj', the system was Indian and orthodox Indian. It goes 
back to the time of the Aitareya Bralirn'ina and earlier. That 
democratic and republican states were experiments of the 
Hindus themselves, who at times had been regal and in turn 
republican, is further proved by what Megasthenes saw and 
learnt in the country twenty-two centuries before (see p. 21 
above). 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Hindu Monarchy 
Antiquity and Theory of Origin 
The . jgQ Td Sdja n a nd its original Tfilf litprally mean a 
Eajan or _r ulc]i\ It is connected with the Latin rex. 

But Hindu political theorists hare giren 
it a philosophic derivation. King is called Baja because 
his duty is ‘ to phrase ’ (muf) tluT neonle by mairLtainingT 
good go vernment. This jdiilosophic interpretation has been 
accepted as an axiom, throughout Sanskiit literature. The- 
kings also acquiesced in ami aeeepled this constitutionaL 
interpretation of the term. Emperor Kharavela of Kalinga^ 
who was a Jaina, says in hi.s iiiseripiio'u (e._170 Ji.i-'.) inat~Be 
didjgtoa£.his_yibjeets, thirty-lire hundred thousand in number. 
In the Buddhist Canon the same theoretic" deiinit ion is found : 
dammena pare ranjetlti I'Jio, Vdaettha, rajd.^ Both orthodox and 
heterodox branches of the raec had adopted it. It was a 
national interpretation and a national theory of constitution. 
/Magasthenes, as observed before, ° records the Hindu 


Antiquitj^ of Hindu 
Monarohy 


triulition cu rrent i n his time that IVfonar chy 
ivasTlfe^eaidiost form of organised govern- 
ihent'iii India. This is supportednSy the 


Sig-Veda where M6Iiair-Try~is t he normal and the o nly form of 
government known. Sfonarchist writers, as Ave have seen,, 
utilised tins fact as an argumont against non-kingly forms of 
constitirtion.® , After Mon archy. Megasthenes Avas told, re- 
p ublican experim ents AAO^madeT~ As tlie Aiinreiia Brahmana 
puts it, it Avas in ‘IJic ^rinJif estahlishcd Mid-laud * where 
monarchy held its oAvn* ; that is, the change fron^Ionarcliy to 


^ DTgJia-Nikdya, Agganiia Suitaiita, III, p. 93. 

. * Ibid., p. 25. See also McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian,. 

p. 200. 

» See pp. Se-80 and p. 17 above. Cf. i:r|5 q?d55Tfirr^ 

I Maliabliarata, SdiUi-P., 00. 5 (Kurab.). 

* See Aiiareya Brahmana, VIII. 14 irflETt !R«qnr3ir 
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republican lorm to wbieb Magaslhenes alludes, did not occur 
there. This Mid-land was the land from KiirvikshctTa to 
Prayaga — the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, which 
became the seat of the Aryan conquerors and Aryan monarchy. 
The Puranic history also confirms this. Its ruling houses 
cover the Middle Country, going beyond onh' in one direction — 
the East. The constitution of the East {Praclil) according to 
the Aitareya Brahmana, was SdvirdjyaA which was a species of 
inonarchioB — meaning, literally, ‘a collection of monarchies, 
i.e., a Federal Imperialism.® 


^There- are several theories known to Hindu literature on 
the origin of Hindu Kingship. A brief 
Imdii xheoncs on the notice of those theories is necessary to 

origin of Jciiigshii) 

understand the constitutional effect which 
they produced on practical administration. 

, The Yedic theory is found in the AUcreya Bralmana. It 
asserts that the Devas, i.e., their worship- 
pers, the Hindus, originally had no king. 
In their struggle against the Asuras — ^when 
the Devas found that they wore repeatedly defeated, they 
■came to the conclusion that it rvas because the Asuras had 
a king to lead them, they wore successful. Therefore they 
decided to try the same experiment. And they agreed to elect 
a king ; 


Vedic theory •. 
origin in war 


“ The Devas and Asuras were fighting • • • • the Asuras defeated 
the Devas .... The Devas said, ‘ It is on account of our having 
no liing that the Asuras defeat us. Let us elect a king All 
consented.”’’ 


® See below, Ch. XXXVII. (Evidently at the time of the 
AUareya lirdhmana the North Bihar Republics had not come into 
■existence.) 

® Vidcha and Magadha. Janaka (probably a royal style and 
not a proper name), king of the Videhas, according to Vedic literature 
i&alapaiha Br., XI. 3. 1. 2 ; see also ^15(1?, Bri. Up., 

IV. 1. 1 ) and .Tarasaudha, king of Magadlia, according to the Puranas, 
were holders of the title Samrat {Mahnbhdrata) (see Ch. XXXVII 
■below). 

’ Aitnreya Brdhmana, I. Id. — • • ■ • 
3T3f?iq;. . . .'^gr 3T5^^i3ifr?(r I rf if^th ^si^ftfi:! 

5F% II 
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If it has a historical reference it •vrould refer to the tribal stage 
of the Aryans in India and it would suggest that the InstitutioiL 
of kiiigsliip was borrowed from the Dravidians. Whatever thef 
historical truth in the theory, the important point to note liere( 
is that Jrmgsiiii ris con leiiTplafod to be elective in its origin. 

Political writers, liowever, had a theory of their own which 
' is confined more to the abstract side of 

Scientist ^i hyory of question. T hey held that the first king 

wa s elected on certain c onditions or on 
, a contract, and that original contract was always enforced 
AUbsequcnl l-y.® According to fins view fhcTdrection wifneces- 
sitated for internal adminislraticn, the authority of law by 
itself, the iieople having refused to follow. This theory of 
contractual m onarchy, whi ch undoubtedly wa'h a r ell ex or trie 
express republican theory~<)T(:oiiTfaet,‘-’ tounci sux iport in yedi c 
Tiymns and s ongs of royal election , in ritu^ of royal conse- 
cration whieli were based on elective in'incj-p lcs , and JLa-thaJ~ 
Coronat ion oath which made th^dng swear that lid should rule 
according to law. 

These, ceremonials were invariably observed even when 
sncees.siou to throne had become heredi* 
Theory of (jU'cIivc 'farv: in tiidcrv, according to tnese sacrea 
ceremonies, the king, as wo shall presently 
see, was always an elected oliiccr holding otfico on condi- 
tions which he accept ed in his Coronation oath. The contract 
theory of the politicians, as we shall see, was always believed 
in and accepted by both the ruler and the ruled. 

Actual elec tion at times did take place even in post-Vedie 
times. 1 “ Megasthcncs notes that after BvajTiJiibhD, ■Buddhar 
and Kralu, the succession was generally hereditary but that 
‘ token a failure of heirs occurred in the royal house, the Indians 


Shc the discussion in the Arlha-fidstra, 1, 9, pp. 22-23 ; also- 
that in tlie Mahdhhdrala (see p. 225 below). 

See pp. 171—72 above. 

Tiie foliowing cases of election of king are found in the 
Hislori/ of Kashmir: Baka ‘was crowned kiny hy the cilisens’ (R.T., 
I. 32.5) ; Yas.askara was elected after great deliberations (Tf.T., V, 
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elected their sovereign on the principle of ment,’^^ Tlic JaUihas^^ 
liave stories of election of kings and even the fables^® of the 
country made animals elect their king. They indicate that 
the theory of elective kingship was a national theory widely 
current. Let us now take the sacred hymns of royal election 
of the Vedas and the Vedic kingship. 


McCiindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 200. 
The Jdtaka, I, p. 399. 

See Makdvastu fed. Senart), II, p. 70. 



CHAPTEE XXni 


Vedic King and His Election 

The king was elected by the people assembled in the 
Samiti. The people assembled are said to 
rnlership unanimously. The 
Samiti appoints him. He is asked to 
liold the state. It is hoped that he would not faU from Ms 
office. He is expected to crush the enemies. 

Here is a complete Song of Election.^ 



?T5rr ?rr m ii 


*r[<T =E^r 0 r: i 

sTR^r n q « 

f qyr i rqqi i 

< ^ J .1 

wm eri’q ^ ll ? ii 


gqr gq spra: i 

gqw: qq^rr ^ g^ ^isrr rq^rm^rq; ll *1 ii 

I. .V. I 

gq q v^i qqorr ^ qqr i 

I 1 1 

gq q ^fs qf^qqr gqj^ « ^ h 

.1 I ... I ^ ■ 

gqisxgcT: qqisq^iq; qjqq^ I 

qq^ f^?r: qqqq: qsfl=qi|qiq % qwi%: ^^qqimf ii ^ ii 


^ Alharva-Veda, VI. S7-SS. This hymn occurs also in ^ig-Vedttt 
X. 173 with slight modification. 

7 
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"GJadly you come among ujsj remain fiirrily ivhbout 
faltering ; all the people ftant you ; may you not fall ofi tlie 
State. 

“Here he you firm like the mountain and may you not 
come down. Be you firm here like Indra ; remain you here 
and hold the State. 

“Indra has held it (the State) firm on account of the firm, 
Havi offering ; for it .Soma as well as the Brahmana.sjjati has 
said the same. 

“Firm (as) the heaven, firm (as) the earth, firm (as) the' 
universe, firm (as) the mountains, let this raja of the people be 
firm. 

“ Let the State be held by you, be made firm by the 
raja- Varuna, the God Brihaspati, Indra and also Agni. 

“ Vanquish you firmly, without falling, the enemies, and 
those behaving like enemies crush you under your feet. All 
the quarters unanimously honour you, and for firmness the 
assemhly here creates (appoints) you.” 

Here is a passage emifioyed at the re-election of a Baja who 
liad been apparently driven out : — 

. . J „ • . I 

fORTf sr^sT; w i 

4 ' J . , I I. 

“ The people elect you to rulorsliip, tlie wide- glorious 
quarters elect you. Be seated on tills high point in the body of 
the state and from there vigorously® distribute the natural 
wealth.”* Fa/cwd literally means the “hump” of 1 he bull. The 
allusion is to the throne Avhicli is regarded as the highest place 
in the body-politic. The previous verse in the Mantra shows- 
that the reference is to Ekardt, or monarch. 


® The word may mean either ‘ vide’ or ‘ five’. Here 
the former meaning is more appropriate because the people as-sembled 
could be only confined to tiie four quarters and not the sky. Quarter 
corae.s in Election Hymns as a figurative use for the people assembled. 

® Or ‘ like Ugra ruler ’ 3Tt:). See p. 89 above. 

* Alharva-Veda, HI. 4. 2. 
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Sole talter of Tuxes 


According to the last verse of a hymn in the JRig-Veda 
corresponding to the song of election 
quoted above,® he becomes the sole 
taker of taxes from the people ; he becomes the king of 
the people. The ‘ sole taker ’ signifies that the regular tax, 
as a royal due, had already developed. Ifo one else but the 
Aing alone was entitled to it. The king is asked to ascend a 
raised seat whieh is significantly desciihcd as the highest point 
■of the body of state. It shows that the idea of state as 
■organisim is realised as early as the Vedic kingship. 

ie new king aft er ascending the throne received from the 
assembled people and the ‘ king-makers ’ 
who according to later authorities® "were 
high functionaries or niinistcrs,’ a symbolic armlet called 
Mani. It Avas made of I’alasa wood. These high function- 
aries were the Treasurer, the Commander of the Army, the 
<jramani or tlic leader of the foAvnship, and some others. 
They are called ‘ kings ’ and ‘ king-makers ’ by the newly 
■elected king. The ‘ king-makers ’ thus appear to be com- 
munal or popular officers of state who were regarded as 
rulers, amongst Avhom the king rvas the chief ruler. They are 
called latterly Eatnins or those in whom the llatna or Mani 
is vested. For it was they who gave the king the symbolical 
jewel of royal authority. The king originally took the jewel 
•of authority from all the folk present, including artizans and 
ohariot-makers. This was the only symbolical ceremony 
"which accompanied the Vedic election. 

The king taking Parna or Mani says : — 

^ I 


tit tt§} ii ^ n 


I I I I _ _ _ 

3T% rf II X. 173. 6, 

® lirahmanas and Krislma Yajus. 

’ Cf. Maiid Oovinda Suttanta, 32; Dlgha N., II, 233, jw^re.the 
six great nobles of the state are called the King-makers, Jtdjti JcattdTO, 
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'(• c' 

’TW ^ 3Rr^ II \S II 


“ The skilful builders of chariots aud the ingenious -workers 
of metal, the folk about me all, do thou, O Parna, make my aids. 
The kinM and king-makers, the charioteers and leaders of 
hosts, t^ folk about me do thou, O Parna, make my aids.”® 

le king thus accepted his royal authority from the -whole- 
folk including equally the king-makers and 
the artisans. The king -w'as elected for his 
-whole life ; “ Buie here a mighty benevolent (king) uj) to tenth 
decade of thy life.’’^ 



Election for life-time 


The throne -was covered -with the skin of a lion, tiger or 
leopard. This was done, as we shall see, even when the throne 
was made of precious materials. A particular sjrclclims 
was attached to the skin-cover. It was the emblem of prowess. 
“Thyself a tiger, do thou upon this tiger-skin stride thicugh 
the great regions. All the clans shall wish for thee.”!® When 
seated on the throne he was sprinkled -with watcr.“ 

At times he was degraded and banished. After aperied 
Deposition and ex-king wus sometimes 

re-election re-elected. 


“The eagle shall bring hither from a distance h'm Itat 
is fit to be called, wandering exiled in a strange land. The 


® Atharva-Veda, III. 5, 6—7. Translation adoijted from Bloom- 
field, S.Ii.E., XLII. 114. 

* Atharva-Veda, III. 4. 7. — 1 
Ibid., IV. 8. 4.— 5?TI^r 311% WET iq^*I^ JTfl: I 

• 11 

I I . I J 

It Ibid., IV. 8. 5-6.— rlT^rf fqOTlf II "A It 

I ^1 I ~ 

31%fqT %3TI: I . . || ^ || That the ceremony 

relates to monarchical Baja, {Ekardjd) i.s clear from the ^rauta Sutras 
of the Atharva-Veda. 
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ASvins shall prepare for thee a path, easy to travel ! Do ye, 
his kinsfolk, gather close about him. 

“ Thy opponents shall call thee. Thy friends have chosen, 
thee. ”12 

He is said to have come to agreement with his electors. 

“ Come thou to the Vises (the people), for thou hast 
agreed concordant with the electors. 

The king was expected to secure material prosperity to 

His duty the people .1^ 

“ Fix thy mind upon the bestowal of wealth. Then do 
thou, mighty, distribute wealth amongst ns.” 

In this connexion it would be interesting to quote here a 
poem from the Athaj-va Veda where the prosperity of the 
people is described. The song, evidently contemporary, 
praises the successful rule of king Parikshit of Kuru land.i® 

12 Atharva-Veda, III. 3. 4. — 

... I I .. I . I 
. I . . I . I . . I 

3Tr^5Ti f gtir §>t 51 sir ^r^trcn 3Tr»T?rT%«qii 11 

Was the eagle a mark of royalty ? A recorded case of disposition 
is that of Dushtaritu, king of the Srifljayas (Satapatha Brahmatja, 
XII. 9. 3. 1 ; Weber, I.S., I. 205). He w'as recalled. 

12 Ibid.. III. 4. 0.— 

.1 I .JL . ' 

I . ' I . ' 

H ft ^ H H 3" II 

11 Ibid., III. 4. 4.— 

U . I I . . I I. 

Sl^IT HITT fTfTT H R H^T II 

~ S.B.E., XLII. 113. 

15 Ibid., XX. 127. (3). 7-10.— ^ 

Iltl f^’^HliTR HT 3TR I 

^ I ' 

§|RHT qro^fi: ii « ii 

■ • • • • • 

I ' 

qRi:?! £ 3rr ik gdn i 

I I I I 

^rrqT R HV W- II ^ II (Contd. on p. 198.) 
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“Listen ye to the high praise of the king tjjo juks over 
all peoples. What may I bring to thee, curds, -’iiK d diink, 
or liquor ? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in 'Le kingdom 
of King Parikshit.’* 

In other words, in the Kuru land the wife never thinks .of 
offering such a poor drink as water to the thirsty husband. 
And the barley beverage when brought ‘oven an the brim’. 
This shows “ ffee people thrive merrily in the Jcingdom of King 
ParikshjPJ 


The election in the Vedic age appears fairly simple and 
business-like. But it has a latent philo- 


Germs of later political 
philosophy 


Sophy behind it. The king is elected by 
the jjeople ; he is expected to fulfil certain 
duties ; and is invested with certain privileges. He accepts 
his office from the people and the ‘ king-makers He was in 
agreement with his electors. He could be ^tmo^ d frcm his 
office and could be brought back frtm exile. Tn^^ge rms of 
the political ph ilosoph y of kingship are all to be found i n these 
Vedic mantras. 

"^ThelSSfT^^ot the theory, was clear that the office of the 
ki^ was a creation of the People and was held conditionally. 
Above him there was always the National Assembly, the 
Samiti which was, as we have seen above, the real sovereign.^* 


J ^ ' 

"ntlW: II I* II 

See S.B.E., XLII, pp. 197-98. 

Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. l.’SS : ‘ The 
king {raja) was often hereditary. .. .His power was by no means 
absolute, being limited by the will of the people expressed in the 
tribal assembly (Samiti)’. See also Zimmer, AUindisches Zehen, 
102 ft. ; Weber, Indische Studien, XVII. 88 ; Geldner, Vedische 
Sludien, II. 303. 
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Coronation Ceremony of the Brahmana Period 
and Its Constitutional Significance 

In tlic age of Brahma^ literature, coronation becomes 
elaborate, ritualistic and very technical. Special royal 
ceremonies were invented. But they all retain the same 
constitutional characteristics as we find in the true Vedic 
period. In fact they are developments of the same under- 
lying ideas. 

Sacred formula} and rites for royal installation are formed 

, and prescribed in this period. And they 

Fi.xed forniutio . -i, t n a- 

become prescribed once for all. Smee 
that time every Hindu sovereign crowned in India has observed 
them, for according to the orthodox view of both law and 
ritual, no one could attain kingship rvitliout them. The same 
ceremonies, in essentials, came down and are prescribed by 
lawyers of the seventeenth century who Avrotc for Hindu kings 
in Muhammadan times.^ 


In the Srutis there are three ceremonies for consecrating 
head.s of society. There is the first and 
^ai^“sarva foremost, the Edjasui/a, or the iMugura- 
tion of a king, there is second^, the 
Vdjapeya uscii for consecrating a king or a high fimctionary 
as the royal priest, and thirdly, there is the Sarva-medhaf 
‘ a sacrifice for universal rule ’. The Vdjapeya probably did 
not partake of political nature in its origin, it being primarily 
designed to celebrate something like an Olympic victory.® It 
was, later on, adopted for royal and religious consecrations. 
The Sarva-medha^ is an exceptional ceremony performed by 
emperors who are already consecrated to rulership. The 
ceremony proves the existence of the territorial ideal of a 


^ See Mitra MUra, Vlramitrodaya RdjanUi, pp. 35-113. 

® Cf. Taittirlya Brahmana, I. 3. 2. 2. 

See contra Eggeling, S.B.E., XLI, p. 24 (Introduction). 
® See Saiapatha Brahmar^a, XIII. 7. 1. 
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one-state India.* The normal ceremony of Coronation, how- 
ever, is the Bdjasuya. 

ii?r nsRjjirn I ^t3n I . . 


“ To the king doubtless belongs the Bdjasuya, for by 
offering the Bdjasuya he becomes king.’ ® 

We shall here mainly discuss the rituals of the latter and 
also of the Vdjayeya. In fact they all have very many details 
in common, and they supplement each other. The Vdjayeya 
came to be regarded as a preliminary to the Bdjasuya. 


The Bdjasuya is comprised of three distinct parts ; the 
first is a series of preliminary sacrifices, the second is the 
AbhisJiechaniya, ‘the sprinkling’, or ‘the anointing’, the third 
is a number of post-anointing ceremonies. Out of the three, 
the AhhisbecJianiya is the most important ; and, perhaps, in 
practice the rites and formulae of it alone were considered 
indispensable at normal coronations. 


One of the first things which strike the student of the 
^ . ceremony is the pronoun “he ” by which 

e the king-ele.t king-elect is Studiously designated. 

It is only after the sprinkling stage that he is called 
‘ king ’ ; that is, only when the ceremony is complete, he 
becomes invested with the royal office and powers ; before 
that he is an ordinary citizen. 


The Katna-Havis 


Among the preliminary offerings there are the eleven 
ratna-havis (the ‘ jew'el’-offerings) which 
‘ he ’ has to make to the eleven Katnins 
or the ‘ Jewel-holders ’ at their respective houses. The 
recipients of the Eatna-havis are : — ® 


* Cf. Aitareya Brdhmana, VIII. 15; Panini, V. 1. 41-42 on 
Sdrva-hhauma. 

® Satapatha Brdhmana, V. 1. 1. 12. 

® Ibid., V. 3. 1. Cf. also Taiitiriya Brdhmana, 1. 1. 3 (Poona 
ed., I, pp. 308-10) and Taittiriya Samhitd, I. 8. 9 (Mysore ed., I, 
pp. 146-49). 

The text says that the ratnins are eleven tSlTW). Bnt 

the havi is offered at twelve places. Evidently the offering at his 
own house is not counted (the school of Kfishna Yajur-Veda does 
not prescribe an offering at the king-elect’s house). 
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(1) Sendni (the commander of the army). 

(2) Purohita (the court chaplain) ; ‘ Brahmin ’ in the 

Taittinya ritual. 

(a) The King-elect himself as representing the Kshatra 
or ‘rule ’ ; in the Taittinya we have ‘ Bdjanya ’ in the 
place of the king-elect. 

(3) MaJiishi (the queen). The Queen had an official 

character inasmuch as she appeared with the king 
on the throne on certain official occasions. It seems, 
however, the underlying principle here is the sacred 
theory that without the wife no sacrament could he 
performed, the sacrificcr by himself being only one- 
half of his whole spiritual body, the other half being 
the wife. On this principle in the Vdjapeya, she 
ascends the throne together with the husband. 

“ ‘ Come w'ife, ascend we the sky ’ — ‘ ascend we ! ' 

says the wife She the wife in sooth is one half of 

his own self ; hence as long as he does not obtain her, 
so long he is not regenerated for so long he is incom- 
plete. 

In the ritual of the Tajnr-Yeda no direction 

is given as to the future Queen’s ascending the throne. 
But the Epics prove the j)ractice of joint coronation.® 
As the formulas are already prescribed in the preli- 
minary Vdjapeya, they have not been repeated in 
the Bdjasuya. The same ijrinciple of completing the 
spiritual self of the king-elect is extended by other 
schools of the Vajur-Veda Avho make the king-elect do 
worship also to his other wives of lower castes, 
Vavata and Parivrikti.® In the Asavamedha ceremony 
even the wife of the lower Siidra caste {Pdldgald) 
takes part.i® 

Satapatha Brahmana, V. 2. 1. 10 ; S.B.E., XLI, p. 32. 

® Bdmayana, Yuddha Kdyda, 128, 59 ; Mahabliarata, Santi- 
Parvan (Kumb.), 39, 14 -^9^^ llfRITR 15^1 ^ I 

® C£. iSatapatha, XIII. 5. 2. 5-8. 

Bhatta Bhaskara, Taittirlya Sathhiia 

(Mysore), III, p. 146. 

Batapalha, Xlll. 5. 2. 8 ; Bdmayana, Bala Karida, 14, 35. 

F 
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(4) Bula (the court-minstrel and chronicler). Probably 

in early times be combined in him some important 
office other than that of the chronieler. In the 
Mauryan Civil List of the AHlia-Bdstra (V. 3-91, 
p. 245), he is placed amongst minor officers (Pawdnilta, 
etc.) who got 1,000 (silver panas) a year. It seems 
that every provincial capital had its siita, as Br. Up., 
TV. 4. 37, indicates. He is the later histriographer 
whom Yuwan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) found in the 
empire of Harsha Vardhana, whose duty it was to 
register ‘ good and evil events, witli calamities and 
fortunate occurrences ’ in every province. That the 
record of each year was kept is evidenced by inscrip- 
tions of Kharavela and others. 

(5) Grdmani (the head of the Township or the village 

corporation), “ Vaisya-Gramani in the Maitrayani 
edition of the Tajiir-Veda. 

(6) Kshattri (the Chamberlain). 

(7) SafigraMiri (the master of the treasury). In later 

times he is called Sanniillidtri {e.g., in the AHlia- 
Sdsira).^’‘ 

(8) Bhdgad%igha (the collector of revenue). In later times 

he is called Samdhartri {c.g., in the AHha-Bdstra). The 
expression literally means ‘ milchcr of the share ’ 
(of the king one-sixth, etc.). This shows that the 
amount of taxation had already become fixed. 

(9) Akshavdpa — Commentators liave explained it as the 

controller of gambling. Gambling, being under state- 
control, brought in revenue ; but the prominence of 
the department is rather strange and one is inclined 
to doubt the meaning of the commentators. Among 


Sec p. 204, n 18. 

Bhatta Bhaskara (Mysore ed., Taittmija Samhitd, III, p. 148) 
points out the primary meaning of SahriraMld, the ‘ holder of the 
reins ’, iit. ‘ the driver ’ (BJlf'lg:- • and then gives the 

secondary meaning (quoting opinion of others 

‘ he who leads (the administration) by liolding tlie i-cins (of 
government), i.e.. Prince-minister — This has some bearing on 
Asoka’4 rdjuka, if it is connected with rajju. 
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the Officers the one who comes after Sannidlidtri and 
Samdhartri in the Artha-^dstra, corresponding to INos. 
8 and 9 of our list, is the Ahshapatala or (the Depart- 
ment of) the Accountant-General. Thus the corres- 
ponding AksJiavdpa seems to be the officer in charge 
of State Accounts. The Gambling Officer will be 
quite out of place here. It seems that squares or 
AJcslias were made on some board (Patala or AdM- 
devana) by the help of which accounts were in those 
days calculated. The AJcshasdla (Aiiha-S astro, p. 85) 
should also be considered in this connexion. The 
Akshasdla department took charge of gold and silver 
and the mint. Akslia in these teclinical offices has 
no connexion whatsoever witli gambling. 

(10) Govikariri (master of forests, literally, destroyer of 

beasts). He was evidently the officer described by 
Magasthenes amongst the ' Great Officers of State 
having ‘ charge also of the huntsmen ’ who cleared the 
land of wild beasts and fowls which devoured the 
seeds.i* 

(11) Pdldgala (the Courier). His uniform was a red turban 

and leathern quivers.^® He was of the 6udra caste.i® 
In his jilace the Maitrayani SamMta^’’ of the Tajtir- 
Veda gives the Taksha and Bathakdra, carpenter 
and chariot-builder. 

The Eatnins are a development of the Vedic ‘bestow- 

ers of the {paldsa)mani ’. The latter 

The Uatnin?} / 

'were the king-makers = the 

ministers), the Siita the head of the village community, the 

'builders of chariots and the skilful in metals, ‘sorrounded by 

the folk ’. 

How the Eatnins tend to be high functionaries of the 
state. In the selection of the functionaries the principle of 
class and caste representation appears to have operated. The 


llcOi'hidle, AJer/aManes, p. 86. 
McCi’indle, Ibid., p. 84. 

^® The last two not in the Taittiriya ritual. 
1® Cf. XIII. 5. 2. 8. 

M.S., 11. 6. 5. 
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Purohita is studiously referred to as ‘Brahmin ’ only, in the 
Majority of Yajus Schools. He symbolises the Brahmin. The 
l^janya or the king-elect himself symbolises the Rdjnnya or 
Blhatriya class. The Ordmani, called the ‘ Vai.sya-giamani ’ 
in the Maitrdyani,^^ a (jrdmani, or Township-President of the 
Vaifiya caste represented the Vaii5ya class or the remnant of 
the original ‘ people now the ‘ commoners ’. The TaJcsha and 
Baihdkdra correspond to the Veda's ‘skilful workers in metals 
and builders of chariots ’. Their place is supplied by the 
Palagala in the i^vlda ritual ; the class is replaced by caste. 
The SiiJidni, Purohila, Kshattd, Sanymliita, Bhdgadugha, 
Alcshdvdpa and Gokarlrd are the High Ministers, the old 
Rdjalcrils, the king-makers. The High Ministers were still 
called ‘ king-makers ’ in the Rdmdyana 

A. 79. 1, Com. JfPSfOT:). 

When society grew, it was not pos.sible for the whole Polk 
to assemble, the adoption of the representative principle was 
natural. The most noticeable feature in the change is the ex- 
press recognition of the Sudra as a part of Society. Prom 
the constitutional point of view it is a great change. The 
conquered helot is )ioav worshipped by the man who is going 
to become king. He is as much an integral part of t he polity 
as any one else. This recognition, as Ave shall sec, becomes 
more and more emphatic as time goes on. 

The olTcring to the ‘ jewel-holders ’ is explained by the 
.set phrase in each case, ‘ for it is for him that he is thereby con- 
secrated and him he makes his faithful folloioer ’. He treats 
Avith Earn the headman of the village corporation because ‘he 
assuredly is one of his jewels and it is for him that ‘ he is tlierby 
consecrated, etc.’-^® 


JirW! ^ l MaUrdijarii Samhitd, II. 

«. .'5 ; IV. 3. 8. 

— &atapatha Br&hmana, V. 3. 1. 6. 
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The reason for the respect due to the High Functionaries 
. . or Ministers should be noted. The Eatuin 

Ministers existed before the king came 
the throne. They had existed indepeiP 
dently of him. TTicy were in origin part of the Samiti, 
• the folk around me " — the Vedic ‘ kings ’ and ‘ king- 
makers In later history, ministers still retain these 


designations of popular times ; they still retain the privileges 
of the ritualistic period — they are worshipped before every 
coronation. Likewise they retain pronounced traces of in- 


dependence throughout their history (Chs. XXX, XXXI), 
The latter we can understand only with reference to this 


history of origin. 


The whole procedrrre symbolises the obtainnient of the 
approval of the differentiated organs of 
Approval of the l.aud government in his consecration to king- 
ship. The seeking of approval does not 
rest here. Symbolic ' approval ' {Anumati) of the Earth 
(Motherland) itself is requested and obtained. This is done 
before the estates of the Eealm are approached. 

“ They then return (to the sacrificial ground) without 
looking backward. He now proceeds \vith the cake on eight 
potsherds for Anumati. For Anumati is this (Earth) ; and 
whosoever knows to do that work Avhich he intends to do, for 
him indeed she approves (anu-man) thereof ; lienee it is her 
he thereby pleases, thinking ‘ May I be consecrated, approved 
by that (genius of) approval !’ ” — -® 

The idea underlying is altogether hitman ; there is no divinity 
about the person or the office of the sovereign. 

“ After the jewels he offers a jiap to Soma and Eudra.” 

That the great gods should come after 
Theuioa unciciiyjiig Secular officers was unpalatable to 

theologians, and they therefore give a fanciful explanation by 


iSaiapal/ta Brdhmana, V. 2. 3. -1. — ST^TrgTT^ISShb’l 155^ 
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introducing a myth that as offerings had been rendered to 
some unworthy of sacrifice, it was necessary to sacrifice tO' 
gods ‘ for enlightenment ’ (expiation).*^ 

The Abhishechaniyam or the Sprinkling Ceremony starts 
, with sacrifices to a set of deities for 

Abhishechaniyam . , 

instilling in the king-elect certain Tirtues 
necessary for his office. Savita is prayed for energy, the family 
fire for family virtues. Soma for capacity to protect forests,. 
Brihaspati for eloquence, Indra for the ruling capacity, 
Budra for power to protect cattle-wealth, Mitra for truth, 
and lastly Varuna for the protection of law. 

Says the Satapatha Braalimana “ Thereby Varuna 
„ , , , -r the protector of the law makes him the 

protector of the law, and that truly is a 
supreme state iclien one is protector of the laic, for M'hosoever 
attains to the supreme state to him, they come in causes 
of law. ” Here is a new theory of the monarchical 
days when the Brahmanas were written. The sacred 
fromula only contemplates the protection of the law as a 
necessary duty of the king, but the commentator takes it in 
the sense that one of the chief features of a ‘ full-fledged ' 
state must be that the law should be administered by the king 
or his officers (‘for him they come in causes of lasv ’). The 
old theory had been that the law of the community was 
administered by the community. The new theory was 
operating in actual life in the time of the JdtaJeas and it was 
fully extended in the imperial days of the Mauryas, when 
salaried judges not only dispensed royal justice but also 
administered royal laws. 


Satapatha Erahmatia, V. 3. 2. 

28 Ibid., 3. 3. 9.— apsT I qiW 

^rr% qrtflrtrr I ?rr qr 

Cf. S.B.E., XLI, p. 71. 
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Waters are then collected from the sea and other reservoirs 

„ „ , of the land, proclaiming in sacred formulas 

CoUeotion of Waters , , . j., 

the name of the person for ■whose 

anointing they ■svcre gathered. The -waters are taken in each 

case with a poetic formula ; “ Self-riilhig waters, ye are 

■“ bestoioers of kingsJdp, bestow ye kingship on. 

In the description and details of the waters there is to be 
found a poetic finish to tlie symbolical constitutionalism. 
Waters arc brought from the Sarasvatl of historic memories, 
from the mighty rivers of the land, from the great Ocean. The 
hum total of these waters is yet to be contributed to by a 
humble pool of the. country. Q'he latter is invoked -with the 
lofty address : “ Pleasing ye are, Bestowers of kingship, bestow 

ye kingship on. iN'.N.” The comuxuit on tlie sacred address 
of the Brdhmana is majestic and is reserved only for this 
insignificant reservoir ; “ He thereby makes thepeojile steady (the 
water of the pool being steady) and faithful to him. A 
common pool of the country over which he is going to rule is 
made a sacred source of his sovereign powers. 

The gods have been invoked to endow the potential king 
with ruling virtues ‘ for national rule, ’ jamragydya,^^ ‘ for 
the ruling of the folk yet the rivers of the land, the waters of 
India are prayed as ‘ bestowers of state ’ to confer the actual 
status of kingship. Gods might give him virtues for ‘ national 
rule ” but they could not give the kingship of the land ; it was 
the right of the waters in the land to do it. And they too only 
when combined from the highest to the lowest, could do it ; 
hence the flattering address to a common country pool. An 
important concei^tion is crystallised in this sacerdotal procedure. 
It is on the whole a symbolism enshrining a great idea for all 
U/ges. 


t;r^r us Satapalha Bruhmaya, V. 3. 4. 21. 

us^r us Hid., v. 3. 4. o. 

sersu ursttg^if fnf»TU»TFS^r% . . . 

■^ura . . . Ibid., V. 3. 4. 14. Of. Taittirlya Samhita, I. S. 11. 

Cf. Taittiriya Brdhmaiia, I. 7. 6. 7. 
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AbhUhechana or 
Conseeraiion 


The JJbhishechana (the anointing) is twofold, the lirst part 
is the sprinkling of waters by what may be 
described as different estates of the realm, 
and the second is the theological anointing ' 
on the head by the priest just before the king-elect ascends 
the throne (dsandi). A tiger skin is spread in front of the 
Mitra-Varuna’s heartli and the king-elect steps upon it. Four 
men, one after another sprinkle him — a Brahmin, a kinsman 
of the king-elect, a Bajanya, and a Vaisya which literally 
means ‘ one of the people ’. 2 ® The Sudra is absent and the 
kinsman seems to be a tautology. The latter is not found in 
the corresponding Taittiriya ritual {Taitt. Br., I. 7. 8) where 
the Priest as Brahmin, Bajanya, VaiSya, and lastly, Janya, do 
the besprinkling. The last one, Janya, stands for the 6udra 
in the sense of a man of the ‘ hostile ’ tribe as in the ABareya 
Brdhmana, VIII. 26, as originally he was. In later times the 
Sudra always appears. 

The king-elect then puts on a silk underwear, a mantle 
and a turban or diadem.**’ Ova ^atupatha Brdhmana does not 
approve of the dressing, and there is that artistic touch in the 
reason given which was common to the Hindus and the Greeks. 

“ For the limbs being his natural vestments they deprive him 
of his native bodily form.”’** 

Then follows the Investiture, and Announcement. The 
priest gives him a strong bow with three 
arrows with the formula ‘'Protect ye 
Mm in front,” etc. After the investiture 
while the king-elect is standing on the ground over the tiger- 
skin an Announcement is made, — the Avid formulse are 
called out 


Iiivc=ititi:ro nncl 
.A.nnf)anoemt‘iit 


Salapatha Brdhmana, V. 3. 5. H-14. 

TJshnlsha is taken by some to be turban and by others diadem. 
The Bdmdyaria has disdeni {kirtia), Yuddha Kanda, 12S. 01. 
Satapallia Brdhmana, V. 3. 5. 25. 

Vdjaitaneyi Sarhhitd, X. 9 : — 

ariR^i fJTsrfqwT 

X ' ^ I .. X '<• 
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“ Informed are ye Men ! Informed is the house-lord 
Agni ! Informed is the far-famed Indra ! Informed are 
Mitra and Varuna, the upholders of the vow ! Informed is 
Pushan (the lord of wealth) ! Informed are Heaven and Barth, 
all benefleial ! Informed is Aditi, of great shelter ! ” 

The author of the Satapatha Brahmaim points out that 
the announcements are symbolical®® ; Agni symbolising the 
Brahmanas ; Indra, the nobility ; Pushan the world of cattle 
and so on. In any case, the king-elect is expressly and firstly- 
announced to men, whatever be the real import of the other 
amds. The dvids are made to obtain permission or approval 
for the consecration, says the Satapatha ‘ 
approved by them he is consecrated. ” 


®® Satapatha Brahmai}.a, V. 3. 5. 31.-37. 



CHAPTEB XXV 


Coronation Ceremony of the Brahmana 
Period and Its Constitutional 
Significance (^continued) 


Alter the Avit-proolamation follows the Indra-eeremony 
of Sacred Abhisheka. (^atapaOm Br., 
Coronation Oath y ^ 2). The Idng-elect is unani- 

nioiisly regarded to have taken a vow (dJirita-vrair \ before 
he is seated on tlie tlironeA The vow, promise, or oath 
is again alluded to in the Taittmya Br. (I. 7. 10. 1-6), 
satya-sava “of true sacrifico, ” satya-dharma “of tme (or 
faithful) conduct, “ satydnrite Variinah “ Varuna is aiitliority 
in truth (or oath) and falsehood (or faithlessness),” mlya- 
rdjd “ true king”. To what engagement do these repeated 
expressions allude ? The vow or engagement is not cited here. 
But, it is given in the very Indra-ceremony in tlie Attareya 
Brahmana. Evidently that was universally adopted, as the 
testimony of later hooks and practice proves. It is tiierefore 
simply alluded to and not repeated in other Brahmanas. The 
vow which the king-elect took, or, to use modern phraseology, 
the Coronation Oath, as given in the Aitareya Brahmana 
is in these terms 


[“ Let the Kshatriya be sworn through this Great 
Coronation of tlie Indra-ritual. He is to repeat with faith :] 
‘ Between the night I am born and the night I die, whatever 
good I might have done, my heaven, my life and my xuogeuy 
may I be deprived of, if I oppress (injure) you ’ ! ” 

The business-like and contractual nature of the oath is 
note-worthy. There is no reference to any divine agency in 


^ Vaja-’iannyi Saihhita, X. 27 ; Taitiirlya SamMta, 

I. 8. 1() ; Taillirlya Brahmana, I. 7. 1C. 2 ; AHareya Brdhmaiia, VIII. 18. 
“ AUarc.ya Brahmana, VIII. 15. — 

3if5rfq%rr, qrw ?rra adiT%T 
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the oath. It is purely human. It is humanly solemn. 
According to the Aitareya Brdhmana the oath was common 
to all constitutions. It was administered to the Euler 
(Kshatriya) whatever the form of polity, whether he was 
desirous of being consecrated to SamTajya, Bhaujya, Svaiajya, 
Vairajya, Parame.shthya, Eajya, Maliarajya, Adhipatya, or 
Sarva-bhauma {Monarcliy).^ This proves that the promise by 
the oath was made to the officiating priest as representing the 
whole societj’^, for the ritual is the same both for republics and 
monarchical communities.^ As we shall deal with the history 
and effect of the Coronation Oath presently w'e may pass on 
to the remaining ceremonials and their meaning. 


.^soent to the throne 


After the Announcement he is asked to ascend the wooden 
thronc“ (A-sandi) spread upon with furs, 
generally with tiger-skin. The formulae for 
the occasion are four, and the four estates are asked 
therebjr to protect the king-elect “ as the ijrecious treasure”. 


A point of the greatest constitutional import is that the 
king is to be protected by the four 
^'^"proteotor'^'* estates of the realm. Protected by the 
people (in his office) he is to carry on 
the administration. This iirineiple was one of the accepted 


3 


^ J . . - I ! ^ .1 .1^ .1 . I i' 


sfnqfarcwrsfJif^d. u 

Aitareya Brdhiuana, VIII. 15. 

* Tlio Bralimin is the mouth-piece and representative of the 
entire society throughout the Epics. As we shall see later, the 
sanction in the case of the oath being broken, came from the entire 
community and not only from the Brahmins. 

^ The wooden throne was adhered to for coronation even when 
thrones of ivory and gold w’eie in general use. See Mahabtiarata 
(Kumb.), Sardi-Parvan, XXXIX. 2. 4. 13-14. Though of wood 
kharlira ’ catechu) it was elaborate, as Brditmaiia descriptions 
show. The design of the throne of the Bharatas is famous in the 
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axioms of Hindu politics : rdshtrena raja vyasanc pcji- 
rakshyastathd bhavet.^ 

“Ascend thou the East. may the spring season, the 

priesthood protect thee avatii (3T^5)j that precious treasure. 
Ascend thou the South . . . .may the Kshatra jjrotect tliec, that 
precious treasure. Ascend thou the West.... may the Vis 
protect thee, that precious treasure. Ascend thou the North 
. . . .may the Phala’ protect thee, that i^recious treasure..” 

He is said to ‘ ascend the quarters It means that his 
installation is all-sided. - 

Just before he ascends, he steps upon a gold-plate ; and 
through a gold plate perforated with a 
Besprinkling by the hundred Or nine holes the waters are 

.Priest . 

sprinkled over his head by the priest, 
-with the following sacred text 

^ J '<• <■ k ' I 

11?!; II II ' 

~ ~ ~. J . ' . V I 

II .1 . I 

i^5T ^ qr 

7" ~ I 

sur ^Twrswra v ^i^ri ii 

“ With Soma’s glory I sprinkle thee ! with Agni’s glow ! 
with Surya’s splendour ! with Indra’s energy ! be thou the 
sovereign protector of the ruling powers ! 

“ Make him, O gods, to be unrivalled for great rulcrsliip, 
for great suiieriority, for great national rule, for Indra’s energy 


® Mahahhdrata, Sdnti-Parcan, Cli. 130. 32 (Kumb.). 

’ Evidently standing for the Sudra. 

® These texts occur in the Vdjasaneyl Samhifd {Sulda Tajur- 
Veda), Cha.pter IX, ver. 40 and Chapter X, vv. 17 and 13. Tiiese 
two chapters (TX and X) of the SanihHd give mantras for royal 
consecration from which diflerent ceremonials have been evolved in 
the Brdliminias. 
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make him, the son of (the man) XX and (of the woman) 
TY and of the people ZZ. This man, O ye People ! is your 
king, he is Soma, king of us Briihmanas.” 

‘People’ according to Apastamba, Baudhayana \ 

.and Katyayana (Srauta Sutras quoted by Sayana) means 
‘ Nation, ’ c.g., the ‘ Bharatas, ’ the ‘ Ivurus, ’ the ‘ Panchalas 
Katyayana explains ‘ the People ’ by the word Jati. He 
speculates that territory was not (originally) fixed 
‘ fluctuating ’), hence vis (the people) was used. In place of 
the People ! ’ tlie TaUtiriya Samhiid (I. 8. 10) of the Krishna 
Yajur-Veda gives ‘ O Bharatas ’ tl Niar lisq] Avhich shows 
that the explanation of the Srauta-sulra-karas is Correct. 
The Yajur-Veda or the Veda of Eituals (formulae) 
■evidently composed in the land of the Bharat a monarchy 
.(Delhi-Agra). 


Brahmin and Taxation 

deity Soma was 
Here the king ; 
including the 
by calling him 


Soma is the life-giver of the vegetable kingdom of Fawa«- 
patis.** Owing to the connexion of the 
Brahmins with the sacrificial Soma the 
considered to be their special deity, 
consecrated as king of the whole people 
ihniins, and the priest expresses this 
mia.'® The sacerdotalist author of the 
^atapatha, however, gives a questionable explanation of the 
closing sentence in the Vedic text above quoted. Hfe says 
that it means that Soma and not the king was the king of the '■ 
Brahmins. This is inconsistent Avith the existence of the 
indicatiAm ‘ this,’ ‘ cslia ’ in the text, the naming of the people 
or nation and the homage when the Brahmin resigns his pri- 
vilege in the person of the king.^® The &athapai7ia marks the 
last stage of the Brahmana period and it seems that the Priest- 
Brahmins about that time began to assert a claim of freedom 
from taxes. The Saihapatha explains that the meaning of the 
exception is that the king is to receive his sustenance from arf^ 


® Vdjasancyl Sanihitd, Ch. IX, v. 3!). 

See below under ‘ Homage ’ where the king is called a Brahtnin 
made mighty tlirough tj^e sti'cngtli of the AAhole people. Cf. The 
address to the king by the priest '‘.Brahmin thou art 1 Savitar thou 
art 1 Varuna thou art (etc.) ” in rajasancyl S'arhhitd, X. 28, with the 
■“ Soma ’ here. 
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others except the Brahmin.^i In the Aitareya Bralmana, 
however, the Brahmin is fully subordinate to the king,!^ and 
so he appears to he in the Jdtaias. The Vdjasaneyl-BrdJmana, 
TJpanisJiad which belongs to, the school of the Bathapatha plaees . 
the Brahmin under the king, [awici;. ^TT% 

I ‘ Bence there is none above the Btder, heneff 
Brahmin sits under Kshatriya in Bdjasuya ’ (IV. 11).] The 
Taittiriya school does not accept the interpretation of the 
Bathapatha. Ehatta Bhaskara exlpains the Vedic text as de- 
noting that as a Brahmin must never be without a king, he is 
supposed to be under Soma for the period before a king is con- 
secrated,. and after the king is consecrated, the king becomes his 
.king also, [arara ^mt IISTI, \ 

I Taittiriya Veda (Mysore, III. pp. 157-58).] The 
Aitareya implies that he becomes the Protector of Brahmins 
and Protector of Law (VIII. 12). 

The claim of the Bathapatha author is limited to a free- 
dom from taxation in favour of the Brahmin. Vasishtha in 
his Dharma-Bastra (1. 45),^® on the authority of the comment 
of the Bathapatha, deduces the rule that a Brahmin should not 
be taxed, and gives a further reason that he pays liis taxes 
by alloAving one-sixth of his good deeds to the king ! (1. 44). It 
seems that originally there was a difference of opinion between 
the Dliarma school and the Artha school on the question of 
exemption claimed for the Vedic Brahmin. The politicians did 
not admit the claim. The Mdnava Artka-Bdstra (a work of 
authority referred to in the Mahdhhdraia also, but not yet 

S'alapaiha Bralmwnu, V. 4. 2. 3. — S "Cp tfqil'I?f 
srr^'trTT^T'Tj^tw ff i 

AHaraya Brdhmana, VII. 29. 

IT^l g n u “ The king when 

ruling lawfully should take one-sixth of wealth.” sUfTWIil 

II V? II “ Except from the Brahmin.” ¥r5r^n% 

5 II W II “ For he divides with him one-sixth share of his virtuous 
deeds indeed.” sTI^'ifT slT^'jfT aiiq^ 3^11% tT^RI^r^rjir 

«TT?I: I 11511 5Tqffild’ II || “ The Brahmin enriches the 

Veda, the Brahmin rescues from calamity ; hence the Brahmin is 
not to be taxed. ‘ Soma becomes his king ’ (Satapatha) indeed.” 
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discovered) is quoted by Somadeva in his yitivdkydmrita 
{G. VII.) whiok says that even those practising austerities in 
the forest and living by gleaning corn from the fields pay one- 
.sixth of it to the king. It is the (share) of him ‘vvho protects, 
them ciq%qt t;f3rrH i 

It). Final settlement seems to be that 
the Priest-BKilnnin alone •\vas exemi)ted. The Mahdbhdmta^^ 
0dnti., Ixxvi. .5)^ makes Brahmins who are not Vedic priests 
liable to taxation. IManu's Dharma Code also limits the ex- 
emption to the Vedic Priest, firoiriya (VII. 133).^® 

The treatment of the passage from the coronation 'Cere- 
monial by lawyers like Vasishtha proves that the constitu- 
tional bearin.g of the ceremonials and-forniulae "ivas evident to 
the ancient Hindus. They were regarded as basis of consti- 
tutional law by codc-uTiters. 

After three steps he ascends the >y^oden throne 

addressed as. in ithe‘^jawcf/a with tMsa 
conatitwional sentences taken from th# 

Samhiid ; 

d tiJ I ... ^crrft gtrst% i 
RT srtiR RT qiTi^r c^r 

(1) “ To thee this State is given ; (2) thou art the director 
and regulator, thou .art steadfast and bearer (of this state or 
respon.sibility); (3) to thee (this State is giren) for agriculture, 
for well-being, for prosperity, for development ”. After the 
first sentence is iironounced, he is made, to sit down. 

The theological interpreter omphasisesi’ that it is by virtue 
■of the above formula that sovereignty vests in the man. “ By 
that he is endowed with royal authority. ” ‘ To thee this State 
is given’ is the most sacred text uttered at the Hindu corona- 
tion. It bore such a mighty solemn consequence as the vesting 

aT>4n%3n'. i 

MahabJiSrata, S&nU-Parvan, 76. 5. 

Jf ^tsfr l MaMbMrata, VII. 133. 

Satnpathu, V. 2. 1. 25 ; Sukla Yajur-Veda, IX. 22. 
jbia. 
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of sovereignty in one man. The terse comment of the author of 
the Brahmana is immensely important in the history of the 
institution of Hindu kingsliip. It is this sacred act of deliver 
ing the trust that kingship depended upon, and not on any 
other principle such as that of succession, or inheritance. 

The purpose for -which •' the State is given ’ is defined, 

‘ for culture, well-being, prosperitj"^, development ’ and is 
generally summed up in the expression : ‘ for the weal ’ ; as 
the Commentator explains c^r). It is not a gift ; it is a 

trust, and a trust made sacred by the most sacred rites. 

The conception armoured in sacredness is wholly human. 
The son of XX and YY is made the king of the people ZZ. 
He is not the son or lieutenant of any God. Xor is he appoint- 
ed by any superhimian spirit. He is appointed by man, 
anointed by man. Gods are invoked to aid him, just as they 
are invoked in any other undertaking. But tliey do not confer 
the State. That is done by the human act expressed in the 
words — ‘ To thee the State is given ’. 

These sentences are taken from mantra 22, Chapter IX, 
of the fiamhitd. The original mantra begins with salutations 

to the “Mother Land” [wi 111% 

and she is pointed out to the king-elect as the State or 
Sovereignty. The modern editions of the ^athajyatha give 
the words after tqr with an intervening 

The SamJiitd shows that these Avords are not a part of the 
sacred text. Tliey must have been used by the author of the 
^athapatlia as explanatory. 

Xow Ave come to comparatively unimportant and less 
rigid ^o&t-AhMslielca ceremonies. 

The “ vow-holder ” steps down from the throne and puts 

~ on shoes of boar-skin,i8 and takes a 

monies. Symbolism do- Symbolical Short drive in a chariot drawn 

noting Sr.i)remaey of by four horses.'^® This seems to be the 
Law. 

origin of the Hindu pageantry of the 
coronation procession, Avhich assumes gorgeousness in the age 
when the Bdmdyana was composed. 

iSatapatha Brahmana, V. 4. 3. 19. 

1® Ibid., V. 4. 4. 23, 4te. 
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The King comes back immediately to the throne ■which he 
again ascends -while the priest recites : ‘ Sit thee on the pleasant 
soft-seated throne !'®® Then follows an exeeedingly queer proee- 
dure. The king s person is silently touched on the back with 
a rod w’hich is the symbolic sceptre of justice, conveying by 
the action the view of the sacred common law that the king 
was not above but under the law.®* The interpretai ion given 
of this procedure is an amusing jnece of euphemism. The 
commentator says that it is done to carry the king's person 
beyond ‘ judicial destruction ’ (danda-vadha ) ! 

Amongst the ^ost-abliisJielca ceremonies, the homage and 
The llomaoo svmbolieal acknowledgment are most 

important both from the ritualistic and 
constitutional points of view. The setformulai with fixed epi 
thets 'and adjectives and their universal and uniform occurrence 
in the Sruti literature indicate sacertdotal rigidity and the 
consequent importance of the function. 

The King seat ed on the throne is surrounded by the Batnin 
sitting below, by Brahmins as an estate of the realm, by 
Brahmins as priests, by nobles, by the Gramajji, and others. 
The homage to the King is first paid by the Brahmins both as 
an estate and as priest in the council of the Eatnins. The 
homage, of the estates is preceded b5^ the homage of the King 
to the Prithivi, the Earth, or the Land : — 

JTRrar jit f? s i 

“ Mother Prithivi, injure me not, nor I thee .” 

“ This is performed, says the interpreter, ‘lest She should 
shake him off ’.”®® 


Satapatha Brdhmaxia, V. 4. 4. 4. 

Ihid., V. 4. 7. I if 

** Cf. Manv, VII. 

Satapatha Brahnia^a, 4. 3. 20. — According 

to the author of the Satapatha the country and the king entered into 
friendly relations for a mother does not injure her son, nor does a son 
injure his mother,’ Jllftl V ^ II Eggelling, 

S.B.E., Vol. XLI, p. 14.3. 
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In the prologue of the function to the address ‘ O, Brah- 
mana’ by the King — the reply comes forth interiuplirig the 
king ‘ Thou art Brahmana, thou art Varuna of true pouer 
‘ Thou art Brahmana, mighty through the strength of tlie whole 
People (Vis) Five times, five individual Brahmins and 
priests, the king tries to address by the privileged designation, 
and in all cases the title of privilege is, so to say, resigned in 
the sovereign’s favour, and the sovereign and the popular 
representative character of the king (‘ through the strength of 
the people ’) is pointed ont. The idea is that the Brahmin 
may not now be addressed by his privileged designation cf 
superiority. The sujjeriority which is given to the king by the 
whole nation including the Brahmin makes the Hindu king 
legally and constitutionally superior to all c]as.scs and castes. 

‘■'A Brahmana or a priest then offers the sacrificial sword”®®' 
to the king, the increaser of the public prosperity.®® The sword 
thus received, he pas-ses on as symbol of authority to all the 
State Officers and the Village Headmen. And he demands 
their co-operation by quoting gracefully the very words of 
fealty used by the Brahmin — ‘ Rxde for me theremth ’ (tena 
me radhya). It has a double meaning ‘ serve me ihercKitli' 
(tena me radhya).^’’ In the latter case the second meaning is 
intended. The command for co-operation is even directed to 
the Sajata, an individual member of the nation.®® 

The new king does not stop here. To impress that the 

^ administration, like a game of dice, is not 

The Siymholio Game , , . , , i „ 

of Covci'iimeiit pos.sible by a single man, he asks the 

Eatnins to a symbolical game of dice. 
The bet is a cow,®® brought for the occasion by an ordinary 


Vajasancyi Swnihifd, X. 28 ; TaUtirlya Brahmana, I. 7. 10. 

®® Satapatha Brahmana, V. 4. 4. 15. 

®® Ibid., V. 4. 4. 14. Lit, “ the much worker, better worker, 
more worker ”. 

®® A puzzle in which the author of the Satapatha (V. 4. 4. 15-19> 
lands himself by not reaising the pun. 

®® Koceiving costly presents in homage and making generous 
gifts in return which abnormally developed in later times and wliich 
Muliammadixn monarchs continued, is not known to the rituals even 
in symbols. 

®® Satapatha Brahmana, V. 4. 4. 20-25. 
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member of the commimity. Thus in this great game 
of government which the king and his ministers were going 
to play, there was laid that sacred bet. The bet was the 
wealth of the most humble member of the community. It 
was willingly and graciously offered bj' the humble citizen. 
It was placed in their trust by a Sajdta, ‘ one born together ’ 
with the players, or, as Sayana explains, ‘ one of equal birth,’ 
i.e., one of the 2sation. There is a constitutionalism put here 
in physical symbols ; there is pathos intermingled with duty. 
The abstract has been thickly’ clad in the concrete. 

K'ow the chief features of the ceremonies®® comprised in 

,, ‘ Hindu Coronation ’ are before the reader. 

oLirnniflry 

In modern language they may’ be summed 
up and expressed for the sake of clearness in a few sentences : 

(а) Hindu kingship was a human institution. 

(б) Hindu kingship Avas eleetiA-e ; the electorate being the 
Avhole People. 

(c) Hindu kingship Avas a contractual engagement. 

(d) Hindu kingship Avas an office of State, which had to 
work in co-operation Avith other offices of State. 

(e) Hindu kingship Avas a trust, the trust being the tend- 
ing of the country to prosperity’ and groAvth.®^ 

(/) Hindu kingship is expressly not arbitrary. 

A son o£ tlie king-elect once plays a little part in a minor 
ritual {Salapatha, V. 4. 2. S). But it is not found in the correspond- 
ing place in the ICrishia Yajua iltual. 

Soon after — in the Upanishadic period — a ncAV duty is placed 
on royal administration. The prosperity of the subjects should be 
not only material, hut also mornl. AVhen five great theologians 
Avent to Asvapati, King of Kekaya, he said with satisfaction : — 

“ In my kingdom there is no thief, no coward, no drunkard, 
no man Avitliout the sacrificial fire set up in his l\ou3e, no one imedu- 
cated, no adulterer, much less an adultei’ess" (Chhdndorjya Upanishadl 
V. It. 7). Here Ave have the beginning of that theory Avhich becomes 
an axiom in later times, that political rule of the king is responsible 
for the moral condition of the people and that he is responsible for 
^ood and bad times. 
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{g) Hindu kingship was not above the law but under it. 
(h) Hindu kingship was primarily national and scccndarily 
territoria].®2 

This constitutional conception is not undeserving of our 
philosophic forefathers. The Hindu race did not care solely for 
the Avorld after. Here, in one instance, wc see the Hindus, 
of flesh and blood, and of sinews and muscles. It is surely 
not the despicable picture which represents them as an unholy 
assemblage of spiritual imbeciles, born to ‘bow before the blast 
and plunge in thought again ’. 

The Brahmanas do not recognise such a thing a; hereditary 

, succession. Each king must be conse- 

HercditaTv Sueoession . , , , . . , 

not yet established Crated as such and no reference :s made 

to the j»revious successions in the rituals.. 
This was due to the elective origin of the Vedic kingship. 
In fact, as in theory, Hindu kingship had not yet become 
hereditary in the time of the Brahmanas. The inception 
of tlie liereditary principle, however, is discernible. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of one school, if the coronation was desired, 
for the life-time of the king-elect, only the first syllable of the' 
Vydhnti — ‘ Bhuh ’ was to be pronounced, if it was for two 
generations, ‘ bliur bhuvah ’ {’T.JprO and if for three genera- 
tions, ‘bhur-bhuvah svah ’ ^0 tlic comi)lcte formula was 

to be repeated.^3 This was the ojnnion of one school of ritualists 
as indicated in the AUareya Br. A historical reference to this 
theory is found in theinscriidion of Kliaravela where coronation 
for one generation is mentiond,'’* which naturally implies that 
coronation for generations mere than one was possible. The 
tendency to hereiditary king.ship is corroborated further by 
the occurrence of rdjdnam rdja-pliaravi (■' king and father of 
a king ’) in the Aitareya Brdhmana, VIII. 12, while no such 

Sec ‘ King of the people ZZ,’ and the Collection of the 
Waters, and the Homage to the Land. 

AUareya Bruhmaria, VIII. 7 — 

^ s5ii%JT i 

Cf. also ‘ rajanam rajapitaram ’ in VIII. 12. 

j.n.o.n.s.. III. 41. 
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adjective to republican Svardj or Viraj is added. But the 
rituals as originally designed were for each generation, and the 
one generation consecrated became the rule in practice for all 
ages to come, even when kingship became hereditary. 

Before we leave this period we have to take note of the- 
sacred ceremony indicating the fact 
Ceremony for deposed of deposition. BookS XIX to XXI of 
the Sitkla Yajur-Vecla prescribe formulae 
of the Sautrdmani sacrifice which a 
dethroned monarch performed. The Taittiriya Brdhmana o£ 
the Krishna Yajur-Veda similarly recommends the OMtrdma^i 
to a deposed monarch.®® Deposition thus in this period is aa 
muoh a recognised practice as in the early Vedic times. Ita 
existence in later times is thus sanctioned by previous history- 


^ ^ I L 

% iTsir m I 

I . I ^ 

^'1 v rsr i 

~~~i ^ 7^ 1 . 

^ ^Rf V I 

'.I . « 

^RfcT I 

— Taittiriya Brahma'^at 1. 4, 2. See also Sayana on it (^nanda&ama- 
ed., I, p. 179). 



CHAPTBE XXVI 

Coronation in Later Times 

In later times all the constitutional principles uiion Avhich 
the ritualistic coronation was based we 
Leading Principle being acted upon, with modifleations 

in details to suit changed and chang- 
ing circumstances. According to the MaJidhlidrata, Yudhish- 
thira ‘ worshipped ’ his Ministers before bis eorciialion.i 
Here ministers stand for the Vedic Eatnins. At the 
proposed coronation of Kama as King-assistant (Yitvardja ) — 
as described in the Bdmdymia^ according to the praclicc and 
ideas current in the days of its eoinxiosition® — wo find the 
Janapadas and the Pauras* present in place of tin; Gramani 
and Sajatas, and the guild of merchants and traders in 
place of the Vedic ‘ rathakaras ’ and ‘ karinaras '. In 
the MaMMdraia at the royal coronation of Yudhishthira 
Ave see the Brahmins, the OAvners of the land, the Vai^yas and 
all the respectable Sfidras invited.® In tlie Mdmdyaija^ the 
Brahmins, Ministers, Knights (Kshatriyas) and nieinbcis of 
guilds (AA'hich had all castes in them) sprinkle the king Avith 
Avaters brought from the seas and riA-ers. A ncAv element 
introduced is the representation of Avoniaiihood : unmarried 

1 ‘ ’ Snbha-Parvan, Ch. XIII, 1. 20. 29. 

^ Rdmdyana, 13k. II, Ch. XIA'', a-. 52 . — 

® “ The cumulative evidence of tlie above arguments makes it 
•diflicult to avoid the conclusion that the kernel of the RamCiyana 
was composed before 500 B.C., while the more recent portions were 
probably not added till the second century 13. C. and later." — Mac- 
■donell, iianskrit Literature, p. 300. The view is in agreement with 
Jacobi’s analysis {rta.i Rdmdyana). 

* See below Chapters XXVII and XXVIII. 

® Sdbha-Parvan, XXXIII. 41. 42 (Kumb. ed.), C. XXXAJ, 

SI^'JTT-AJjiiqivisi 1 
?I51Ri:T21dl% ll 

•* Yuddha Kdnda, 12S. (12 (Bombay), ^T^fiBETTfloT: 

^if5rfii^5r«rT i n 
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girls also tate part in the besprinkling. In the MahabTiaratay 
all the representatives of the subjects led by Dhaumya and 
Erishna consecrate Yudhishtbira.’ Tlie emperor receives 
presents and makes gifts of honour. According to Hilakantha 
{NUhnayuJeha)^ the four chief ministers 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra by caste, consecrated 
the new king. Then the leaders (Mukhyah) of each Varna- 
and of the castes lower still consecrated, 

him with holy waters Then followed. 

Acclamation by the twice-born =^). The king 

next sat amongst ministers and representalives of the people,, 
citizens of tlie Capital, merchants, traders, leaders of the 
bazar ) and others wlio Avere introduced by the 

gentleman-usher to the king (aRlfR: A procession 

through the streets of the capital conelnded the ceremony.* 
According to the quoted in the Timmitrodaya- 

EdjanUi-jjmkdsa (p. 40) the Icing after the ceremony went- 
round the capital on an elephant, re-entered the palace, and 
offered Avorship or honour to all the leaders of the Paura 
=Er gt thh i i?if 

II). In the Pushya coronation ceremony as laid down 
in the Atharvanaparisishta,^’^ the king after the ceremony 
alloAved audience to Brahmins, and saluted the AviA'^es of the- 
leaders of the subjects. Associations or Guilds, AAdiereupon they 
gave him blessings. 


Sdnti-Parvit?i, C, XLI. 

Benai-cs, 1880, pp. 2-3. to ^^TJTT^ISW^^cf. I 

The king’s uslmTsha diadem had fiA’e ci-c.sts Isikhd) ; that of 
the Queen, three, of the Yiwaraja, three ; and of the Henfipati, one. 
Ibid., p. 4. 

Cited by Mitra-Misra in V.M.It., p. 114. — 

^difla^tcrg^^TIiTT II 

3TTI%q% fl 

'-hd-Jhd^rtjl Il'W^^ r?[^5iTr * 

E]). Ind., IV, p. 2-18. See below Ch. XXA’'II. 
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This procedure is. really the same in essentials as we find 
in the Brahmana period, with an extension of the i^rinciple. of 
representation. We find the Elders of Panchala, i.e., the 
members of an association similar to or identical with the 
Paura and Janapada of Panchala, doing the Abliishelca of the 
new king of Kanyakubja in the time of Dharma Pala, as 
recorded in his KhMimpur copper-plate. 

Similarly the Coronation Oath, now called Praiijnd, was 
administered. In the llahdbhdrata, it is 
given in terms which correspond to the 
oath given in Aitareya Bidhmana. 


Coronation Oath 


The Oath is called by the Malidblidrata a SruU, which 
denotes that the oath was based on Vcdic text. As the 
Aitareya enjoins that the oath should be repeated ‘ with faith ’ 
(salia h-addhayd), so here it had to be pronounced without any 
mental reservation : 

urafraiftriif et iprtit ^'irr mii i 

11 

“Mount on the PratijM (take the oath from your heart 
(without any mental reservation), in fact and by word of 
mouth ; 


(a) ‘I will see to the growth of the Country “ regarding 
it as God himself and (this) ever and always ; 

(b) Whatever law there is here and whatever is dictated 
by Ethics and whatever is not opposed to j^olitics I will act 
according to, unhesitatingly. And I will never be arbitrary 

Sdnti-Parvaii (Calcutta), LIX. lOli. 107. Kumbakonam ccl., 
tiVIII. 115. lie. The reading in the Southei’n recension is 

Instead of of Bengal it has which does 

not give a satisfactory meaning. 

‘ Mount or ascend (on the Pratijnd) ’ is with reference to the 
■.symbolic ascent to the throne and to all the quarters. Pratijnd 
literally means, ‘ acknowledgment ', ‘ affirmation ’ or ‘ vow ’. 

The original word is MW, i-e., “ all that belongs to the 
country ”. 

The original word is In the Aitareya form 

of monarchy is mentioned ; the Maliablidrala here shows that 
it denoted autocracy and that it stood discredited in the country. 
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To tlie royal oath the people pronounced ‘Amen ’ 

Its unique Character remarkable feature about the 

Hindu Coronation Oath is still retained ; 
there is not a trace of superstitious or mystic element in 
it. It stands in this respect in unique contrast Avith the royal 
■oaths of other countries. 


and ‘ history ’ of Coro- 
nation Oath in the 
Mahabharala 

ties like others ; 


“ O Eajan ! of the Bharata race ! Iioaa' this title Eaja as at 

Discussion on Rajan understood (signifying ‘ monaxch ’) 

evolA^ed : please tell me that, Grand- 
father ! Having hands and arms and neck 
like others ; liaA'ing intelligence and faoul- 
stibjcct to pain and pleasure like others ; 
having hack, face and stomach like others ; haAung similar 
albumen, bone and marroAV, similar in flesh and sincAA'S ; similar 
in inhaling and exhaling breath : in body and life similar to 
others ; equally subject to birth and death ; an equal in all the 
.attributes Avhich men possess — hoAv should be, one man, rule 
over men of uncommon intelligence and heroes ? How should 
he alone rule the Avhole country full of brave, and heroic 
Hindus (Aryans) 1 Again, although he is protecting, yet he 
seeks the satisfaction and pleasure of the community. At 
the same time, the AA'hole community is pleased by his, the 
one man’s, pleasure, and Avhen the one man is in distress all 
Become distressed. This is a settled principle. I want to 
hear on this from you, O Chief of the Bharatas. Please expound 
to me the subject Avith underlying principles exhaustively, 
O you the Great Expounder. The reason of this, O Leader 
of the peoiDle ! could not be insignificant, for to this one man 
the whole creation looks for guidance as if he were a 
•God. ’’lo 


Cf. article on Oath in the E?ic. Britt. (Eleventh ed.). 
&dnti-Parvan (Calcutta), LIX. 5. 12 (Kumbakonam LVIII. 

ii ii 

:?sr§^rfEr ^ ii s n 

(Contd. on p, 226.) 
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This was the question put by Yudhishthira wiiioli elicited 
from Bhishma a history of kingship and of the Coronal ion 
Oath. 

The ‘ not-insignificant ’ reason was explained by Bhishma 
with a professed historical account of the institution of Hindu 
monarchy. ‘ There was no monarcliy and no monarch,’ lie 
related, in early times, and that then the people protected one 
another by law. As they thus lived, they found in time that 
mutual co-operation was not sufficiently powerful and law 
itself began to suffer. These men in consultation with Gods 
decided to elect a monarch. The gods gave them Virajas who 
however refused to he king. His three successors followed 
as ‘ Protectors ’ (Eakshayitas), the fourth one ‘ built an. 
empire and became arbitrary’. Evidently they had not taken 
any oaths, coming, as it is said, from gods to men. The fifth 
Protector of divine origin, called Vena proved to be quite 
‘ unlawful ’ to the people, and he was deposed and executed. 
Thereupon the men (the wise)^’ elected a man called Prithu, 

11 v* 11 

II i II 

^ II s, II 

g 1 

II 1“ II 

^ ?T«riciT# aaji ii 1 1 ii 

II II 

Rishis. In this description there is a tendency to attribute 
the credit of destroying tlie psendo-liistorieal tyrant to Brahma- 
philoaophens and Rishis. Tlierc are clear traces of a subscciuent 
Brahmanisation of the theory in certain places. All the vurnas, it is 
said in the beginning of the cliapter, went to tlie Creator for advice 
on the appointment and election of a king. Why in subsequent 
procedure, then, should the Rishis alone figure promiiuMitly ? The 
reply may be given that Risitis were from, and represented, all the 
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a descendant of Vena. He promised faithfulness^® and the 
above oaths were administered to him. He ruled successfully 
in accordance with law and his undertaking. The people were 
pleased with him and he obtained the title llaja (‘ Pleaser 


Analysis of tin; Oiith 


Such is a pseudo-historical theory devised to explain the 
Hindu Corontion Oaths by political 
writers. The germs of the llieory go back 
to the Hatajxdha w'hieh says that Prithu Vainya 

was the first anointed king of the Hiiulus. The theoiy implies 
that the Oath originated Avith kingshiii, that it was as old 


three Aryan iyojk/s. Vet (here is no douljt as to a leaning towards 
Brahmin prominence. In the same hook conibined action by all 
the vurnus in a similar niattei' is cliscusseil. The explanation of the 
fart that the Mahfihhdrala, the Hunidijmia and the Mi'mitva Dharma 
Sasira bear very strong mark.s ot an oveistatement of Brahmin 
«laim, attributable to the same period and to almost the same pens 
•and hands, is found in the. political history ot the 2nd century B.C. 
At that time a great Brahmin (Pushyamitra) actually ascended the 
throne of India and brought about a mighty religious and social 
revolution as against the previous political and religious systems. 
When the Brahmin ruler crushed the Greek power and saved Hindu 
civilization, the claims could bo made with some justification, and 
in view ot the great .success and iJopularity of the now regime, could 
become current with greater ease than they would have been other- 
wise. Both the epics clearly state that they were revised (c.y., 
lidmdyana (Bk. VI, Oh. 12S, 10.> and 110) and 
Malidblidraia (Bk. I). Their attacks on Buddhism, .and the political 
data which in the case of the Rdmdyana cxclusiA'ely and in the case 
•of the Mahuhhurdta mostly, belong ti> the 2nd cenf ury B.C., prove 
that revision to have been made in the early iSuhga' period. Over- 
statement of Brahmin claim in them therefore should not mislead us. 
It can he fortunately corrected iii the light of inscrijitions, the 
-Jdtahas and other Pali works and hooks like the Arlhu-Sdsira, the 
Dharma Siiiras, and the records left by- foreign observers. 

^i5i ^mi m=ifR'»Tr ii 

“ Whatever you gentlemen tell me, i3roi)or for mo to do in 
a,coordance with the Science of Politics, I will do for you without 
.any objection.” — Mahuhharata, Sdnii-Parran, LIX. 102. 

I 76ifZ., verse 125. 

Saiapatlia Brdhmnna, V. 3. 5. 4. Vainya is known even to 
the Jlig-Veilii, VHl. 9. 10. In the RUc he appears to be a Bishi 
And a historical person (II. 112. 15). 
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SiS kingship itself. An analysis of the oaths discloses the 
following position of the Hindu king : — 

1. That the trust in his hand — the tending (' I will see^ 
to the growth,’ ‘ ‘palayishyami ’) of the country — is the foremost 
solemn obligation of the sovereign, 

2. That the country put under his care is to be regarded 
by him as nothing less than God,®* which implies sincerity, 
respect and awe. The relation is far from being patriarchal, 
theocratic or aristocratic. 


3. That he is expressly not to be arbitrary. He is 
bound by the law, is brought under tiie law. He undertook 
to act according to the law established. He was further 
bound by the rules of Political Science. These two were tO' 
regulate his actions in internal administration and foreign, 
relations. And lie undertook never to disregard them. 


IS'ations of antiquity and nations of our own times have 
devised Coronation Oaths for their kings- 
oftlfin* fcTuaUiir But none brings more forcibly to the notice 
of the new king the all-powerful, the all- 
sacred position of the Country he is going to rule. To offend 
against that country was to offend against God Himself- 
Having once uttered this oath it was impossible to forget it. 
If a Hindu monarch failed to keei) his Coronation Oath he 
would be a-satya-praiijna (31^9131^1?) and u-satya-smidha 
‘false in his vow,’ and he would forfeit his 
title to remain on the throne. That the Coronation Oath 


was not an empty formality is evidenced by the fact that kings 
at times said with pride that they were true to their oaths- 
The Hinduised foreigner Eudradaman was anxious to declare 
in his inscription that he was satya-pmiijTia 
that he never levied takes which were not lawful.®® The 
charge of breaking the oath was at times constructively 


The subjects are called God (Vishnu) in an Abhisheka text'' 
quoted by Cliandcsvara (RNR., Ch. XVI) : — 
siinifq- H IT n^ir: i 

22 JEp'iyraphia Indica, VIII, pp. 43, 44. 
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extended. If the monarch failed to maintain the integrity of 
the state he was considered guilty of breaking his tow. 
Brihadratha Maury a who was weak as ruler and during whose 
reign the Greeks made a second attempt at conquering 
India, Avas removed from the throne, and Avas called by 
Bana) ‘toeak in keejnng his Pratijha' (Pratijnd-durbala). If a 
king, having taken the oatli to act according to the law as es- 
tablished, acted unlaAA'fully and committed a crime, he would 
be considered to have broken faith, and his action would be 
illegal, for Avhich the people Avho had installed him would 
remoA^e him.-® The Jdtakas,^* tradition, literature and history 
furnish illustrations. In the Malidhhdmta the plea for the 
deposition and execution of the tyrant Vena Avas that .he had 
become unlaAvful {vidharnid) ; the ‘ formal ’ deposition of 
Naga-Dasaka of Magadha and his punishment was due to his 
parricide.®® King Palaka of the Ilrichchhakatika AA’as deposed 
because ho had incarcerated Aryaka without the latter having 
committed any crime. 

The oath Avas deemed to be the essential sacrament down 
,, , to later Muhammadan times. The cere- 

Coronation Oath i n ■ t ^ i i. 

Midcllo Ages and later nioiuals of Coronation as then prevalent 

are not tlie same in all details as in the 
Brdlimanas. The coronation procession has dCA-cloped out of 
the simijle chariot drive. The king, as Ave have seen, holds a 
Sabha Avlierc the leaders of the community are introduced to 
him. The modifications are many and considerable. But the 
Coronation Oath is the oath of the Aitarcya Brdhmana, and 
Hindu laAvyers®® did register it in spite of their mediaeval ideals 


®® See Mahdbliuraia, Anvsamna-Parvan, LXI : — 

ti I JRI: II 

#r ^ i 

E.tj., JCitaka, I. 398. 

®® MalidvaHisa (IV. 4), compiled by a Hindu in Ceylon in the 
5tli century A.C. who drew upon the old traditions of his own country. 
EdjanUi Vwanwirodaya, p. 52 (Benares, 1910). 

See below, Chapters XXVIII and XXIX, 
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Of kingship. In spite of vicissitudes in fortune, in spite of 
contact with contrary doctrines, the Hindu race did not forget 
the Coronation Oath devised by their Vedic forefathers. 
Thanks to sacerdotalism, the oatli has been preserved for 
history and posterity. 

Kingship had become hereditary.*’ Yet the theoi'y that 
Hindu kingship is elective was never 
'theory in liUcr times torgotten. This was due to, I think, two 
factors. On failure of the lines, as 
Megasthe.nes*® lias recorded, elections had been actually 
taking place ;*'•* and the observance of the coronation 
ceremonials and rituals kept the tiicory ever green. 
Even in Moslem times tvlien Sivaji Avas installed as King, 
^ Chhatrapati, ’ the ceremony took the form of election. The 
theory was a living force, as late as the time of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. Gopala claims the benefit of the princiiile of 
election in his inscription. He says that the people joined 
his hand with sovereignty and put an end to anarciiy.®” In 
earlier times the theory Avas, of course, current in the mouths 
of sovereigns and peoples. In the second century of the 
Christian era Eudradaman states in his inscription that he 
had bceiv''i ‘ elected by all the varnas to kingship ’. 

By the inscription of the empiuor KlifiraAvda it is cA'ident 
. , „ that Hindu Coronation could not take 

.4ge lor Loronation , . , , . 

place before the completion of the tAA'enty- 

fourth year of the King-elect. One brancli of the Jaina litera- 
ture asserts that Vikrama aaus croAvned in his tAvety-flfth year. 
This Avas the age when ordinarily a Hindu (c.jf., Svetaketu) aaus 
supiiosed 1 o have completed his academic career in the period 
of Hpanishads. The existence of the constitutional laAV for 


lianmynifa, Ayodhya Kdnda, 21. 32; 0. 10. 

W ggil, 79, 3 ; 79, 7. 

*** Arrian, Indilia, VIII. 

See the ease of YatSaskara’s election on failure of the Utxiala 
dynasty in Kashmir {R.T., V). 

*0 Urc^rJTRJTqrfli: ^ srrfffT: II 

—Ei). TnU., IV. 2-lS. 

qi^ #^1 i ma., viii. 43. 
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coronation at the age of twenty-five which the inscription of 
Kharavela points out, is confirmed by the BriJiaspati Sulra, 1. 
89, 2 )aiicha~vmsaiiva}-sham ydvat krldd-vidydm vyasandt Jcurydt 
ata uttaram artMrjanam,^- which agrees almost literally with, 
the record of Kharavela. 


We have historical examples of the fact that the coronation. 


Observance of 
Coronation Law 
of Con.stitution 


laAvs -were strictly complied with. Even. 
Asoka’s family who had accepted heterodox 
philosophies could not interfere with 


the orthodox and sacred corona tion laws.®* 


He was not crowned for four years after his what we 
to-day call succession. Evidently ho had not completed hia 
twenty-fourtli year as in the case of Kharavela. The 
uncrowned ijcriod of his reign in ilie eye of tlie Hindu law 
was a period not to be recognised. If wn keep this in view 
we can understand the i)rovision in Yasishtha’s Dharma-Sutra 
that interest on loan was not to be calculated for the 
period between the death of the sovereign and the coro- 
nation of the new' king.®'* Tlie legal j'cars were counted 
only by regnal years (Bdjavarsha).^^ Hence also the Puranas. 
do not count the pre-coronation years of Anoka’s reign 
while they include it in the total for the dynasty.®® This 
also show's that a king to be a legal sovereign must receive his 
royal consecration. The Puranas call foreign barbarians of 
the sixth century ‘ naiva-vmrdhdbhisMldds-tc, ’ ‘ unconsecrated 
heads,’ i.e., ‘ usurpers ’.®’ TTnless one accepted the responsibility 
' by a solemn engagement he was not lawfully entitled to govern. 


Arlhdrjanarn, ‘ engagement in. commonwealth o?' political life 
®® His grandson Da^aratha mentions his ow'n ahhishelca. in lus 
inscriptions. 

^r^TT 3 I 

gjTT ^<5^1 ^ ErvT% u 

— Vdsishtha Dharma-Sutra, II. 49. 

^ 1 ^ ^ 1 ®: 1 

— Artha-Sdstra, IJ. 00 (II. 6. 24). 

»® Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., I. (1915), p. 93; Vol. III. 438 j 
V. Smith, Early History of India (third ed.), p. 197. 

Fdyit Purai}a, Pargiter, FT., p. 56. 
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The legalism about coronation was so strong that Kalidasa in 
drafting Pnshyamitra’s letter to Agnimitra takes care not to 
describe Pushyamitra as king.®® The preparations for corona- 
tion by a Eaja-Shya were still in progress, coronation had not 
yet taken place. He was therefore not a king de jure. 


®® MalavilcSgnimUra, Act III (3). 

The absence of the royal title in the letter gave occasion to much 
controversy amongst scholars. The constitutional explanation given 
a ove might be the^ real solution. Kalidasa assumes that lie was 
not yet crowned. 



CHAPTBE XXVI (A) 

Sacrament of Coronation Oath and Theory of 
Divine Origin of King 

With the actual observance of the sacrament of Corona- 


Saorament ol Corona- 
tion Oath 


tion Oath, it was impossible for a 
theory of origin other than human to 
take root in Hindu Politics. Even a 


usurper, as long as he was a Hindu, had to undergo 
the sacrament of coronation and when he actually took the 
oath, his old title of force and conquest disappeared. 
In the second century A.C., when Hindu society had 
already undergone a great social change as is evinced by 
the law-books and controversies of the time,i even foreigners 
sought to legalise their position by the sacred, constitutional 
ceremonies. Eudradaraan based his claim oir election and his 
responsibility on the Coronation Oath. Xo room for a theory 
like divine origin existed. 


This was demonstrated when an attempt at estabUshing 

DiWno Origin of King the nearest Hindu 

aijproach to the divine theory of 
kingship miserably failed. The Mdnava-Dharma-Sastra 
which was written under the revolutionary regime of 
the Brahmin, Pushyamitra^ preached that the king should 


^ Ti.ij., the Vajrasucln of .'\svagbosha : — 

JTr^rmfFrmr-^ir sTmofm i 3rr%- 

srrfmr ^ wa" i fc sri^i'^r: 

TTSEqorf, ii etc. 

Baudhtiyana condemns the Punjab as a place of mised varnas. 
In the period of the Upanishads the P\injab was the home of ortho- 
doxy. Baiidhayana’s condemnation would refer to the period of the 
rise of Buddhism in the Punjab — Asota to IMenander. 

~ His caste is discussed by me in the Brahmin Empire (1912), 
a revised edition of whicli is published in J.B.O.B.S., 237-63. See 
Panini, IV. 8. 11.7 on Simga ; Fatanjali, VI. 2. 130 on Brahmana- 
rajya; and Taranatha, p. 81 on. Brahmdnen Koenig, Pushyamitra. 
For connection between the Mdnava-dharma-Sdslra and Pushyamitra 
see my Tagore Lectures on Manu and Ydjnavalkya, I. In the time 

p 
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not be despised because he was only a man ; he was a deity 
in human form.® For this theory the author found no direct 
support in earlier literature. He uses the theory of politi- 
cians, which we have already noticed (pp. 86-89), tliat when 
the people were dissatisfied with the Ara]aka system 
they consulted the Creator who recommended a king. He 
leaves out the theory about the election of Manu Vaivasvata 
and takes apparently the story of Vena. He says God created 
I t^iTig to save the people from ArajakaJ But he ignores the 
further tradition of the deposition of Vena of divine origin 
because he ruled uulawfully. The Manava Code twists the 
import of the coronation ritual invoking the help of gods to 
the elected king in his new career.® The Code says that these 
gods come into the person of the king and he bceonics a great 
Deity.® The king is not to be despised. I think the idea of 
such a theory was suggested by some discussion as tlie one in 
the Artlia-Sdstra. ’ A man in the pay of the Government w^as 
made to say : 

“ The king’s office is that of Indra and Yama, visible 
inflictor of punishment and bestower of reward. On those w'ho 


of the Manava Code the Parthians were neighbours of India but the 
country of which Mathura was capital was yet orthodox : the country 
of the Mlechchha was still beyond India proper. This indicates the 
period about l.’iO B.C. 

3 Manava-Vkarma-Sdstra, VII. 8. — 

^^cir ini Jii^'jr ii 

4 lua., VII. 3.— 

® In this connection see also the text of the Vajananeyi Samkitd, 
X. 10. 17. 28, along with the corresponding Brahmana passages. 

® Maiiava-Dharma-Sdslra, VII. 7. — 

^ 13 «r UlS^; WII: ^ I 

?I ^ JWiqrfl: II 

’ Artha-Sdslra, p. 23. — I 
^0^: .^2^1% I JtlERJdSJri: 51% §5^1- 
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despise them even divine punishment descends. Hence they 
are not to he despised. ” 

This is urged by the official spy in defence of the new king 
and was intended to support him, in reply to those who cited' 
the social contract theory of kingship.® If there had been a 
theory of divine origin already current it would have been cited 
at once. But no divine origin of king is preached in the 
passage of the Aiilia-^dstra, nor is any absolutism preached 
there. The divine punishment mentioned in the hired speech 
refers to the consequence of sin which in every case is supposed 
to be visited with divine punishment ; and treason was always 
regarded as a sin. The Government spy is not advancing any 
theory of absolulisni. He is only drawing attention to the 
position of the king as such resembling that of Indra and Yama, 
and to the sin which would be caused if the people went 
against tlio king. The author of tlie Mdmva Code made his 
king a Divinity itself, to desi^iso which was to be punished with 
powers of absolutism. And he preached perfect absolutism.® 

This he had to do as he had to support an abnormal state 
of affairs opposed to law and tradition, viz., political rule by 
Brahmin.i® 

The theor5'^ of the Mdnava was never approved or adopted 
by a single subsequent law-book. By constitutional writers 
the very theory was converted into a divine theory of the 


® See p. 172 above. 

® Manava-Dharma-Sdstra, VII. 9—13 : — 

^ 3:i^nTT-. ii n 

1%-^^ g^: g^: ii i » ii 

51^ 51511^ 1511 i 

q^lRl ^tq^^sTw^l t| 5l: IM 1 II 
ci Ji^ Sts i 

5113 1%J1I51B1 W IM’l II 

5!ffiisg I 

3Ti%a =qi':?iR%g n n 

Tayaswal, Tcigore Law Lcctuves on J^anti and YdjnavalJcya, II. 
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servitude of the king to the subject^ : that the king was a 
mere servant or slave of the people and that he was made so 
by the Creator, Even in the Manava itself, either when it 
was revised and put in its present form, or originally in its 
desire to justify the removal of the Mauryas, the theory was 
superseded by another theory which was inserted immediately 
below it : — 

“ The Lord created his ovm son and made him Law for 
the protection of the entire living world : it w as endowed Avith 
Brahma’s OAvn A'igour as Law's administration {Banda). 

“ Luav’s administration is the real king, it is the ruling 
authority {Banda, i.e., executive authority in polity), it is the 
surety for the population. 

” The king aa'Iio properly employs it prospers, but if he 
be selfish, abnormal and deceitful, Banda destroys him.“ 
Banda is of great lustre, it cannot be held by despots. It 
strikes doAvn the king Avho swerves from law, together with 
his relatives. 

Thus the king is again brought down under law ; he is 
reduced to his human and contractual status. A higher origin 
to laAV AA'as attributed. The king was aggregate of only 
•portions of several gods, but Law-and-Sanction was produced 
by Brahma himself and it aa^s his OAvn son. He came to rule 


rr See Chs. XXXV, and XXXVI below. 
Mdnava-Bharrna-iSdatra, VII. 14. — 

1=* Ibid., VII. 17.— 

^ ^ g: i 

=^gofwmJTtoif ^ Ww II 

« Ibid., VII. 27.— 

IWBftr: gtr Rf'JlW II 

“ Ibid., VII. 28.— 
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over the king as over the whole world. It was the real 
sovereign and not the king. In fact the Mdnava as a code 
went back to the old position : — 

“ Only a king who is honest and true to his Coronation 
Oath and follows the Sastras, and rules with colleagues 
(ministers) could wield the Banda, not one who is despotic, 
greedy, stupid and who rules personally. 

He was not only expected to be true to his ‘ undertaking,’ 
his contract, i.e., his Coronation Oath^’ it was further enjoined 
■on him that he should work with colleagues and should not rule 
personally. We shall see its significance Avhen we survey the 
■constitutional position of the Hindu Ministry. 

Divine theory of kingly origin and kingly right could 
have found soil in Hindu India if there had been no live 
interest and constitutional jealousy in the people to check 
■such pernicious claims and notions. The Hindu theory of 
kingship was not permitted to degenerate into a divine 
imposture and profane autocracy. Jugglery in the divine 
name of the Creator was not possible for the Hindu King as the 
race never allowed the craft of the Priest to be united in the 
office of the Ruler. The reason why the sceptre of Hindu 
sovereign never became the Avand of magician, was that the 
matter of constitutional i)OAvers of the king, in fact, lay beyond 
the province of tlie ritualist and the priest. It lay in the 
hands of those ‘ tlirough Avhose strength ’ the king had become 
‘ mighty ’ or vested rvitli the power. It lay in their Samiti in 
the early period. In later times it lay in the equally important 
machinery — the Paura-and-Janapada.^* 


Mdnava-Dharma-Susira, VII. 30-31. — 

^ ^ II 

'cfURlT II 

Qn Sati/a-SnntUin a.s referring to ‘ Oath cf. Arlha-idsira, 
p. 313. Here it refers to the ‘ Oath, ’ i.e., the Oath of Coronation. 

See next Chapter. 



CHAPTEE XXVII 

The Janapada or the Realm Assembly 
and 

The Paura or the Assembly o£ the Capital City 
(600 B.C. to 600 A.C.) 

Just about the time of the rise of large monarchies 

And developed a popular institution of great 
^torfarJlonaroliTcs^'^* Constitutional importance. The period suc- 
ceeding the Vedic, from the Mahabharata 
War down to the end of the Brihadrathas (700 B.C.)*^ 
— is characterised by states which were co-extensive with 
their respective nations and lands inhabited by them. We 
may call that period, the eijoch of Xational Slates and National 
Monarchies. The Bharatas,^ and Panchalas,® for instance,, had 
their own national kings ; and so had the Videhas ; the nation 
called Aikshvakas^ {Aita. Br. to Patanjali) had their own king. 
A little before 600 B.C. we find a new tendency in Indian 
states to dcveloxj what we may call non-national, territorial 
monarchies. The national basis begins to give way to a pro- 
pensity for encroachment by one national unit upon others, 
and of amalgamation. Large .states arise which are no more 
national but merely territorial units. Wo find, for instance, 
the old Ailcshvdlca janapada, i.e., Kosala, transforming itself 
into Kasi-Kosula,^ and the Magadha state comiirised of the 
territories of Magadlia and Anga.® The jirocess develops very 
rajiidly between 550 B.C. and 300 B.C. The ground for this had 
already been prepared philosophically. The Buddha, though 
a born republican, was ambitious to found a one-state empire 


' Jayaswal, J.13.0.R.S., TV, pp. 26-35 ; 2C2. 

- Cf. Taitiiriya SumhilS, of Yajur-Veda, TrEf 
1 . 8 . 10 . 

® nrihaddranyaka Upanisfiad, VI. 2. 

® Aitareya IJrdhmana, Vll. 13. 1& i PataajnW on. Panini, IV. 2. 104. 
® .laina Sutra, ‘ Achdrahya .'see p. 50 above ; Jiucklhist India, 
pp. 24-2.") ; .! (inanasabha Sutla quoted by Oldenberg, Buddha (Eng. 
tians.), p. 107, f.n. ; see as one unit in the Gopalha 

Brdhntana, IT. 9. 

® Buddhixt India, p. 24 ; Gopalha Brdhmai}a, II. 9. 
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of his religion.’ The Aitareya Brahmana had preached for an 
empire extending np to the sea.® The Jateias are full of the 
ideal of an all-India Empire (Salcala-J ambudipe eka-rajjam). 

In the period of large monarchies or empires, country 
became more important than the nation (jana). In fact, the 
term. jajMpafZfl, which literally and originally meant ‘ the seat 
■of the nation ’ and which had been secondarily employed as 
denoting the nation itself, lost its old significance, and came to 
mean what wc call to-day country,® without reference to the 
racial elements inhabiting it. In the period of large monarchies 
we never hear of the SamitiA-° This, of course, is natural. The 
basis of the Samiti was the national unit, and the national 
unit now ceased to be a factor in matters constitutional. 

We, however, hear of another institution which probably 
was an incarnation of the old Samiti under changed circum- 
stances. 

The division of a kingdom in the period between 600 B.C. 

and 600 A.C. is made into ‘ the capital ’ 
‘ ^ho counti’y ’.11 The former is 
designated Pttrfli® or Nagara^ (the City) 
and occasionally Durga^* (the Fort), and the latter is called 
■Janapada, w'ith synonyms in lidshtra and Desa. The 


Probably not so much religion as philosophy. The difference 
between the two, as Megasthenes desciibos, was very slight. Asoka 
■certainly made it a religion and a world -religion. 

® See below, Cli. XXXVII on Hindu Imperial Systems. 

® See Arlha-iSastra, p. .'15, and foot-note at p. JO, | 

1® Tlie .Jalahas do not know anything .about the Samiti. There 
were numerous occasions to mention it if the Samiti did actually 
exist. The Dharma Sulras also do not give any diiection, writing 
■on the .duties of kin.g, as to his relation with the Samiti. Nor does 
the Mahabharata recollect it. 

11 The JdtalMs and Pali Canon have Janapada and Nigama. 
Nigamu, as will be seen, is constitutionally identica.1 with Nagaarat 
The Artha-Sdslra has Janapada and Durga ; the Ttamdyaria, Nagara 
■(also Durga) and Janapada [^^ iwi H31T I 

II. 79. 12). 

1- > Viramitrodaya, p. 11. 

1® Cf. Artha-Mstra. p. 40 f.n. 1 

11 Cf. the modern garh (* fort ’) to denote the seat oE the ruler ; 
also German schless. 
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expression. Janapada, a derivative from janapada, we find, 
occurring in the Pali Canon, the Bdmdydna, the MaJidblidrata 
and other books, and in inscriptions. In our day, it has 
been taken to mean an inhabitant of Janapada. Its use as 
a technical terhi has been missed. This is due to the fact 
that the term is generally found in the plural, c.g., jdnapaddli 
Avhich has been translated as ‘ The people of the 
Janapada ’. Modern writers have further made the mistake 
of regarding Janapada as a province which is against all 
ancient authority. It really means the whole area of a 
kingdom, minus the capital constitutionally.i^ The technical 
significance of the Janapada as a collective institution has 
now been established by Kharavela’s inseriiilion of 
c. 170 B.C.^® Mediasval commentators not knowing that 
there was a collective institution Janapada, ‘ corrected ' 
the singular form into the plural Jdnapadah. A very good 
example of this is verse 54 (Ch. XIV) of the Ayodhyd-Kanda 
of the Bdmdijana.'^'’ King DaSaratha is sought to be 
intimated: “The Panra, the Janapada, and the Nai- 
gama are present respectfully waiting for Eama’s consecra- 
tion (as Crown Prince). ” The verb npaiis'hthaU (‘ is waiting ’) 
is in the signular and this requires the subjects in each case 
to be in the singular. But in the text only the Naigama 
(corporate association of guilds merchant of the capital) is kept 
in the singular and the word Janapada has been altered into a 
plural nominative or plural instrumental. The instrumental 
form is resorted to for a forced grammatical justification (‘ the 
Jdnapadas with tha Xaigama’). The correct reading, in the 
nominative singular, Jdtiapadascha, is still found in some MSS. 
But it is rejected by modern editors as incorrect. 

Arlha- lustra, pp. 45—10, n. 

Jayaswal, JM.O.B.S., (1917), III. 451 ; E.I., XX. 71. 

'TR^iriJiq^r^rfT ll II. 14. 54. 

Govindamja in his comment on the variant says : 3o[IS- 

Four MSS. f'Wo. the reading in the Kumbakonam edition. 

Sec the critical edition o£ the Ramayana by Messrs. Krishna- 
charya and Vyasacharya, I. 08 (MS. “ Z wliichis really a valuable 
edition. 
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The plural janaimdah may equally denote ‘ the members of 
the jdnapada-institution ' as well as •' the peo]>le of janapada’. 
The plural form does not exclude the instituional significance. 
That there was such a body can be established if we find the 
term used in the singular, not in the sense of one man but in 
the collective sense, or if we find the plural jdnapaddh in 
a collective sense. We have instances of both these uses. 
Moreover, we have evidence of the fact ih&t jdnapadas as bodies 
corporate had their own laws and those laws Avere recognised 
by the Dharma-^dstras. 

There is the unquestionable evidence afforded by the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, AAhich says that the 
icing granted iiriAulcges to the Jdnaimda (on the singular 
Jdnapadam). The eA’idenee of the Rdmdyana referred to above 
is equally important. The Janapada Avas awiting for the 
consecration of the King-Assistant. They, the Jdnapadas, 
according to the Edmdyana, had already come to a unanimous 
decision in a joint conference with the Pauras and others on 
the question of this proposed consecration. The resolution 
Avas : ‘aa'c desire this consecration’. 

In the Mdnava-Dharma-Bdstra, the laAA'S of caste {Jdti),^^ 
of Janapada, and guild {srenif'- are recognised. It is 
undoubted that the other tAvo institutions of this group were 

Bdmuyana, A yodhijd-Kcntda, Ch. II, a's. 20 - 22 . — 

HIT?! % I 

f rc^r ii 

f’Esmr Tf ii 

See also Dasaralha’s siieech in reply. — 

3 Trr% I 

iTfRSiil II 

2" Manu, ¥111^41.— 

ii 

21 Srerii literally means ‘ rows ’. Evidently the members sat in 
rows, and this feature gave the name to the corporate body. Prob- 
ably Sreni originally Avas a general term to signify all those bodies 
which transacted their business in their ‘ session ’ or by assembly 
system. The Mahabhdrata in older passages gives Sretiiihaddhdh 
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corporate institutions. The Code of Ydjnavalkya mentions 
jdnapadas, ganas, srenis and jdtis (castes) as units which “ also 
must be compelled to follow their own laws”.®® Mandlik with 
the true insight of the lawyer leaves the word jdnapaddh 
iintranslated and treats it as a technical term like Ihe gana 
and sreni. These two smriti passages similarly mention another 
institution Kula. We have already seen that there was a Eula 
form of Government. To find out the identity of Kvla, let 
us take parallel passages on the point from the Artlia-^dstra. 
In the chapter dealing with samayaP or resolutions of corporate 
institutions (p. 173) Kautilya mentions the samaya of Desa- 
samgha, Jdti-samglia, and Kula- sum glia \ i.e., of the country- 
corporate-associalion, of caste-corporate-association, and the 
•corporate association of a Kula. The Kvla-samglia as we have 
seen®* is a technical term of Hindu politics. It means a constitu- 
tion where Kida or family rules, i.e., an aristocratic or oligarchic 
state. Again at page 407 Desa-samglm, Grama- samglia and 
Jdti-samgha are mentioned. The Mdnava-Dharma-^dstra^^ deals 

rajanah or ‘ rulers organised in rows e.y., Sahhu-Parmn, XIV. 4 
(Kuinbakonam od.l : — 

crsri=% ^I%3TT I 

These may refer to republican rulers or to a military organi- 
•zation, the Artha-Sdsfra having jSreni as a military division. In 
law-books, general literature, and inscriptions, Sreni has acquired 
the technical meaning of guild. 

Ydjnavalkya, I. 300 and 361 — 

^v5It?T 5111%: II 

nRm'jPI'iIRIW tlffl: II 

— Briliaspati quoted in Viramitroclaya, p. 424. See below. 

Sec p.76 above. 

25 Manu, VIII. 218-21.— 

3TtT II 1 c u 

smra i:isng3i^ra%?i^ ii is. ii 

TT^ ^031%!% I 
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with the ‘ breakers of samayas ’ (resolutions or laAvs of corj)orate 
assemblies) and mentions the Gramd-sanujlia and the J)esa- 
samgJia which are paraphrased again as Grama-samuha, Jdti- 
samulia, etc. Besa, or the Jdnapada association is also found 
in Brihaspati^® where the laws of guild merchant and the laws 
of Besa are referred to together. In another vcrse,®^ the 
resolutions of the ‘ town ’ and of the ‘ country ’ (Besa), ‘not 
being opposed to the laws of the king ’ are provided for. 
Manu (VIII. 41), instead of Jdti-samglia gives Jdti only, and 
instead otBesa-samglia, mentions Jdnapada. In VIII. 46, in the 
place of Jdnapada, Dc.srtissub.stitnted. Bj' Besa in such passages 
the association Besa-samglia or the JdnapaeZais obviously meant. 
Similarly, when a document registered by the Besa-Adhyaksha 
is termed by Vyasa the law-giver a ‘Jdnapada document,’ the 
Adliyakslia of Besa is the President of the Besa assembly or 
the Jdnapada.^^ The above data prove that the Jdnapada of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya and the Besa-samglia of Manu and 
Kautilya are identical. The corporate association Jdnapada 

— Quoted in Vwamilrodaya, p. 120. 
t;raif^fif?fdWTr4 dfi. ii 

— Briliaspati quoted in Vlramilrorlaya, p. 180. 

See also Yajhamilkya : 

^tSI7 -dwTi II 

Apararka {YujnavaVeya, II. 02) quotes the verses of Vyasa 
on the subject dealing with documentary evidence : — 

i 

55^ UITJI II 

'^5rr«?rvrf^^rr ^4 ii 

Vyasa sees danger of successful denial in the case of a document 
written even in the handwriting of the executant, for a cunning man 
may write several hands. A Jdnapada document therefore, ‘ done ’, 
i.e., registered by the Desa-piesident or others (i.e., his officers as 
in the case of government registi'ation by the officer of the king, 

Vishnu, VII. 3, ‘ tlvf- 

was a good proof (see p. 200 below). 
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OT Desa-samgha, as the name signifies, was a body for the 
whole country (except as we shall presently see, the capital). 

When the first edition of this work was published the 
^ , , above interpretation of Jdnapada was 

J anapada Ro&ls ^ 

adversely criticised. Since then a num- 
ber of seals found at 2salanda from excavated colleges have 
confirmed the interpretation as to the corporate character of 
Jdnapada. The seals are in Gupta letters and belong to the 
sixth or seventh century. Every seal is of the corporate body 
Jdnapada, c.g., PvriJcd-grdma-jdnapadasya.-^ In the period of 
these seals the general Jdnapada of the whole country or 
province, i.e., the Desa-samgha, had probably ceased to exist, 
as the term is here transferred to the Grdma-samgha. But the 
corporate character of the term is still there. 

The Jdnapada yet has another synonym in BdsJitra, 
which is found in later works. In the DasaJemndra-charita 
(Ch. 3) the president of the Janapada is called Janapada- 
■mahattara^° (Lord High President). Further on, the same 
person is called the Bdslitra-mvTchya or the Leader of the 
Ecalra (Assembly). 

In a manuscript of Mitramis'ra’s xini)ublishcd commentary 
on Yainavalkya''>i I find, in connection with the subject of relief 
which could not be granted or suits Avhich could not be enter- 
tained {anddeya-vyavahdra), that a suitor Avho was hostile to 
the Paura, i.e., the City Assembly of the capital (see beloAv), 
or to the Bdshtra Avas not to be granted relief. The authority 
quoted is that of Brihaspati. A similar A'crse is giA'cn in the 
Viramitrodaya {Vyaralidra) at page 44, Avhere instead of 
Paura, the reading is Para, caijital. The expressions Pura 

Ja-Awswal, Epiijrapliia Indica, XX. 71 ; nirananda Sasti’i, 
ibid., XXI. 73 ; see also his forthcoming Memoir (AS) on Nalanda 
seals. 

““ Of. licimuijana, Bk. II, Canto S3, aa 15 : ' Hrnqr'irifimT: I 

Tlic Kama commentary has JITM ^ q^TTRI ; Govinda- 

3’aja, I Ifpiitsha according to Pataiijali and 

Katyayana was a small toAvnship with corporate arms and seal, Pt. I, 
p. 44, }?.). 

Viramilrodaya on Ydjnavalkya kindly lent to me by 
Mr. GoA'indadasa of Benams. 
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and Eashtra are explained by MitramiB'ra as Paura-Jdnapada. 
Mdshtra here thus stands for the Jdnapada body as it does in 
the Dasahumdra-charita. 

Before dealing with the functions of the Jdnapada it 

Tiie Paura would be Convenient to notice the corporate 
association of the Capital. The Capital 
Assembly is a twin sister of the Jdnapada in constitutional 
matters. The two are almost always mentioned together, 
and sometimes one stands for both. 

Paura does not relate to all the towns in the kingdom as 
it has been translated by both Indians and Europeans. Earlier 
Hindu writers understood by the technical Pura and Nagara, 

‘ the Capital’. Paura as a corporate hedy is mentioned in the 
singular like Jdnapada in the inscription of Kharavela 
■c. 170 who granted privileges to the Paura. In the 

corporate sense it is clearly mentioned again in the Divydvaddna 
where Kundla is supposed to liave entered tlie Paura (used in 
singular, tliat is, the Paura as.sembly).“ Tishyarakshita 
addressed her forged letter, according to the Divydvaddna, to 
the Pauras, l.c., on organised body. The author of the 
Viramitrodaya definitely states that the Paura, which occurs 
.along with corporate bodies in the Jaw-hocks, was ‘the body 
{samiiha) of the citizens of the capital (Pura)’.^* Pura meant 
the capital (p. 247, n. 45). Samuha is a well-known constitu- 
tional tei’iii in Hindu laAV. Katyayana, for instance, defines 
puga, whieii according to the accojiled interpretation means 
a ‘guild’ as the ‘samuha of merchants and others'. Brihaspati, 
the lawyer, describes bodies already known to ns to have been 
assembly ruled organisations,’® c.g., piiga, gana, samgha as 
samuliastha vargas (pp. 251-52 below) or ‘bodies incorporated’.®’ 

’2 J.B.O.B.S., III. 450 ; E.I., XX. 71. 

” Divydvadana, p. 410. 

I Ytramitrodaya, p. 11. 

I Cited by Ohande^vara, 

Vivada R., p. OGO. 

Cf. ‘ Samgha is tlio samuha of the Jainas or Buddhists ’ : 
STrfer^li’Tcrr^r g l Katyayana in V. R., p. 069. 

^ II Pnd. 
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Mitrainigra quotes a text based upon Bhrigu which calls 
grama, paura, gana and ireni, ‘ vargins,’ i.e., what Brihaspati 
has as ‘ samuhastha vargas (grawia here is not the village hut 
the Village Association as ChandeSvara the lawyer of Mitliila 
defines : Gramo grama-vdsi-samuhah, p. 179). Cliancjesvara 
explains saviuhasthdh by * militdh \ ‘ combined Katyay'ana 
speaks of separate laws of the samuhas.*^ Saviuha which 
ordinarily means a collection has, thus, a technical, constitu- 
tional sense — an organised body.*i 

Amara and Katya, lexicographers, in giving the meanings 
of Prakriti say that the term means amongst others, the 
Paitras, i.e., ‘the Associations (Srenayah) of the Pauras'.*^ 

In the Rdmdyana, the Paura Jdnapada body is appealed 
to by Bharata when Eama refuses to go back to x\yodhya ; — 

“ What do you order His Highness. The body approves 
of the argument of Eama, and in reply Bharata speaks, 
addressing them : — 

‘ Hear please, you mj"- assemblies. The assembly 
character thus was prominent. 


ViramUrodaya {Vyavahura), 

p. 11. 

rivada R., p. 633 

f % ?r5[r i ii>id., iso. 

Cf. jVlitramisra’s comment on another corporate body 
{Sdrlha) .* ‘ as-sociated body of men,’ ViramUrodaya, 

p. 12. 

Yajnavalkya provides for pvmisliing those who act contrary to 
the deci.sion of the ‘ samuha well-wishers,’ Ibid., p. 179. 

Katyayana provides for a dispute between Samiiha and its leader, 
V. R., p. 184. 

^1: I Kdiya., quoted by 
Kshirasvamin on Amara, II. 8. 18, qii;ierf W^TSfq 

=q' I Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 51, p. 66. 

f%Tri4 I) Ramuyana, .4. K., 111. 19. 

JT JTPsrw: i md., 24. 
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The Paurav^a.^ a communal association in which was vested 
the municipal administration of the 
tSn oTihe pjrJra Capital." Apart from its municipal work 
it exercised great constitutional powers. 
Xet us first take the Municipal administration of the Paura. 

It was presided over by a leading citizen, generally a 
merchant or a banker. The Hindu Mayor was called 
^reslipiin or the rreside2it. According to the Rdmayana, the 
Paura as well as the Jdnapada consisted of two sections, the 
Inner and the Outer bodies.*® The Inner must have been the 


C/. TFfR§^rST%r srUHUR ^akuntaia. Act I, 

— Viraniitrodaya, p. 11. The term for ordinary town or 
township is JTIlT, e-Q-, bin'll: I Ibid. The 

Artha-Sdsira u.scs the word and giT for the capital, and JTW 

for ordinary town. Panini and Patenjali n.se and for capital, 
and srm for ordinary town. Cf. Pacini, VII. 3. 14 and Kaaikd on 
that ; also VI. 2. 100 ; Pataftjali, on the use of JfW for town, 511^5? 
•»TfJr on Pacini, IV. 2. 104. Sdkala which was the oid 

■capital of the Madras ceased to bo a or capital under Pushyamitra. 
It i.s probably for that reason called a JTTTT, an ordinary town. 
See also Artha-Sdslra, p. -10 f.n. Jpii The commentator 

■commenting on the ndyaril'dh in Vatsyayana’s Kdma-Sutra (Bk. 
II. Ch. a) says : 

5TRR5Br ITSMgfinfil: I 

On Dimja as equivalent of Pura cf. Narada — irSTT ^ 

cf^r, V^ramiirndaya, p. 425. in .Asoka’s inscriptions 

means a provincial capital as well. Manu, VII. 29, divides the 
r 

kingdom into gu and : 

tfdr =Er IIS =s ^i^B^ ii=sir=siJi i 

For gu and gi as capital, sec Manu, VII. 70 : — 

v:r?s5^r stCw' i 

pifigrr sr ii 

^ffti ifs 51 ^ tj»n 1 

3TTVJFdI«r II {Araiiya-Ka^da.) 

“ The whole nation in the Bashtra, as well as in the best of 
capitals praises him ; likewise the Paura- J anapada body — both the 
Inner and the Outer — piaiso him.” It should be noticed that the 
Paura-J anapada is taken as distinct from the people in the realm 
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executive council •whicli sat permanently. We hear often 
of the Paura and the Nagara-Vriddhas, or the Elders of the 
Paura. On the analogy of other popular institutions of the 
country we can say that the Pawa-Vriddhas constituted a 
Council of Elders which was probably identical wilh the Inner 
body of the Bdmdyana. An exception is made in the Pharma- 
Sutras to the general rule of etiquette in the case of a Pavta 
ex-member of the Siidra caste who is entitled to special respect 
even from a Brahniin,^’ This shows that the Paura had a 
real popular basis representing even the lowest interest. 

The Paura had a Eegistrar and a document given b3' him 
was regarded as a suijerior kind of evidence.^® The Eegistrar’s 
document was the chief of the latlhilca lel'hyas or popular 
documents as opposed to rdjaJciya or government documents. 
This shows that Paura Avas not a bodj- appointed bj" the king. 

The non-political functions of the Paura which are 
mentioned in the law books are these : — 


and the capital. The tAvo bodies. Inner and Outer, are mentioned 
in the MahdhMrata also. Sec beloAV Ch. XXIII on Taxation. For 
jana in the collective sense, see its use in Asoka’s Inscriptions, Pillar 
Seric.s, VII : the body of the men in the Dharma 

SerA'ice (llexjartnient). 

Oaulama-Dharma-Sidra {Saslra), VI. 9-11. 

A Brahmin who ordinarily is not expected to do any honour 
to a Sudra has to get up when a Sudra who is an ex-member of the 
Paura came, though he he helow eighty. Further, Sutra 1.5 lays, 
down an exception with regard to etiquette between Pauras. Even 
if the difference in age were of ten years, fellow-Pawras Avere to treat 
each other as if born on the same day (14-15) : — 

5 sf5c«rR>?HfiTqr^r: 11 ^ 11 
ffsnsjr: (j <) o |1 

amfsr3rR: u <n II 

inJT =5ir^ II II 

HT •■(Tqmfd ^lURSfl^r =5TRT; II IV II 

qR: II II 

Vasishtha, edition by Fuehrer, p. 84. — 

RIT gilW: TRlRra: I 

Also Visintu B., VII. 3. Cf. the survival in the Bengal family 
title Pura-Kdyastha. 
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(а) Administration of Estates : They were authorised 
l»y the king to administer, along with government ofBceis, 
property left by a deceased person^ (Vasislitha, XVI. 20). 

(б) Works which contributed to the material strength of 
the citizens (called Panslitilia^^ works) were done by them, 
and likewise. 

(c) Works which ensured the peace of the city (gdwtifca),®® 
■i.e., policing the town. These two classes of work are qualified 
as being either ‘ ordinary,’ ‘ extra-ordinary,’ or ‘ discretionary ’. 

(d) Judicial work,®^ which must have been limited to the 
matter . of municipal administration. Criminal authority 
proper, i.e., in cases of the Sdhasa^^ (Violence) class, is expressly 
excepted from the jurisdiction of the Paura Court. According 
to an authority quoted by Mitramisra, probably Bhi^igu, as 
well as others, the Paura Court was an instituiton recognised 
by the king. 

(e) Charge of sacred and public places. The Paura, like 
any township, looked after temples and other sacred places 

« Vaaiahiha-Dharma-Svlm U^aatra), XVI. 19-20.— 

II I ^ II 

q3RT%!ir i 

— Brihaspati, Viramitrodaya, p. 426. 

Cf. 511555=4 5r443t:i5^R5flT>ira;^55q^ l “ Eiders of the 

township should increase in-operty of minors till they attain capaxiity- 
at-law. They should do the same with regard to the property of 
gods.” — Ariha-Sdsira, p. <18. 

^154 5tnf^ qiigt fT«n i 
RV'iir R>ir4 ii 

— ^Brihaspati in the Vlramilrodaya, p. 424. 

5141151*14 1Rl4di II Ibid. 

See last note, Rw4 cRl I 

Also qi%l: | 

^IR ^55i;i%^ IjgTfii ^R^qi II 

— Vlramitrodaya, p. 11. 

— Brihaspati in the Vlramitrodaya, p. 40. 
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of the Capital. They did repairs to those buildings. The 
buildings named are sahhd, prapa (place for distribution of 
water), tatdka (public tank), drama (rest-house), and devagnlia 
(temple).®® 

I propose to identify the description of tlie municipal 
government noticed by Megasthenes at 
Paura Pataliputra, with the Paura organisation of 

Hindu India. Strabo®^ after giving the 
description of Pataliputra describes its administration. The 
most important point to mark in that is the phrase ‘the City 
Magistrates ’ which in the mouth of a Greek v/ill signify popular 
officers and not officers appointed bj' the king. The royal 
officer, Governor of the City, the ‘Hi dgaraka’ as described in 
the Artha-Bdstra was distinct. These ‘ city magistrates ’ had 
six boards of five members each who looked after 

(а) industrial matters of the city, 

(б) foreigners in the city on whose death they administer- 
ed their properties (forwarded them to their relatives),®®’ 

(o) registration of births and deaths in the city, 

(d) trade and commerce and manufactures of the city 
and collection of municipal duty on the sale of articles, 

“ Such are the functions which these bodies separately dis- 
charged. In their collective capacity they have charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters affecting the 
general interests, as the keeping of public buildings in repairs, 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples.”’ 


— Brihaspati in tho Vlramilrodaya, p. -123. 

Ardmci meant both a‘ re-st-Iiouse ’ and a‘ pai'k-garden. ’. 

®’* Strabo, Bk. "XV. 30 (1-10). Comx^are t)ie “ magistrates of 
self-governed cities ” as oirposed to royal officers in XII. 

®“ A scholar wlio docs not take so much notice of Hindu author- 
ities as lie draws on analogies and comparisons has misunderstood 
this Paura jurisdiction of the Maurya capital as a consular depart- 
ment borrowed from Persia ! 

It should be noticed that the Pootros administei'cd estates in 
co-oper.ation with the ministry, according to Vasishtha (XVI. 20). 
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The ‘ city magistrates’ of Strabo are the Paura-mukhyas 
or the Paura-vriddJias. The hoards of five and the full board 
of the thirty disclose the same arrangement as the quorums 
of three, five, ton, twenty and upwards in the Parishads of Law, 
the Buddhist Samglia, and the jiaiichaJca, dasaka and viimaka 
samghas of Patanjali.®® Brihaspati also enjoins committees 
of five in corporate associations.®’ In the Buddhist Samglia 
certain matters could be discussed by small quorums ; but 
matters of greater importance could be discussed and decided 
by quorums of twontj- and upAvards only.®® In the description 
of the Pauia of Pataliputra Ave sec that the council decides 
matters of general interest by the bigger quorum. This 
collective council of the ‘ city magistrates ’ corresponds to 
what the Pdmdyana calls the Inner Body of tlie Paura. The 
Outer, the general body, must liaAu* been composed of a fairly 
large number, Avhen the Inner alone had thirty members. 

Grama or ToAvnship is called a vargin as seen above. 

Varga Varga means an aassembly or quorum. 

In that sense Panini also uses it (V. 1. 
■60 ; see Kasika on it : ^51^1 ^’T:). Other corporate 

associations arc called Vargins (those Avho worked by the Varga 
or assembly system). In a law text (Bhrign) quoted by Mitra- 
misra (Viramitrodaya, p. 11) Paura and grama as well as gana 
are called vargins [c/. Katyayana quoted by Nilakantha : 

ii] 

The Vargas of Vasudeva and Akrfira are mentioned in the 
Mahdbhasliya, IV. 2. 2. Varga hi the corporate sense is 

®® Patafiiali on Panini, V. 1. 58 anil .59. In the inscriptions 
of the seventh century in Nepal, a popular body in charge of pious 
properties as trustees is called ‘ PanchaWkas ’ (I.A., IX. 171). 

5T sr^: qr i 

— Viramilrodaya, p. 427. 

s® MaMvayga, IX. 4. 1. qw^^Ti I =qgqiqT q^qj’lt 

qtiquiT qitTRiqqqr 

l See also IX. 3. 5. etc. 
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employed by Gautama in his Bharma-^dstra, Chapter XI^ 
Sutras 20-21 : 

“ The laws of the cultivators, merchants, cattle-breeders, 
bankers and artisans should be authority in their own 
corportations. ” It should be noticed that cultivators had 
their own unions in the days of Gautama. 

The Paura, according to tlie Artha-^astra (p. 89) had gold 

coins minted at the royal mint. This 

Naigama and its might have been a constitutional function 
connexion with ° 

Paura as exercising cheek on the royal minting 

of improper coins or it might liave been 
a purely economic function. Very likely it was the latter.*^®' 
The Pura or capital had the association of the City Merchants 
Avhich was called the S'aigama.^° Thi s name was exelusively 
employed to the Guild of the City Merchants. It is wrong tO' 
take it, as it has been done uj) to this time, as a general term 
for Guild Merchant. The general term is tSi-eni as well as 
Piiga, the difference between the two being not very clear.®^ 
Xow it appears that originally the P'aigama of the capital Avas 
the mother of the Paura Association. The Paura grcAV out or 
around the Naigama (p. 254 beloAv). In the Jatalcus and Pali 
Canon Vaigama {Negama) stands for Pam’a.*® Modern translators 

tip to recent deendes the custom of getting coins minted by 
incrch.ints was current in this country. 

'fUtrr: Mitramisra, Viramitrodaya, p. 130 ; .also 

Praina-Vyakarana-Sulra- 
V yakhydna quoted by Shama Shastry, Arlha-Sdslra, p. 4G f.n. The- 
law-givers put naigama in the list of corporate bodies, e.g,, 

Narada quoted in VR.y 

p. 180 ; 

RlSf:, Yajnavalkya,(I6i(7).,p. 119. 

Pdshanda here means the Buddhist and .Taina religious asso- 
ciations, tlicir ganas and samgJtas. 

Unskilled artisans were combined as Vrdtas. See P.atanjali 
on Panini, V. 2. 21. 

ufd/rt7.-«, I. p. 149 — ; Kiitadantu. Suita, Dvjha- 
nikCiya, para. 12, rtUlTT trg R % 3T# U^l I 
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have translated it by ‘ town It really refers to ‘ the town ’’ 
or Capital. Hindu commentators on law books equate-. 
Naigama with Paiira.^ In the Pali books Naigama comes 
with Jdnapada as in Sanskrit books Paiira comes with 
J dnapada. The connection betAveen the City Guild of Merchants- 
and the City Corporation was so intimate that both came to 
be regarded as identical. This is the reason why the mer- 
cantile interest is predominant in the Paura.^ The Edmdyana 
mentions the Naigama always with the Paura and treats them 
as connected thougli distinct.*® The Naigama had its assembly 
hall and office — sabhd, Avhere it held its meetings as the Paura- 
Jdnapadas held theirs in their sabJids and on their squares.*®: 
We find a donor, a nobleman, recording at the Nigama-Sabhd 
his investments Avith certain guilds, s/wis, of the town Govar- 
dhana, the interest to go to certain charities in perpetuity, 
M. Senart tran.slates the passage in question thus — “ all this 
has been proclaimed (and) registered at the toAvn’s hall, at the- 
record office, according to custom”.®’ Naigama thus was 
connected with, and probably over, the Srenis or guilds of 
the City. 


®® ChandesA’ara, VR., pp. 17T, 180, 

I 

®* Cf. Srenhpiin who is always a rich merchant. See below on. 
the compo.sition of the Puwa. 

®® Rdmdyana, Tuddha-Kdnda, 127, 16. 

^ II 

— Maliabhdrata quoted by Mitrami.h-a in VMB., p. 40.. 

*’ Nasik cave inscription, E.I., VIII. 82. Text : — 

“ Uiq-q^-qi5Sfqig liR Tll'bSilfi. 

5nfqcT Rrrq ^ ’trai^qR ^wRpr^rw" 

Charitra Avas recorded in books. See AlS., II. 25. p. 62. Charitrato- 
may mean ‘ as Charitra was recorded ’ ; Srdvita according to law 
books would mean ‘ attested ’. The transaction was ‘ attested ’ at 
the Nigaina SabJid, i.e., by registration. Hindu method of attestation, 
included both ‘ witnessing ’ and ‘ hearing 
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The Paura being so pronouncedly mercantile, their getting 
, „ . , coins minted at the royal mint we can 

Negama coins . 

take as an economic measure. The 
‘ Negama coins’ which are interpreted as coins struck 
by guilds, are I think, to be interpreted as coins struck 
at the capital by the state for the association of the 
City Merchants or the And the coins bearing the 

name of chief toivns, e.g., ‘ Ujeniya ’,®®can be thus explained as 
being Pmira coins.’® 

The literal significance of Nigama, from which Naigama 
is derived, is in accordance with Panini, III. 3. 119, ‘ the 
place (or house) whereinto people resort ’. It would have been 
the meeting-place or the bourse in the Capital where merchants 
and tradesmen in the Capital met. The body of the people 
associated with the Nigama, the bourse or the-guildhall, were 
•called Naigama. 


Cf. Artha-Scifdra, p. 
1 %!%: 1 





Cunninghani, Vol. XIV. 148. 

The Bojaka coin bearing the woid (Cunningham, 

Coins of Ajieient India, p. 04, pi. Ill) would signify that the name of 
the capital was Bojaka. See also the Eran coin {A.S.R., Vol. XIV, 
p. 14S ; C.A.T., pp. 99-102). 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Political Functions o£ the Janapada and the Paura 

The Janapada appears to have been concerned with 
Coinage and Janapada constitutional and political. 

All the references to their ^York are to such 
'business, with one or two exceptions, e.g., that they got 
gold coins minted by the royal mint-master.^ This seems, 
to have been a business of economic nature. Apparently they 
had to judge as to tlie number of coins necessary in the 
country for the purpose.s of exchange, and probably they 
exercised some sort of suijervision as to weight and purity of 
the coins, as debasement of coinage by government is found 
recorded once or twice as a matter of public complaint. 

In all constitutional matters we find the Paura always- 
appearing with Janajiada. The Paura had 
ness°"vhi^h The 'pnwm- <lius a double character, as a local self- 
Janapada were aup- administration of the capital and a con- 
posed to do stitutional assembly. The latter function 

they sometimes disciiarged, as we shall see, by themselves,, 
especially in provincial capitals. Matters of importance were 
discussed and decided in a joint parliament of the two bodies,, 
the Janapada and th<^ Paura. Their unity then is so complete 
that the two bodies are regarded as one and referred to as one 
in the singular. The unity was effected owing to the fact that 
Janapada had its meeting place and oiRce. at the capital itself.^ 

Let us take examples of the business they used to transact. 
The P auras and the Jdnajyadas meet together along with 
Brahmins and other leaders of the nation to resolve upon the 
appointment of a YuY-araja or king-assistant.® They after 

* Artha-lSdstra, II. 14 ; 32. 

® See reference in the MrichfhJiaJcaiika discussed below (pi). 270— 
71), and other references indicating their location at capital. 

® Rdmayana, Ayodhyd-KCmda, II. 19-22. — 

?r?r?ir ?riRr 15 1 

^141 qii^^ 11 
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their deliberations ask the king to consecrate the prince whom, 
they say, “ we want 

The king is somewhat surprised and asks : “ As you desire 
the Eaghara prince to become protector, 
They resolve on ^ doubt has arisen in mv mind which 

Nomination of the ” -r. • 

Crown-Prince please remove. O you rulers (Edjdnah, 
‘ kings ’), although I am ruling this 
country in accordance with law, yet hovv is it, you 
gentlemen want to see my son appointed as king-assistant, 
with high powers The spokesmen with the members of the 
JPaura-Jdnapada give their reasons. They say that Eama was 
the best of the Ikshvakus on merits ; that he was born before 
Bharata : that he was brave ; that he always enquired after 
the well-being of the Pa itras ; that he took a leading i>art in 
the festivities ; that he knew the principles of government, etc. ; 
that the country desired him as its lord : and in fine, that not 
only the people of the kingdom and the capital, but also the 

•* Ramdyar}a, Ayodhyd-KanM, II. 26-51. — 

% qK5iRq|: SETf I 

sfltt ^ qJMT’m ?piJ: 3W % I 


I 

• • •• •• •• 

sTsiftr ’iJim JTwrg qr i 
qtqr tTrrq’i^rqr^riT ii 

ysiiHivid ^ ii 

3n5f?i% ^ 1 % 5^^ ftsn i 

ii (Kumbakonam) 

For Jana in the collective sense of a body, compare Asoka’s 
•-qWfgtT (Pillar Series, VII). 

The age of the present Rdmdyana should be studied in Jacobi’s 
critical paper on Rdmdyana {Das Rdmdyana). It seems that the 
oiiginal edition was composed about 500 B.C., and the revision took 
place in c. 200 B.C. {J.B.O.R.S., IV. 261). 
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Faura-Jdnapada, both their Inner and Outer bodies, admire 
the Prince. The king is satisfied -with the proposal that they 
desired to have his eldest son in the office of the TuvarSija. 
When the king promises that the desire -vvould be carried out, 
his reply is acclaimed.® And then he makes a speech by which 
he gives directions to carry out the resolution. This being 
done, “the Pauras who had advised the king, departed, being 
greatly satisfied ”.® Here it is evident that the expression 
^ Pauras ’ stands for both the Pauras and the Jdnapadas. 


The Paura-Jdiiapiada as one body again wait to take 
part in the Abliisheka (consecration) cere- 
mony.’ Although the whole body was 
taken to be present, only the Chiefs or 


They take part in 
Ahhisheka as People’s 
Representatives. Thev 


■can prevent Succession 


‘ Presidents ’ of the sections were in fact 


present in person.® We find only the Fnf7f?/ws of the whole 
of Panehala country taking part in the ceremony at Kanya- 
kubja, as Dharma-Pala’s copper-plate records.® It is to the 


® Ram&yai}a; Ayodhya-Kdrjdii, III. 2-5. — 
3TtTS% qiJTSfirf. W 1 

M ii 

• • • • « • • > 

tTfRJifi; II 


« Ibid., III. 49.— 

?r =E(TN fra i 

Ibid., IV. 1. — 

fifs I 

’ Ibid., XIV. 52 — 

^q-RSR I 

fT^RT^r^TTR II 

* Ibid., XIV. 40 .— 

® E.I., IV, p. 248. 
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ladies of the Chiefs of the &rcms that the king offers salutatioa 
after the coronation ceremony.^® 

In other royal ceremonies also, the Alderman of the Paura^ 
Paura-Yriddhas, take part.*^ 

Likewise tlie Paura-J an:’.‘padas could interfere witli succes- 
sion and prevent an undesirable prince from coming lo the 
throne 

The revolution enacted in the MrichclihakaUJca throws 

^ light on another aspect of the constitu- 

Uspositions 

tional power of the Pawa-Janapada. The 
reigning king is deposed because of had administralion of law,, 
of which the president of the commercial union had been a 
victim.^® The brother of the deposed king Avho ‘ established 
confidence ’ among the Pauras^* obtained sovereignly. The 
messenger comes to the Janapada-Samardya, ‘ corporate asso- 
ciation of the Janapada ’ with the news of the revolution, 
who are shortly after addressed as the Pauras and called upon 
to punish Samstlidnaka. According to the Malidvamka the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Paurain India could depose ajid banish 
the king for illegal acts, and they, mindful of the good of all, 
could choose another in his place outside the dynasty, by 
deciding upon it in their meeting.^® Here again the Pauras 
apparently stand for both the Pauras and Jdnapadas. In the 
Dakahumdracharita^’’ the Pauras and the Jdnapadas are said 
to be friendly to the brothers of the king, it is therefore feared 
by the speaker that they are bound to succeed the king if the 
latter dies. 


1® V.M.n., 111. 

“ Ihid., p. -117. In Deva-patro \ 

M aliahhdrata, Ud., Cli. 119, 22—23. 

See Trial of Chdrudatla, translated in C.TF.iV'., XVI. ii. — 

JIHF I Act IX. (3i?rr) 

iIRT^ I 

Mrichchhakatika, Act X. See also <fRr | 

I which shows that the Pauras were present at 
the place where Oharudatta and Vasantasena were standing and 
wliore the Janupada-Samavdyu was. 

Cf. Mahdwmiaa, IV. 5—6. 

Chapter III — 
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There is a sample of discussion in the assemblies of the 
Paura and the Jdnapada given in the 
Politioal_DisoiiEsion Aliha-iSdstra. Spies of the king charged 

Paura-Jdnapada to gauge the political views of the Pauras 
and the Jdnapadas about the King, would 
approach (1) the TirthaSablid-Sdld-Samavdya or the Sectional 
sub-assembly of the Paura in charge of the sacred places and 
public buildings ; (2) the Puga-Samardya or the sub-assembly 
in charge of trades and manufactures ; and (3) the Jana-Sama- 
mya or the Popular Assembly, that is, what the MrichehJiakatika 
Janapada-Samwedya. By approaching these assemblies, 
sectional or permanent councils, the spies ascertained the 
prevailing feeling of the Paura and the Jdnapada. The spies 
would broach the subject, for examijle, in these words : 

“ We hear that the king is possessed of all the necessary 
merits. But w’o do not sec tliose merits, for the man is troubl- 
ing the Pauras and the Jdmpadas (by demands for) army and 
taxes.”i® 

In the discussion if the members defend and praise the 
king they -were reminded of the Hindu theory of the original 
contract between the king and the people, the very origin 
and basis of Kingship : 

“ Well, (is it not so 1 that) the Subjects went to Manu, son 
of Vivasvat, when aiiarcliy prevailed and troubled them. They 
settled his share in taxes — one-sixth of the crops, (and) one- 
tenth of merchandise, in cash. That much is the wage of kings 
for ensuring prosperity. "i** 

Artha- Isualra , Bk. I, Cli. Xlll. 9. — 

1 JT 3’^r ’rt5?irfn% 1 

For the interpretation of compare in Bk. XIII, 

Ch. V; 176 (p. 407). 

ti5r fiTRicR:?^ =^1 ^ 1 

^31: STSTT I?g 1 

«TmMr sr^^fTJTTg: I •'Serr t:i^Rr: a^Rf 
fil'd I /bid., p. 23. 

For the interpretation of Vhrita, cf. its meaning in the Mitakshard 
(ViifiSlneSvara). 
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The king according to the MaJidbhdrata had to invest 
only that minister with the jurisdiction of 

Appointment of Chief mantra or state policy and government 
Mantnn and Paura- , , . ^ I, 

Janapada (danda), that IS, the powers of the Premier 

(mantrin), who has legally earned the con- 
fidence of the Paura- Jdnapada.^’^ Eesolutions on state policy 
having been discussed by the cabinet of ministers with the 
king, had to be submitted to the Eashtra, that is, the Jdna- 
pada, for their opinion (lit., to show 
^tat“'^PoUcy* through the Eashtriya or the President of 
the Eashtra or Jdnapada.^^ This was 
necessary especially because grant of extraordinary taxes, as we 
shall presently see, was in their hands. 


The tenure of ministers depended, to a considerable extent, 
on the good-will and confidence of the Paura- Janapada. The 
minister Chakra-palita who was the provincial governor of 
Skanda Gupta in the Western Presidency, records in a public 
inscription that he gained the confidence of the people and the 
Eagaraa by his rule in a short time and that ho ‘ coaxed and 
pleased the Paura-vargas ’ or the association of the Pauras.^^ 
Finally he prays, “ May the Capital prosper and be loyal to 
the Paura 


MaJtdbharata (Kumbakonam ed.), &anti-Parvan, LXXXIII. 

43-40 

^qfT I 
»IcIT: II 

*1 Ibid., LXXXV. 11-12 

— Junagadh Inscription of 437-58 A.C. Fleet, C.I.I. (G.I.), Vol. III. 60. 
The reading of Fleet separating q’ from 31^ and ifira is grammati- 
cally impossible. 

“ Ibid., p. 61 — JiiKuftr i 
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In empires there were presidency capitals. There seema 

^ T> . . , to have been an independent Paura body in 
Paura and Provincial , , 

Government such a capital. The Paura alone in such 

cases are mentioned. There was no sepa- 
rate Jdnapada body there and it seems that the latter still 
sat at the imperial capital representing the whole country. 
The Pauras were prone to take offence at the Ministry’s be- 
haviour. The Pauras alone of Takshaf§ila, the capital of the 
north (Uttardpatha) in the time of Afioka, are related to have 
become ‘ hostile ’. Prince Kunala was sent by his father. 
King Asoka, to pacify them. The Paura coming forward told 
the Prince in their address of welcome : “We are not hostile 
to Your Highness (the Viceroy) nor are we hostile to King 
ASoka, but (we are so to) the rascally Ministers who have come 
and who are rude to us {‘insult us ’).’’’“* 


We find from Asoka’s inscriptions that the Emperor made 
an order that the Ministers at TakshaSila 
were to go out of office every three 
years, and new ministers to be sent 
instead.*® Prom other provincial capitals the ministers 
were changed every five years ; but an exception was made in 


Agitation of the Paura 
of Ta.xila 


Divyavaddna, pp. 407-08 : — 

I gcWT ^ 11511 

1 ^ qfjTsqTi'Jf . . . . . . 

ff^%55T*ig5irH: I 

jnK3in¥ff ^ ffqr sifg^cn: i ^ — 

gfqi ?i5sn%w?KT i 

^ JIcfSpiRIS WfUl'ilI II 

I 51 fqq^i q iT?Tsqira?iiTq g 

gSTRi^rsuMi arrq^TfRraqqqrq i qiqtfqrwr iriffi qRiqq 

fT^%v5f Jl>r%rr: 1 

^® jpTvFjfjrg' arqjRi qRjqr^ q arqi^qr qf®i%^ q qi wqr fci 
^ 3i3rq ^4 qqg Tqs qqg T^rqfrqRqifq t( ai^ . • 

^T^iviiTvr ijff efs aiif^rg qqi q«si% aT«r Jtq aiggq''r(% 3%rqq 
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the case of the Government at Taksha§ila and that at Ujjayini. 
The same records which mention this, namely, the Kalinga 
Inscriptions called ‘ Special Edicts ’ by epigraphists, say that 
the King insisted on the rule of transfers so that the ‘ city- 
body ’ {nagara-j ana = Paum) might not be suddenly excited 
and suddenly put to trouble {2^agala-janasa aTcasma pdlihoAhe 
va akasmd paUkilese va no siya ti). This evidentl 5 ' refers to 
a sudden excitement of the Pauras as in the case of the Taksha- 
iila agitation described in the Divydvaddna. 

UnfoTtimately a\'c are not in possession of the details of 
these constitutional ‘insults’ which entitled the Pauras to 
become hostile and justify their disloyalty. In any case, the 
Pauras were such keen politicians that they would distinguish 
disloyalty to the Ministers from loj'^altj' to the Crown. 

The P aura- J dnajyada are repeatedly mentioned in connexion 

rr with taxation. Taxes were fixed by com- 

iaxation " 

mon law. But the king often had the 

necessity and occasion to ajjply for an extraordinary taxation. 
■Such taxes assumed the form of ‘ prannga ’, ‘ out-of-affection 
gifts ’ or a forced benevolence-tax, and ti-o like.^® It is evi- 
dent that proposals for such taxation were first submitted to 
the Paura-Jdnapada. According to the Artha-^dstra, the 
king had “ to beg of the Patira-Jdnapada ” these taxes.®’ We 
have already noticed the discussion of grievance in the Paura 
sub-assemblies and the Jdnapada sub-assembly about the 
oppression from the king’s taxes. A ruler of a subjugated 
country, according to Kautilya, ran the risk of causing wrath 
of the Paura-Jdnapada^ and his consequent fall, by raising 
money and army to be supplied to his suzerain.®® 

N 5 iiq qu qr ^ aTi%5f;TJTf5rWl% 

miq q^TFT fiiq it 3?..^ iTfrJTifrr . 

etc., Dhauli edition, lines 0-25. 

I have discussed the significance of the inscription in J.B.O.R.S., 
Vol. IV. (1918), p. 30. 

®® Jayaswal, Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 50. 

Artha-Sastra, Bk. V. Ch, 2 ; 90 — 

®® I6id., Bk. XIII. Ch. 5 ; 170— 
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Disaffection might follow a Eegent’s throat to realize 
a war-tax. Secret agents, says the Artha-lSdstra, taking service 
under the Eegent, while the enemy king was out with his 
army in the field, would secretly tell the Paura-J dnapadaSf 
as friends, that the Eegent had ordered the government to 
demand taxes the moment the king returned. And when the 
Panras held a general meeting to give their votes on the subject 
the leaders were to be done away with at night secretly, and 
the rumour circulated by the agents “this is done because they 
were opposing the Eegent’s proposal”.-® This was expected 
to cause dissension and weakness in the enemy country. 

Eudradaman, as he says in his inscription, proposed to 
his ministers the restoration of the great water-work of the 
Mauryas, the Sudarsana lake, which proposal was rejected 
by his Council of Ministei's. Thereupon Eudradaman did the 
repairs from ‘ his own private purse ’. In doing so, he says 
that he did not trouble the “ Paura-J dna^jada jana (or body) ” 
with a demand of benevoloncos for the purpose.®® Just before, 
he has already said that he realized taxes only so much as 
was rightfully allowed (by Hindu Law).®® 

ArOia-i^dslra, Bk. XII. Ch. 2 ; 163 — 

^rsir sftgsfTirrflwrfi, »r 

Jia§i ffi?®rr: >?Rrf5Rrr^5R^: 

Ji fRr i 

^ i fTcreiTi%w: 

RST'Igm ^ I 

In the above te.vt should be comijavcd with in 

Jataka, II. lu, and in the Majjhima Nik&ya—Gopaka 

Moggallana Sutta whore denotes holding a meeting to decide 

a matter by the vote of majority. 

®® Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII. 44 ^ 

sRIR?r aTSTRtHfdr ^ ®BlRdH, I . . . •aTr'^«f«r 

Jif^m: ii?ii^rari®T, etc. 

®® q-qracJlIH’S fage^*TI^: — 1- 1^* 
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The Sudarsana lake was a huge irrigation work. The 
capital being situated on a hill, the people who were most 
benefited by it were the J anapada people. It would be probably 
inexplicable why the king should have troubled the Pauras 
unless we accepted that the Paura-J anapada together had to 
sanction the demand. 

A sample of an Address from the Throne begging extra 
taxes from the Paura-J anapada is given 
ill til® MaMbhdrata. I quoted the speech 
in 1912 but its consitutional character 
could not be realized before Kharavola’s inscription disclosed 
the corporate Paura and Jdnapada. The passage just before 
that speech is most important, for it shows the methods to 
which the Crown resotred, to obtain grants from the Paura- 
J anapada. The method of securing a majority in the assembly 
of the Jdnapada is given, and roj-al dishonesty in defeating 
the Jdnapada is divulged. The very method, at the same 
time, proves the legal power and authority of the Paura- 
Jdnapada.^^ 

“To provide for a future distress, kings ” (according to 
our Mahdbhdrata authority) “raise and keep by funds. All 
the Paura-Jdnapadas (i.e., all the members) those in session 
(samsrita), as well as those taking ease {updsrita), i.e., every 
one of them should be shown (royal) sympathy, even those 
who are not rich. Dissension should be created in the Outer 
{Bdhya) body of theirs and then the Middle body to be well 
(or comfortably) won over (bribed, entertained). The King 
thus acting, the People will not be excited and disaffected 
whether they feel (the burden) easy or heav 5 \ Then, before 
money demand is made, the king going to them and addressing 

Maliabharata, Santi-Parvan, liXXXVII. 23-25 (KumbaJkonam 

ed.) — 

H^RrjfRF If I 

II 

^ fiiRr i 

JIl!arT% 3Rr: 5%d5:l%dT: || 
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by a speech should point out to the Eashtra (Jdnapada) the 
danger to his country (e.g.) as follows 

“ Here a danger has arisen. A large enemy army ! They 
forbode our end just as the prospect of coming on fruit to the 
bamboo.®^ My enemies with the help of dasyus (foreign bar- 
barians)®® want to harm the kingdom — an attempt which, of 
course, will prove to be their self-destruction. In this serious 
difiBculty and in the nearness of this grim danger, I beg of 
you money, gentlemen, for your safety. When the crisis is 
over I will repay, gentlemen, in full. The enemies will not 
return what they, if they can, carry away by force from here. 

®® MaJidbhdrata, Sdnli-Parvan, LXXXVII. 20-34 (Kumbakouam. 
od.)— 

5 cTcT: g?: I 

m II 

arf^ ^r^cTW 'Bsmi: II 

er^rmTii^ w i 

'rrtsrr’irir ii 

=5r vrRf ?il =5nf i 
afcr^t^ri'cT 11 

tr 1 

g^Rf^ I 

^ 11 

RqrSR ?fFdRC I 

^ fsi^rert ti 

The prospect is dreaded by the owner of the bamboo clump 
in our villages as it means the drying up of the whole stock. The 
bamboo ‘ fruit ’ is in appearance like paddy. 

®® Das]/i( is a technical term both in Mcmu (X. 4;")) and the 
Mahdbhdmta (Sdnti-Parvan, LXV. 13-17) denoting foreign tribes. 

F 
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Prom family down to every tWng you possess might he de- 
stroyed by them. Money is desired only for the sake of person, 
children and wife. I delight in your prosperity as in the 
prosperity of ray sons. I shall receive what you can spare, 
without causing pain to the realm and to you. In crisis the 
honourable assembly (^T^rfg: should bear the burden. 

Yon should not viilue money very much in a crisis.” 

With such sweet, bland speeches making salutations 
and showing courtesy (sopac/idro), kings presented their ‘ money 
demands ’ (dhandddna) . 

Every Paum and every Jdnapada (that is, every member) 
was to be humoured by personal attention of the king before 
the time for the speech and demand arrived.®® We are already 
familiar with the Outer body of the Paura-Jdnapadas. In 
the Bdmdyana, as we have seen, the same term occurs. But 
what is meant by the Middle body 1 They here stand for 
■' the Inner body ’. They were to bo ‘ used ’ and ‘ given 
wages ’ for their dishonourable conduct. They were won over 
to favour the king’s proposal. 

It should be noted that the language addressed to tho 
P aura- Jdnapada is very polite ; the pronoun is, bliavat ‘ your 
honourable self,’ bhavadbliih sangataih ‘your honourable 
Assembly 

The P aura- Jdnapada demanded and obtained anugralias 
or ‘ privileges ’. Kharavela in his in- 
Paitra-Jaiiapadn and scription says that he granted numerous 

Anicgrahas or t ^ o 

Pi'iviJcgcs anugrahas in a particular year to the 

Paura and to the Jdnapada. According 
to Kautilya the Puura-J dnapada (leaders) of an enemy country 
should be advised by secret agents ‘to demand anugrahas 
from the king ’ when there be famine, thefts, and raids by the 
Atavis (buffers of wild tribes). This is to be read along with 


®® MahabJiaraia, &dnti-Parvan, LXV. 26. 

That voting prevailed, in the Jdnapada and Paura can be 
■gathered from the procedure of contemporory popular institutions 
which we have already noticed. It is implied here in our test by 
the directions about creating breach in the Outer body and about 
winning over the Middle body. 
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Tajnavalkya, II. 36®* which enjoins that the king must pajr 
‘ to the Jdnapada ’ (in the singular) compensation for loss 
caused by thieves (see also pp. 271-72 below). The Pawa- 
J dnapada should couple their demand, according to Kaujiilya 
with the threat of migration to the enemy’s coimtry in case 
the demand was not allOAved.®® 

That the demands for anugrahas were mostly of economic 
character, is shown by the direction of Kautilya*® : that only 
those anugrahas and par'ilidras (fiscal concessions) should be 
granted which Avould lead to the strength of the Exchequer 
and those which weaken it Avei to be avoided for ‘ with a, 
small treasury the king oppres.ses the Paura-Jdnapadas', 
He recommends jjarilidm in famines, and counts the erection 
of irrigation Avorks as a ease where amigralia ought to be 
granted.^’- ASoka in his Pillar Proclamations says that the 
Rajiikas or ruling ministers, made independent by him, were 
to make anugrahas to the Jdnapada body (Cli. XXXI below), 
Rudradaman calls his restoration of the irrigation lake^ 
SudarSana, an anugraJia in fa^mur of the Paura-Jdnapadas.*^ 

Ydjnavallcyu, II. :50 — 

'^4 cf 3:5?f r 5 1 

f%re^ 11 

This verse of Yajuavalkya corresponds to Manu, VIII. 40. See 
Medhatithi’s exfilanatioji. 

Cf. ^1% I 

— Pvaipayami in the Milalishard. 
s® Artha-Sastra, Bk. XIII. Ch. 1 ; 171 (p. 394)— 

2JI=srTJTf RTigHfr: 7^51 UxSW ^fcT I 

Ibid., Bk. II. Ch. 1. 19 (p. 47)— 

« Ibid.— 

I iTri;r^?^5p 71 ^1 ’iHAit »j(*nTrn- 

E})ifjraphia Jndir.a, VIII. 45 — 
etc. 
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The Buddhist books similarly testify to the constitu- 
tional practice of the king’s approach- 
^on®of“]^a; 5 r^iT“' <=1^® Jdnapada and the Naigama or 

Janapada to undertake Paura for a ‘fresh tax’® when he intend- 

long sacrifice Undertake a big sacrifice. The 

royal speech on that occasion is characteristically polite. The 
iorm of demand was this ; 

“ I intend to offer a great sacrifice. Let the gentlemen 
{‘ Venerable ones, ’ Ehys Davids) give their sanction to what 
will be to me for weal and welfare. 

If the Paura- Jdnajiada bodies gave their amimati 
(‘sanction’) the king was to perform the sacrifice and the 
country had to pay a tax for that. 

Thus the Paura- Jdnapada were approached and begged 
"by the king to grant extraordinary taxes ; and the Paura- 
Jdnapada demanded and obtained anugrahas or economic 
privileges from the king. It is not certain but it is very likely 
that in raising his large armies the king utilised the machinery 
of the Paura-J dnapada. Two references in the Artha-^dstra, 
noticed above, where taxes are coupled with the danda (army) 
or rasing of army, suggest this possibilitj". 

That the Paura- Jdnapada had not business of merely 
occasional or adventitious nature, is 
Daily business of proved by the fact that the Artha-^nstra 

tho King marks out one period in the king s daily 

time-table to be devoted to the business 
of the Paura-Jdna 2 )adasJ^ Daily, therefore, matters went up 
from them to the king. These must have been of an economic 

® Ehys Davids, Dujha NiJaiya, Kutadanta SuUa, 11 ; Dialogues 
«/ the Buddha, II. 175. 

® Du/ha. Nikdya, Kutadanta Su.tta, 12 — 

El EfITFE E E^^I 4 EE 3TW 

ilcrra I 

® Artha-Sdstra, Bk. VIII. Ch. 10 ; 10 (p. 37) 

15414 't’REisn^Rr i 

Cf. Mahdbhdrata, Sdnli-Parvan, XL. JO. — 

E qiR ^RIi% R^E: 1 
i;iER EEg^rR WlfE EEff; II 
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and financial nature, and if they had to raise levies for the 
imperial army, as it seems very prohahle, the business must 
have ineluded military matters as well. The daily business 
before the king suggests a busy time for at least the Inner 
body of the permanent Samavdya of the Paura-Jdnapada. 


The above matters were not the only concern of the Paura- 
Jdnajmdas. We find Asoka, after his 
piligrimage to Bodh Gaya, discussing his 
new BJmrma with the Jdnapada body." 
A.Soka proposed to impose a new system on the community 
•and to do away with the old orthodox one. He had to feel 
his way in proceeding with his intended revolution. He sought 
countenance from the Paura-Jdnapada and proclaimed to 
the public that he had been having the honour of meeting the 
Jdnapada (darsana) and discussing the Bharma with them. 
They were thus a machinery not only for the restricted pur- 
poses of taxation and economic advancement but for all vital 
interests of the country. 


We find the Paura receiving communication from the 
sovereign to execute measures of mo- 
Iraportance of tho mcnt which properly belonged to the 
jurisdiction of the executive government 
or Banda. Tishyarakshita, queen of 
ASoka, sent the letter which she forged under the name 
■of the Emperor and sealed it with his ivory seal, to the 
Paura of Takshasila. The story as related in the Bivydvaddna 
may or may not be correct. But the story would not have been 
■detailed in this way if the procedure of sending a royal com- 
munication of the nature the missive is said to have embo- 
died, had been unknown at the time tlie Bivydvaddna was 
compiled. The Paura was asked to inflict punishment on 
the viceregal prince who had been denounced in the letter as 


" Rock Series VIII (Girnar) — 

See below on the mention of the Jdnapada in Pillar Serie.s IV 
<Hinclu Mini.stry). 
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a traitor to tlie dynasty.^’ The Pauras in the Mrichha- 
katika are asked by the people to execute the real culprit 
Samsthanaka who had been treated as innocent by the law- 
court. The Pauras, here probably stands for Patira-Jdnajmda 
as they are mentioned after the Janaj)ada-Samavdya. 

The prince-viceroy was supposed to go to their asseiubly- 
The passage in the Malidbhdrata implies 
^’lat the king himself attended the Paitra- 
Jdnapada assembly. Asoka received them 
with great respect.^® 


The political philosopher Vamadeva quoted in the 
Malidbhdrata sums u^j the importance of 
Piwra-JanapadacavM the Paura and JdnapaHa by saying that 
make or mar go\ein- Paura-Jdnapada could make or mar 

the government. If they were satisfied, 
“ the business of the realm would be done by them, if they 
were not satisfied, they would make government im- 
possible, for they became opposers. The king had therefore 
to keep them attached by his conduct and by not causing 
annoyance to them.”*® 


As the Paura administered relief to the poor and helpless 
in the capital,®® the Jdnapada did the same in their jurisdiction. 


5RV5’ 3Ti^iq?ni^ i 

— Divydiittdana, p. 410. 

The use of the word jana should be noticed here and should be 
compared with in Anoka’s Inscription ([lock, VIII) and 

MII.'jUJTRI «l'T: in the lidrndyana. The sense i.s of a collective body. 
'p*Tr55- 'Tii URS: I — Divydvaddna, p. -110. 

*® Mahdbhurata (Kumbakonam ed.), Sdnti-Parvan, XCIV. 10 — 

3iqti%fTr: i 

II 

(The context and grammar show that verse 10 which ought to 
precede immediately verse 18 has been detached and init in its 
present iiosition. Verse 17 really reads with verse 15.) 

d«rRTsi^ft5Toir i 

— ^Bribaspati, ViramUrodaya, p. 425. 
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It appears from the view of Vamadeva that when the Jana- 
jpada and the Pmira withdrew from the duty of poor relief 
the government of the king was in trouble. They could make 
the government impossible in so many ways : this may be 
inferred from their various funetions which we have noticed. 
To them, the trouble caused by the non-performance of poor 
relief, is evidently to be added as a factor of importance. 
If the Paura-Jdiiapadas, says Vamadeva, remain kind to beings, 
having money and grain (for the purpose), the throne will 
remain firmly rooted.^i 


Compensation bills of 
Janapada to the Crown 


Another method by which the Paurn-Janapada made the 
government of a misbehaving king diffi- 
cult was that the offended Paura and 
Janapada would make ont a bill and 
present it to the king to make good all the losses sustained 
in the kingdom by tliefts, dacoities, and tlie like lawlessness. 
This strange®- procedure is sanctioned even by the Codes of 
Hindu Law. Wo can understand it only if we bear in mind 
the Hindu theory of taxation. Taxes were paid to the king 
as his wages, and the wages were wages for protection (see 
Ch. XXXIII below). Tlie corollary was that if protection which 
meant both internal and external was not rendered fully, 
deductions from the wages of the emiiloyee would be made 
by tlie employer. The refund bills were presented, according 
to Yajiiavalkya, by the Jdiiapada, as it is to them, he enjoins 
on the king to iiay tlie crown compensation.®® The passage 
in the Artha-Sdsira which says that the spies were to prompt 


— MaMthdrata (Kuuibakonamcd.), l^dnli-Parruih XCIV. IS. 

On the question of tfio wcaltli in the fianils of the Paura and 
Janaipada bodies it slioidd be noticed that corporate bodies not only 
held money and property hut could even letjally borrow money 
as is evidenced by the laws of Brihaspati and Katyayana (Fira- 
mitrodaija, p. 432). 

'Mr. Govinda Das writes, “ Even up to very recent times, 
I understand that in the Hajput States thefts had to bo made good 
by the king’s treasury.” 

^tflufiftr 1%!^ 21^ dd. II 

— TdjnavaUcya, II. 30. Compare other passages quoteil below. 
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the Pauras and Jdnapadas to ask for concessions if the 
frontier barbarians committed raids, also indicates the practice 
of demanding compensations.®* 

Krishna Dvaipayana lays down “when the king has 
failed to recover the property taken away by thieves it should 
be made good from his own purse {Svalcosat) by the impotent 
holder-of-the-country.”®® ^vakosa in the inscription of 
Eudradaman was the private purse as opposed to the public 
treasury. This being the sense of Dvaipayana, the compensation 
realized (according to the corresponding law of Yajnavalkya) 
by the Jdnapada amounted to a personal fine on the king.®* 
From the evidence of the Mahdbhdrata, we gather that the 
members of the Jdnapada as well as of 
Pflitra, were generally rich people. 
And those who were not rich, were not 


poor either. 

The reference in the PasaJcumdracharita^'’ which represents 
the king making an illegal request to the president of the 
Jdnapada for the oppression of a particular (ham am or the 
head of the village assembly, associates a Jdnapada member 
with the village unit. J&napada, according to the Ariha- 
Sdstra, was composed of villages and towns.®® It is permissible 
to as.sume that the Jdnapada had similarly its constituents in 
village corporations and townships of the country. 

The Grdmanl was generally a rich man, a Vaigya according 
to a Vedic reference®® and a Kshatriya according to the Pali 
Canon.®® The members returned to the Jdnapada were very 
likely men from the Grdmani class. 


s® Arlha-Sdstra, Bk. XIII, Cli. 2 ; 171 (i5. 391). 

Quoted in the Mituhshard on T., II. 30. 

®» Mann, VIII. -10 — =It^ I 

According to Nandana it means that the king should make good 
to all the varnas the loss sustained from thieves, etc. The great 
commentator Medhatithi as well gives the same meaning. 
Dahiicnmdracharita, Chapter III. 
s® Artlia-&dstra, Bk. II. Ch. 1 ; 19. 

®” Mailrdjja7},l Samliitd, I. (i. 5 : IV. 3. 8. 

®® See above p. 79, n. 2, 
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The Pali Sutra {Kutadanta of the Digha AHkdya)*^ which 
is regarded as almost contemporary in age with the Buddha’s 
time, probably furnishes details of the composition of the 
Naigama or Paura and the Janapada. The king invites the 
Kshatriyas who were ‘ l^egama ’ or ‘ Janapada ’ for the time- 
being (anuyutta negama cheva janapada cha) in the king’s 
countrj'^ (Banno janapade) ; likewise those Kegamas and 
Jdnapadas who were offieers and councillors (of the Paura and 
Jdnapadas ) ; Pfegama and Janapada Brahmins who possessed 
‘larger class of houses’; and finally, gahapati Begamas and 
Jdnapadas who were of the class of nechayilias. The gahapati 
class was composed of ordinary citizens — Vaisyas and Sudras, 
freemen cultivating their land or following their trade, ‘the 
lords of their houseliolds Bechayika probably denoted the 
richer class of the Grihapati members as opposed to the 
Mahdbhdrata’ s svalpadhanas, the ‘ small-wealth ’ members 
of the Paura and Janapada. This shows that the Paura and 
the Jdnapada had almost all the classes of the population. 
The poor but highly intellectual class of Brahmins probably 
was not there as the qualification required was based on pro- 
perty of some value. The class of Brahmins whom I have 
described elsewhere as the aristocracy -in-poverty, i.e., those 
who lived up to the ideal laid down in the Upanishads and the 
Dharma Sutras, would not be included in bodies where property 
qualification was the law. If Ave keep this point in view we 
can understand Avhy Brahmins as a class are mentioned in the 
Bdmdyana separately, as joining the conference of the Paura- 
Jdnapada to discuss the question of the nomination of Yuva- 
raja by them.®^ Tlie character of the Jdnapada, as represent- 
ing the whole country, is quite clear. They are called the 


Digha Nilcaya, Kutadanta Satta, 12 ef sjg., 

^r%jrr ar^gtir ^ ^ 

(etc.) iTri^5f3[r ^ ^ Wat (etc.) 

^0551 ^ =q-. . . (etc.) 

=51 

®' sTiqj'JiT qi^^iRql: ?ii i 

— Rdmayatia (Kumbakonam ed.), Ayodhya-Kanda, Ch. II. 19-20. 
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B&MkUa, or the Mngdom iteelf and the Deia or the coiintiy 
itself. The Vaurim were a fairly large body and fireemnahly 
the .JSMapaAm urere larger in nnnaher. 


We hare a clear ijictnre of the Paura composition. The 
description left bj' Megasthenes,® of the 
of ilagistrate* or the Exec-utiTe B<jdit.s 

of the Paura of Patalipntra read in 
the light of the working system of corporate assemblits 
of the country, shows that the Paura was divided into 
several suh-asscmhlics representing different inteieste cf the 
Capital. The Paura was a sort of mother association of 
different bodies. I'alanjali, who use.s the word Samgha in the 
general scriKc of a corporate as-sembly, not iimitf d, as by 
Panini and also probably bj' Katyayana, to the political 
Kamgha, mentions as we have seen, HamgJian of 5, of 10, and of 
20 men.** It may be remembred that Kautilya also employs 
the w’ord Bamgha in the general sense** like Patafijali, althoiigh 
the technical sense of Panini is not unknown to either. The 
significance becomes clear when we refer to tl v JlaJiatagga 
(IX. 4.1) which lays down that a Samghri may hav a quorum 
of 5, 10, 20 or upwards. The Panchika Bamgha, therefore, of 
Patafijali is the quorum of 5. The hoards of 5 members each 
of Megasthenes were these Panchika Hamghas.^^ If the boards 
of T) each were the Bamghas of 5, then they would represent 
independent bodies, and their joint meeting would be a 
meeting of the mother association. This inteipretaticn is 
supported by the fact that the Paura is regarded to have mere 
than one Mukhya or l^reslitha, chief or president,®'' and Megas- 
thenes mentions more tham one ‘City Magistrate ’.** In the 


** S(!ij p. 2.o0 above. 

®* H(fe foot-notes, p. 251 above. 

A rlha- Mantra, Bk. III. Ch. 14 ; 66 (p. 185) ; 

I Bk. II. Ch. I ; 10 (p. 48) : ?Tif- ' MI Ch. 

3 ; 62 (p. 173): l 

"* Cf. the Panclidlika committees of the Xepal Inscriptiocs 
(/..4., IX). 

*’ Itdmdjjuna, /lyodhi/d-Ku^a, Ch. XV. V. 2, ^ 

f-'h. XIV. V. 40, I 

Sec Ti. 250 above. 
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Mudrardkshasa^^ when Chandanadasa is called by Ihe Chancellor 
Chanakya (Kautilya). he is shown great respect and 
asked whether the people were loyal to the new king. 
Chandanadasa therenpon speaks for the whole eonnlry ; hnt he 
is only the president of the Jewellers' Association [Manikdra- 
Sreslithi). In the BasaJiunidraeUarUa, out of the two Paum- 
Mukhyas one is the president of nierchants dealing with foreign 
trade only.’® In the Arlhn-Hdstra Avhere spies are sent to the 
Paura-Janapadas to sound their political mind, they go to the 
“associations ” {samnmyus) (in the plural) of the Tirthas, of 
the Sablia-^dlas, of the I’ugu and of the People.’*- These 
Samavdyas except the last one arc evidently identical with 
the Boards of Megasllienes (as pointed out above) which looked 
after public buildings and temples, after manufactured articles, 
after trade and comnierce. We have noticed the datum of 
Gautama which proves that there were Sudra members also.’® 
They were probably returned b.y the Jdli-Samghas or the caste 
assemblies or they might be represent ing some guild of artisans. 
The Puga committee must have been mainly composed of the 
representatives of trade and commeree, apparently middle- 
class substantial men. The Panra was thus composed on the 
basis of different interests in the Capital. 

The RdmCiyana gives some details of separate bodies which 
made up the Naigama, probahly- about 500 B.C. As the Pa/ma- 
Jdnapada (with the Naigama) appear, taking leading part in 
the nomination of Eama as Yuvuraja, so the Paura, Naigama, 
or Jdnapada or probably- all of them iigiire on subsequent 
occasions when the question of succession to the throne presents 
itself. In VI. (Yuddha) 127. 4, when Kama is returning to 
Ayodliya, the Srcni-miikhyas (‘ Leaders of Semis') and the 
‘ Oanas’ or ‘Members of the Parliament’ (probably the 
Jdnapada) go out to receive him. In verse 16 they are around 
Bharata along with the Ministers and .^re mentioned as the 
Sreni-mukhyas and the Naigamas. The Naigamas consecrate 


Act I. Por the date of the M udniriil^Hhasu {c. 420 A.D.) 
see Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 263 ; 1017, p. 275. 
Daialiumdracharita, Ch. III. 

’*• Artha-&dstra, Bk. I. Ch. 13 ; 9 (p. 22) 

.See n. 47, p. 248 above. 
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Bama as representatives of Vai§ya and Siidra elements of the 
population (C. 128. 62). When Bharata is called from his 
maternal home on the death of Da^aratha, the iSrenis sanction 
Bharata’s proposed succession which is intimated to him 
(Ayodhyd, C. 79. 4). The “ Eama-Commentary ” here 

explains “ Srenayah ” as “ Paurah ” and Govindaraja as 
‘‘ NaigamdJi”. Probably ‘Srenaydh’ (Srenis) has been used in 
the primary sense, like the ganas of 127, denoting ‘ the 
assemblies ’, i.e., both the Paura and Jana^jada. Again when 
Bharata goes to bring back Eama from exile or heimilsge, the 
“ favourite.s of the gana ” go with him along with the same 
associates, the ministers, etc. (81. 12). These favourites or 
elected rulers of the ganas (83. 10) are referredto, a little further 
in connexion with the people of the city,” as the 2i'aigamas 
and ‘ those who confer or together ’ {sam-maid yc) in the 
company of ‘ all the minsiters ’. Immediately following 
(verse 12 et. seq.) are detailed the different bodies or classes of 
trades and arts who evidently made up the A'aigama, vis., 
jewellers, ivory-workers, stucco-workers, goldsmiths, weed- 
carvers, spice merchants and so forth.” They are rounded up 
with (verse 15) ' Presidents of townships and villages ’ (grdma- 
ghosha-mahattardli), which the ‘ Eama -Comment ary explains 
as “the Presidents for the time being”. As the Pfaigama is 
detailed by its various trades and arts, the Janayada (' those 
who think together ’) is detailed by its component elements — 
the village and township Presidents. Both these main bodies 
issue forth from the Capital. The representative assembly 
of the villages and townships of the realm, as observed above, 
had their headquarters at the Capital. But the Naigama 
which was similarly at the Capital was the general representa- 
tive body of different trade-guilds and guilds-merchant of the 
Capital only, as the commentators imply and the equivalent 
Paura proves. 

This conclusion derived from literature is confirmed by 
■certain seals discovered at Basarh, the ruined site of Vai^ali. 


Kdnar'dtas, evidently Pauras. 

Consult Govindaraja on the technical names of trades, 
nfil ■qtq ^ ^tl *11*11 *i^n^l: I Govindaraja explains mahaUardh 
as pradhdna-bhulah, ‘ made presidents ’. 
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These seals remain learned puzzles in the pages of the reports of 
the excavation. They become intelligible in the light of the 
evidence adduced above. One seal bears the legend ^reshthi 
Mgamasya, while another reads Sreshthi-Sd)i.1iavdhaS:uliJca- 
' nigama ; again another, KuliJca-Harih or Prathama-Kvlika- 
Earih.’’^ The seals ending with nigama are the seals of the 
mother association of JSHgama or Pavra. Kulika was a judge 
ef the Paura as we have already seen”; Prathama-Kulika 
would be thus the first judge of the Paura Court. ‘ Sreshthin ’ 
^ president ’ was evidently the General-Pretidcnt . The seal 
of the ‘ iSreshthi-j^drtJiavdha-K'ulika-nigama ’ legend represented 
' the different sections or Saniavdyas of the X^igama through their 
three chiefs. The separate seals related to the separate entities, 
the corporations sole, e.g., the judicial seal of the Kulika judge. 

The laws of Paura, alluded to in connexion with the 
Th ‘law ’of gent’raJ te’rm Grdma or Township, and 

Jana^da^and Paura tlic laws of Jdnapada, as we have seen in 

the last chapter, are recognised in the 
•Codes of Hindu Law. They were really the resolutions 

V of these bodies. They had the force of law. The law 

courts enforced them against offending members. The 

resolutions regulated primarily the conduct of the corporate 
bodies and their business inter sc. They were called Samaya, 
‘ law or resolution agreed ux>on in an assembly ’ (sam + ay). 
These Samayas are called inManu and Yajnavalkya” 'Dharmas' 

A.S.R., 191,3-11, pp. 130, 110 and 1S3, seals Nos. 2S2 B, 320 A, 
218 A, and 277 A. For discussion on the seals, see p. 124 et seq. 

” See above, pp. 19-.70 and 103. 

Mann, Ch. VIII. 219-22 

sra ii 

SWTrT ^1^15:51^1^^3: II 
^iT^i^jr ?w3f5jftir3rR:oni; i 

Yajnavalkya Samvid-X’yatikrama prakarana, Bk, II, ver. 180 : — 

BISI^ II 

Por definition of Samaya in other Codes see p. 106 above. 
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or Laws. We may recall liere that according to Ipastamha, 
the oldest writer on Dharma yet discovered, all laws originated 
in Samayas.’’^ 

Another class of their resolutions was called SiJiHi (‘fixed 
laws ’) or Desasthiti^° (the sthiti of the ‘country’ or ■'countiy- 
assembly ’) which were enforceable against everyhedy. The 
Sthiti was probably the same as the class of their enaclmenls 
called Samvid, ‘ agreement ’ or ‘ laws by agreement The 
Samvids^^ were passed by the Jana2)ada and they were recorded 
on a roll (Samviij)atra). They were enacted with the formality 
of the members taking some special oath. They were binding 
on the whole kingdom. There is clear evidence of the fact 
that sometimes Samvids were against the inlercst of the king,, 
as some authors of the Codes lay- down the exception that 
those Samvids only shall be enforced by the Larv Courts 
which are not opposed to the king.®^ The Samayas also 
were put on a roll.®® 

These Samaya {Samayakriya) and Samvid enactments 
were what we call at present ‘ Statutes’. They were not legen 
which were embodied in the Hindu Common Law. They were 
administrative statutes of fiscal and political nature. 

It is significant that the Samvid class of acts are mentioned 
in connection only with the Realm Assenrbly' or the Junapadii 


™ Apasthamha, I. 1. 1, STSTIfi: II 1 II 

StJTToiH II = II 
II X II 

®® ViramHrodaya, p. 120 — 

ra 5 ^fc^ 11 

— Brihaspati. 

Jinfr I 

— Brihaspati in Viramitrodaya, p. 189. — legal and 

political rules ’. 

®® See the above note. Also 
of Yalnavalkya. 

TiT ?tT I — Viramitrodaya, p. 125. 
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and the Township Assembly. Guilds and conquered Ganas 
(republics) and similar bodies could not enact Samvids. The 
Samvid acts were thus the most important of the Paura- 
■Jdnapada enactments. Probably through them it was also 
made known to the country to give a particular extra tax, 
•or to desist from doing a thing. 


To sum up. We had an organism or a twin organism, 
the Paura-Jdnapada, which could depose 
i’rtitra- Jfin^ada as king, who nominated the successor 

to the throne, whose kindly feelings 
towards a member of the royal family indieated his chance 
of succession, whose president Avas apprized by the king of 
the policy of state decided upon in the council of ministers, 
who were approached and begged by the king in all humility 
for' a new tax, Avhose confidence in a minister was regarded 
an essential qualification for his appoinlment as chancellor, 
who were consulted and referred to Avith profound respect by 
a king aspiring to introduce a new religion, Avho demanded 
and got industrial, commercial and financial privileges for 
the country, Avhose Avrath meant ruin to provincial governors, 
who were coaxed and flattered in public proclamations, who 
could enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine, who 
could make possible or imirossible the administration of the 
king — an organism Avitli these constitutional attributes was an 
institution which we will be justified in calling the Hindu 
Diet. 


The Paura-Jdnapada were a poAverful check on royal 
authority. At the same time there were also other influences 
which kept royal responsibility alive and active. 



CHAPTBE XXIX 


Opinion of Thinkers and General Public 
Opinion 

To the constitutional check exercised by the Paura- 
Jdnapada we must add the great influence of thinkers and 
wise men. 


Hermits and 
Reclnaea 


The hermits and recluse thinkers living outside society, 
in the ‘forest were a political factor in 
Hindu life. The hermitage was represen- 
tative of the whole Aryan Society. At 
the same time it was a repository of past experience in 
social and political matters and a seat of clear and impartial 
thinking. The retirements for the people in the third stage 
were marked out in close neighbourhood of the capital and 
other towns.i Hindu hermits, though in retirement, wore not 
absolutely out of touch with the community and the world 
of politics. They with their widsoni and impartialily could 
take a correct view of a difficulty in administraticn and could 
advise the king thereon, without reserve or fear. 


Then there was the floating wisdom of the yet older 
generation which could speak to the erring with an authority 
which no temporal power could command. They spoke in 
the name of moralit5'- and they tvere heard. It was their 
privilege to communicate tlieir opinion oven unasked for. . 
Literature is full of references shewing the influence which the / 
ascetic widsom in Hindu race exercised on current politics. 
Narada avIio must have been as we now know from Piili docu- 
ments of early times, a member of the order of the Bhihshus 


1 Artha-Sdstra, Bk. II. Ch. 2 (p. 40) — 

sriTHTiTiiDJrTf?r 

?i'7ravtr 5131=5®?^ 1 

The Tapovanas were named after the seven oris^inal cfotvas. 
The Buddha went to one of such dsramas after leaving his homo. 
The Cisvaiiuts named after gotra-Tishis in the Pdmdyttnti wei'o also 
such institutions, not that the original gdira-rialiis wei'o supposed 
to be still hying. 
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called ‘ Naradas advised Krishna on his republican difSculties. 
Coming to later historical times, the Buddha Avas approached 
by Ajaitasatru for advice before marching against the Lich- 
chhavis. Vidurabha of Kosala once desisted from declaring 
hostilities against the Sakyas owing to the Buddha’s opinion. 
Alexander found the ‘ gymnosophists formidable politicians, 
and with his usual ferocity towards free ideas could not 
comfortably bear their existence and had several of them 
executed. One of them when asked why he urged the leader 
of a particular state to oppose Alexander, rejjlied because he 
■* wished him to live Avith honour or die Avith honour ’ (Plutarch, 
LXIV). Another Sanyasin is related by Greek writers to 


* Cf. McCrindle, Megaslhenes, pp. 121-26 ; — 

“ God, tlie supreme king, is ncA'er the author of insolent wrong, 
but is the creator of light, of peace, of life, of water, of the body of 
man, and of souls and these he recei\'es Avhen death sets them free 
being in no way subject to evil desire. lie alone is the god of my 
homage, Avho abhors slaughter and instigates no wars. But Alexander 
is not god, since he must taste of death, and how can such as he be 
the Avorld’s master, who has not yet reached the further shore of the 
river Tiberoboas, and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
uniA'^ersal dominion ?.... If Ids present dominions ai’e not capacious 
enough for his desire, let him cross the Ganges riA'er, and he Avill 
find a region able to sustain men if the country on our side be too 
narrow to hold him. Know this, however, that wdiat Alexander 
offers me, and the gift he promises, arc all things to me utterly use- 
less.... The earth supplies me Avith er'erjdhing, even as a mother 
her child Avith milk. . . .Should Alexander cut oil my head, he cannot 
also destroy my soul. My head alone, now silent, Avill remain, but 
the soul Avill go aAvay to its niastt>r, leaving the body like a torn 
garment upon the earth AA hence also it was taken. I then, becoming 
spirit, shall ascend to my god.... he is judge of all proud wrong- 
doing ; for the groans of the o|)presscd become the punishments of 
the oppressors. Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those Avho wish for gold and for wealth and Avho dread death, for 
against us thest3 Aveapons are both alike powerless, since the 
Bragmanes (=Brahmanas) neither love gold nor fear death.” 

No wonder that the Greeks should say that ‘ Ilandamis. .though 
old and naked, Avas the only antagonist in AA'hom ho, the conqueror 
of many nations, had found more tjian his match’. 

The reader need hardly he reminded that the ascetic AA'as quoting 
the Upanishads. His description of the Brahmin who neither 
wished for gold nor dreaded death is relevant on what we say bcloAv 
<pp. 282-83). 
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have given Alexander a lesson in politics by comparing Alexan- 
der’s empire to a piece of dry hide withont a centre of gravity, 
one edge rising up rebelliously while Alexander stood on the 
other. The old Dandin {Bandamis) of Taxila, when called 
upon by Onesikrates to present himself before Alexander, son 
of Zeus, master of the world, under the threat ‘ but if you 
refuse (he) will cut off your head, ’ ‘ complacently smiled ’ and 
replied that he was as much son of Zeus as Alexander, that 
he was quite content with India which supported him like a 
mother ; and sarcastically indicated that the ijeople on the 
Ganges (the army of Nanda) would convince Alexander that 
he was not yet the master of the world.® In the Artha-iSastrd 
the king is told that bad government offends ascetics and 
recluses.* The Maliabharata in its book on politics enjoins upon 
the king to inform heimits of the affairs of state and to take 
counsel from one whose experience was large and whose original 
family was distinguished and who was now selfless.® 


The tradition came down through the whole course of 

The learned Br<.hrain ^“story. It was SO Strong that in 

the period of Hindu revival it played once 
more a great rOle. Guru Eamadasa was as great a guide to 
Sivaji as any Narada to an ancient predecessor of the latter. 


AVith the class of men in hermitage and post-hermitage 
stages of life, we should count the Vrittastha Brahmin. 
Hobody can pretend to understand Hindu history without 
realizing the true social value of the teaching, studying, 
thinking and sacrificing Brahmin. With a culture of intellect f 
ever developing, from generation to generation, ho had grown 


® See the last n. 

* Artka-Sdstra, Bk. I. Ch. 4 ; 1 (p. 9) — 

® Mahdbhdrata (Kunibakonam ed.), iSdnti-Parvan, Ch. LXXXVI. i 
vs. 20-2S— \ 

dl?^ 
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into a leviathan of brain, who would have eaten np Hindu 
Society and burst up himself, but for the self-denying ordi- 
nance of poverty. He would engage not in what would bring 
him wealth. The little Avcalth he required for his sustenance, 
he would beg of the society he had under! aken 1o serve. He 
thus became the true aristocrat of Hindu Society, with the 
differentia peculiar to him in the whole world ; that ho was the 
aristocrat-cum-j)overty. By the vow of poverty he secured 
for him an imperishable intellectual existence rooted in inde- 
pendence of spirit and consciousness of virtuous superioiity. 
The race in which he grew stood loyally by him, nomishing 
and maintaining that leviathan of brain and virtue. 

The Brahmin of irovcrty living inside society and state, 
with his little home and his tire-altars, was probably more 
mindful of current politics than any one else. In the Jdtakas, 
the Brahmin versed equally in Blmma and Ariha, Sacred 
Knowledge and Science of Politics, is a constant figure. 
Vasishtha and Vainadeva in the national epics typify the 
figures who would turn up at the court and advise the king 
and point out weaknesses in his administration. It is they that 
lead the Paura-Jdnapada deputation in the Bdmdyana to the 
king to announce the national decision about the appointment 
of Tuvaraja. And the king addresses them and the Faura- 
Jdnapadas as ‘Eulers’ (‘Kings’). The Brihaspati and 
Kautiilya class was not merely concerned with systematizing 
theories of state ; they made the politics of their country an 
object of their immediate concern. Kautilya was a drotriya 
or Vedic Brahmin.® At the same time Alexander’s incoming 
and the stupid administration of the upstart (Kava) Kanda 
concerned him more than his Vedic studies. He thought it 
necessary to overhaul the existing system. The Brahmin 
emphasised again and again that state was a life on which 
depended social, individual and spiritual happiness. He 


Telang’s Mudrdrakslmsa, Upodghdta, p. 44. 

f ft*! ii 

— Artha-i§aatra (p. 429). 
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reminded the people again and again that the bases of civiliza- 
tion of the Eace are rooted in polity, that the Sword which 
protects the people is the womb of civilization.’ The Brahmin 
idealised and idolised the country of the Aryas as much 
politically as religiously.® 


Public Opinion 


The opinion of organised bodies and of ascetics and 
hermits and Vrittasiha Brahmins apart, 
the administration had to take into con- 
sideration the opinion of the general public as well. That 
there was a real public opinion in the country, is proved hy 
the direction in the Sdnti-Parvan of the Mdhdbharata* 
LXXXIX, 15-16 : 


“ The King should make secret and trusted agents travel 
through the kingdom for ascertaining whether his conduct of 
the previous day has, or has not met with the approbation of 
the subjects. 


'“Ascertain whether my conduct is or is not approved, 
what action of mine in the country is agreeable and what 
reputation do I have in the realm. ’ ” 


’ MahSbharctta (Eumbakonam ed.), Sanli-Parvan, Ch. CLXIV- 
vs. 66-69 : — 

9Ti% ii 

^ ii 
g5R> i 

^ ii 

3Tr%^r ii 

® See, for instance, the interpretation of Aryavarta which 
Medhatithi gives on Manu, II. 22 — 

aiTrfl ci?! g^I; gT5^^3fIfln=sfra»rrinq ^ 

^sfrarir etc. 

** aralq Sf qr g^: I 

II 

siT^rfT E 5r^^iR?r ^ qr gir: i 

^ E : U (Knmhakonam ed.) 
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The King’s policy and conduct were criticised in the country 
and the King was anxious to know those criticisms. The ideal 
is forcefully, though crudely, set forth in the national epic, the 
Bamayana, in the alleged reason as to why Eama parted with 
his queen. Though personally convinced of her innocence,, 
he separated himself from her in response to the public will. 

In the Brihaspati Sutra the king is asked to give up the 
smallest rmdertaking if there is popular clamour against it.^®" 
Even the right thing should not be done if the People raise 
a voice against it.^^ 


Brihaspati SHtra (Ed. P. W. Thomas) : — 

1. 95. q fjrH i 

“ Ibid., I. 4. — ^ I 



CHAPTER XXY 

Council of Ministers 

Was the Hindu king a peisonal rnler ! To answer this 
, let n* examine the position of the Hindu 

Gotmcil of iCnisters. To appreciate the 
constitutional position of the Conncil of ^linisteis it is 
necessary to recall the preirious histcry of the CcvnciL The 
Hindu Council of Winisters was a hedy and an organism 
which had differentiated and branched off frcri the old 
^rational jVssembly of Yedie times. In the Ai^amt Veda, 
as we have already noticed, the rajairi{» are a part of the 
‘ folk-aroiind • the King who invest him with sovereignty.^ 
The rdjairiU or ' Mng-makers ’ appear later as Katnin High 
Ponetionaries (Comiitander-in-CMef. Treasurer, etc.; whom the 
king-elect worships before his consecration.^ In worshipping 
the liatnins, he does honour to them both as Ci 'cers of the 
state and as representatives of the society. Tl. r approval 
like the approval of the remaining renresentaJivc.' of the 
Community was solicited before the eketien of the would-he 
king. In other word.s. they are oflBcer.s hut as part of the 
community, and not as creatures of the crown. This origin is 
further borne out hr the technical expres.sion applied to de note 
their collective body. i 

T he Council of Ifinhsters is ealTerl th t^ Pn rishafl. in the i 
Arlha- ^^m^ a nd Parisd in the Jdtaka»,* the Jlahardstw^ and ■ 
ASoSwsinseriptiens.* It does not interchange (until late) 
with other words of similar meaning. Zsow the Fetrishad 
was another name for the National Assembly of the Yedic ; 
Hindmi. In the Brihaddranyalca Ujmnishad as already pointed ^ 
out, the Samiti is called FarishadA The Council of Ministers, 


^ See pp. 195-96 above. 

® See pp. 203-04 above. 

® AHhorSdstra, Bk. I. Ch. XV. 
* J., YI, pp. 405 and 431. 

^ Malidvastu, II. 419, 442. 

® Rock Series III and VI. 

^ See p. 14 above. 
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thus^^fferentiate^ from the SamituParashad, inherited the 
same^me like the Parishad of ~Eaw^ WitFlhat name they 
likewise inherited and retained the popular tradition and Benae 
of responsibility. " 

They never lost tlicir Vedic prestige even in the most 

Use of Vedic terms Po^verful days of the Hindu monarch. 

They had been rdjaJcrits or ‘ king-makers 
and ‘kings’ (rulers) imder popular constitution and they 
remained ‘ king-makers ’ and ‘ kings ’ in the Pali Sutras, and in 
the national epic. Tlie Pali Canon employs ‘ king-makers ’ as 
a synonym for ministers.® The Ramdyana^ in describing the 
ministers who put their resolution before Bharata, calls them 
‘ king-makers ’. In the Pratimola-ha Siitra the High Ministers- 
were called ‘kings ’.i® Asoka calls his High Ministers ‘reins- 
holders’ (of the state), i.e., ‘ruling-ministers’.^^ 

It is a law and principle, of Hindu Constitution t.hajb,..lbe 
Council and Kin cannot act without the anurov al and 

co-oijeration of the Council o f klimste rs. 
The law stoas^ the law books and the politic^treatises are- 
altignanimous on the "pbint.” Manu calls a king foolish "wlfb 
would attempt to carry oh the administration by himself. 'IHe 
regards such a king as unfit. He lays down that the king must 
have ‘ colleagues i.e., ministers ; and that in their midst and 
along with them hejias to consider ordinary and extraordinary 
matters of stated® ; even ordinary business ought not to be-- 


® DlgTianilcdya, Mahagovinda SiiUdnta, 32, ‘ rdjakattdro ’. 

® Ayodhyd-Kayda, Ch. LXXIX. 1. ^1^- 

c 

Commentary ^ quoted in the Kumbakonam ed. IMtitIKi — 

JTT'tT'iT: I 

iirJT ?;i3fr atcRwmT 

^ quoted by ChUders^ 

PD., p. 397. 

Bajiilca in Bock Series III; and Pillar Series IV, where the 
Bdjuka ministers are entrusted with complete powers of government- 
(Danda). Cf. Jayaswal, J.B.O.B.S., IV. 41. See also above Bhatta- 
BhSskara cited under p. 202, n. 12. 

See p. 233 above ; Manu, VII. 30-31. 

“ Manu, VII. 54-57. 
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4one by one man, not to speak of the conduct of a kingdom.^* 
Yajnavalkya is of the same opinion^® and so are the other laTv- 
givers. Katyayana ordains that the king should not decide 
even a law-suit by himself and that he should do it along 
with the Council.^* Even E ^tilxa, ^he greatest adTocMe of 
monarchy, has to say^haT^atters of state should be dis- 
cussed by The CduhcTT'o rYirnistets and 'whatever the ih'ajority 
decides he king should carry out . It shouId~be “noted that 
this rule is enJoinefr'eTen when there is a body of Manirins 
or cabinet separate from the Mantri-Parishad. The Jirtfta- 
Jiaslra says : 

“ When there is an extraordinary matter the 3/antrins 
and the Mantri-Parishad should be called together and informed. 
In the meeting whatever the majority decide to be done, 
should be done (by the king).”^’ 

It i s rem arkable that the king is not, gi ven even_the power 
■of vetoing. The' KauHliy a in emphasising the importance of 
the Ponshad says that Indra was called ‘ thousand-eyed al- 
though he had only two eyes, because he had tlionsand wise 


Manu, VII. 30-31, 55-36— 

q- ^ ii 

^sTRFiwg^frRiir i 

^0^: g^rfiqsT wttTdT il 

aPT ^ I 

II 

h PT’4 I 

gfS ?5s-^g5rt|JfiR r ii 

Tdjnavalkiia, Bk. I. 311 — 

9 rv ,■*. . 

p: ?rr'<i etc. 

Vlramitrodaya, p. 14. — 

PPWl: JT^^I ^ l%g% || 

Artha-Sdstra, Bk. I. Ch. 15 ; 11 (p. 29) — 

31tRIR% tTFSieir I 3T^%r; 

sff I 

See Jayaswal, Indian A^ntiquary, 1913, p. 282. 
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members in his Mantra-Parishad or Coimcil of State who are 
regarded as his eyes.i® 

The Sulcranltisdra, which in matters of first principleB 
follows tradition faithfully,, preseiibes : 

“ Without the mantrins matters of state should never be 
considered by the king alone, be he an expert in all the sciences 
and versed in policy. A wdse king must alvrays follow the 
•opinion of the members of the Council of AdhiJcdrins or ministers 
with portfolios, of the President (Sabhya, p. 303) and Subjects 
{Prahritis, p. 298). He must never follow his own opinion. "When 
•the sovereign becomes independent (of his council) he plans for 
ruin. In time he loses the stale and loses the subjects.’’^ 

The king according to Mauii (VII. 57), should consult 
the ministers seiiarately and tlien "'all of them together” — 
i.e., as Medhiltithi explains, in the Council. This is exactly, al- 
most verbally, what Kautilya lays down.=“ By thus discussing, 
the king w'as to derive benefit. The cleverest of the ministers, 
who should be a Brahmin, was to be completely depended 
upon by the king, and entrusted with the execution of all the 
resolutions.*^ A]J_the business tli ns wa s to be left for execu- 
tion in the Ii ands of a Prime Minister or Chancellor. 

The Briliaspaii Sutra says that even ‘ a rightful thing 
{dharma) the king should do only on the advice of the wise’.*® 

Artka-Sdstra, Bk. I, Ch. 15 ; H (p. 20) — 

-S.VS.,!!, 2-t.— 

it-# jtws# ii x ii 

■ ur?: ^ ii X n 

sig: ^r^T?5nTJTiqw uwm i 

=sr ii ^ ii 

cfR%q:5r: ii a.s., p. 28. 

M ^ ^iTW5ir?T5q«-i:jr i 

II il/anw, vn. 57. 

Manu, VII. 38-50. 

sf^tTRT srarwft IT i i 

BT^thaspati Sutra, 1. 4-5. 


10 
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That is, for even a lawful action in administration the king 
must have the authority of expert ministers. 

In this connection we must also notice the very important 
Gifts by King to be Constitutional lawlaid down by the Dharma 
rectified or rejected by School of law-givers that it was not com- 
Ministry petent for the king to make gifts even to 

the Brahmins if the Ministers “ opposed ” the gifts. The law 
is as ancient as the time of Apastamba.^® {Circa 400 B.C.) 

With the history of the origin of Hindu Ministry and these 
laws of the constitution before us we can understand how the 
Ministry under Chancellor EMha-Gupta refused to make further 
gifts to the Buddhist Brotherhood on the order of the Emperor 
ASoka.®^ Otherwise we would have fallen into the cheap wisdom 
of regarding the 'whole story as a ‘ myth ’ and a ‘ Buddhist 
fabrieation 

ASoka in his Eock Series inscrii)tions, Section VI, says that 
when he has passed an order 'with regard to a gift or a procla- 
mation, should a discussion arise in the Parishad (Council of 
Ministers) and they (the ministers) shelve it, he should be in- 
formed of it — if there was a di'vision of opinion with regard to 
his proposal in the Parishad or a total rejection, he should at 


Apastamba, II. 10. 26. 1 ; — 

For Bhritya in the sense of minister see Artha-Sasira, p. 320, / 

“ and the reference to the Divyavadana 

below. . 

Divydvaddna, ji. 430 el. setf. I regard the detail of ttie first 
gift of Asoka as given in the Divydvadana to be substantially true, 
for it was in the nature of a Visvajit Sarvamedha — fee 

which a Sarvabhauma Emperor like Asoka was expected to make 
(p. 199). The ruler gave away all that belonged to him except the ^ 
land, i.e., the State as Mimmnsa says (see Ch. XXXIV below). In c 
other words, he gave away the surplus revenue which he had in his 
treasury. To an occasional gift like this the ministers would not 
have objected as that was the right of the Emperor to make. But 
a repeated procedure of this nature would be objectionable as 
found by the Ministers of A&ika. 
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once be informed of it.*® That shows that the ministers had 
been for some time opposing the rnlings of the Emperor. 

Rudradaman was similarly opposed by his Ministers with 
regard to his proposal to repair the Sudarfiana Lake. Opinion 
of Rudradaman’s Ministers was against the king’s proposal for 
repairing the Sndarsana water-works. They refused to pay for 
the repairs and the king had to pay from his private purse.*® 
Eortunately for Indian History tlie evidence of Rudradaman’s 
inscription is as clear as any could be. It proves that the 
•constitutional laws were not mere pious wishes, but they were 
as real as ordinary municipal laws of the law-books. Thanks 
to the Buddhist Avorks which have preserr^ed the great constitu- 
tional datum on the reign of Asoka in their pathetic lament 
that the Eznperor of the Avhole of India rvas deprived of his 
.sovereign authority by tlie ministers of state.** The Gathd^’’ 
quoted by the DimjiLvaddtm is more ancient than the compila- 
tion of the Bkyavacldna, and the former could not have been 
■composed many centuries after the event. The monks were to 
gain nothing by an invention of such a story which threw dis- 
credit on a great personage of their religious history. They 
■would not have invented a story rvliich would have been a bad 
precedent in case other monarchs wanting to imitate the muni- 
ficence of the 3Iaurya Emperor. 


*® Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 242. 

*® See p. 203 above ; E.I,, VIII. 44 (insc. lines 16-17). 

** Divydvadana, p. 430. Asoka anxious to complete his intended 
gift of money to the Kukkutarama monastery says, ‘ KfCdhagupta, 
I do not mind the loss of money, of government, of authority,’ 

Krai? I ^11? I 

« « * 

f? fTH I f JTFK, 3?5ifT^i irar ^ 3°4 i 

Krar^t, R?Ri^sq: i qisRi fniKH arafro: i 

“ At that particular time Kunala’s son, Sampadi, was filling the 
post of Yuvaraja. He was told by the Ministers ‘ Your Royal High- 
ness, King Asoka is temporarily in his position but he is sending 
■away the money to the Kurkutar&ma. King’s strength lies in 
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The mi merical strength of the Ministry yaried from time 
^ '■ ■ to time. Brihaspati in his book on politics 

' Number of the mem- quoted by Kautilya gave the number of 
the Cabinet the council membfixs-to be sixteen. The 

Aiiha-^dstra of the Manavas laid do-wn 
‘ that the Council _of Minis ters should be cbiiiiiosed o f tirelve 
ministers mantriparishadam dvadasamatyam^^ hmxlieti 
Mdnavdh. Another old a uthority ^ Usanas enjoined in his 

time tsceatj’^, -while Kautilya would not have ~any ripd 

number.®* Earlier Councils 'were^ larger, as one is mentioned 


treasury. He is to be checked ’. The Prince prohibited the Treasu- 
rer.” (For the position of Yuvaraja as a High Minister, and resolu- 
tions going up to him from other members of the Cabinet, see below 
p. 307.) 

* * « 

(p. 431.) g:riii53irnT^?;: i arsr ti3fi5fT5ii: 

— 

f| fw. 5isirHi^T;3=3TT i 

“ Now King Asoka, very much agitated in mind, called a meet- 
ing of the Ministers and the Pauras. He asked — ‘ Who at present 
is the Sovereign of the Country ?’ On that the Prime Minister rising 
from his seat approached the place where King Asoka was and 
saluting him respectfully spoke, ‘ His ( = A’'our) Majesty is the 
Sovereign of the Country Then King Asoka with tears trickling 
down his face answered the Ministers : ‘ Why do you tell an untruth _ 
on account of courtesy ? We are deprived of rule ?” ; 

* * • 

w: H iJWTfcH?! ffTir^rar^l 3^1=001% F'^Frad; f 

“ The liberal king Asoka, the best of the Mauryas, who was the 1^ 
Emperor of India, became the sovereign of a half-apple (on his ^ 
plate). That King now deprived of authority by the Ministers, , 
gave away in charity the half-apple.” 

** Kautilya, Artha-Sdatra, Bk. I, Ch. 15 ; 11 (p. 29). Bead 
amdtydni instead of amdtydn as printed in the Artha-Sdstra ; it 
qualifies maniripariahadatj/L. 

Ibid. 
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in the Mdhabharata of thirty-two members (p, 319 below). 
There has been a tendency towards a. smaller body . 

We shall revert again to the Mantri-Parishad, and to the 
powers of the Ministers as a body. Let us now note the official 
designations of different ministers. The number of theJJiniBtiy 
or Cabinet is recommended by Manu (.YII. 54). to be s even or 
eight. The number eight had become nearly fixed when the 
SuTcraniti was written, and on its tradition the jdsftto- 
Pradhdna, or the Ministry of Eight, of Sivaji, was founded. 
The eight ministers according to ‘ some ’ authorities referred to 
in the jSukranUi are the following : — 

(1) The Sumanira or Minister of Finance. 

(2) The Panditdmatya or Minister of Law. 

(3) The Mantrin or Homo Minister. 

(4) The Pradlidna or President of the Council, 

(6) The SaeMva or Minister of War. 

(6) The Amdiya or Minister of Eevenue and Agriculture. 

(7) The Prddvivdha or Minister of Justice and Chief Justice. 

(8) The PratinidU (Eepresentative : see below). 

According to another view two other ministers — 

[(9) The Piirdhita or Minister of Beligion, 

(10) The Data or Minister of Diplomacy should also have 
seats in the Council]. The exact character of the Pratinidhi 


Su7cra7iiti8draj II* 71-72- — 

» IbU., II. 84-87— 

ii 

5[ri|wra: FSff: n 

(Contd. onp. 291) 
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is not clear. He is evidently very important being given 
precedence over the President of the Council and the Mantrin, 
He was ‘ to press upon the King the 'business -which must be 
done whether favourable or unfavourable’. He is certainly not 
the ‘ representative ’ of the King. He might have been the 
representative of the Paura-Jdnapadas in the Cabinet or that 
of the Council in dealing with the King. He is certainly very 
probably the most important. 


ii 

ii 

?rfc^Bc5 I 
ii-4isrer(l[t^rT^fiL II 

et. seq. up to SI. 100. 

Cf. Sivaji’s Ashta-Pradhdna. “ The Civil organization of the 
District was, of course, subordinate to the authorities at head- 
quarters, two of whom — the Pant Amaiya and the Pant Saohiv, had 
respectively the charge of what in our time would be called the 
office of Finance Minister and the General Accountant and Auditor. 
The district accounts had to be sent to these officers, and were there 
collated together, and irregularities detected and punished. These 
officers had power to depute men on their establishments to super- 
vise the working of the district officers. The Pant Amiitya and the 
Sachiv were, next to the Peshwd, the highest civul officers, and they 
had, besides these revenue duties, military commands. They were 
both important members of the Board of Administration, called the 
Aahta Pradhdn or Cabinet of eight heads of departments. The 
Peshwd was Prime Minister, next to the King, and was at the head 
of both the civil and military administrations, and sat first on the 
right hand below the throne. The Sendpati was in charge of the 
military administration, and sat first on the left side. Amdtya and 
Sachiv sat next to the Peshwd, while the Mantri sat next below the 
Sachiv, and was in charge of the King’s private affairs. The 
Sumant was Foreign Secretary, and sat below the Sendpati on the left. 
Next came Pandit-rdo, who had charge of the ecclesiastical depart- 
ment, and below him on the left side sat the Chief Justice ( = Nydyd- 
dhiaa).” — Ranade, Rise of Marafha Power, pp. 125-26. 
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The Yuvardja is not a member of the Cabinet in this enu- 
„ meration but he is certainly a Minister. 

Tuvaraja and Princes —r ■■ i . a-i. i-i j . 

as Ministers generally a prince of the blood : 

uncle, brother, nephew, son, an adopted 
son, or a grandson.®® Li ke other Ministers he was a Sahaya o r 
‘ Oq Ueg u p . ’ o f t he ^ng. The ZMi^ardia had bi s seal, and the s et 
fomula.wit^which he~signed. Under Afioka, on the authority 
of the Divydvaddna,^^ Sahiprati, a grandson, was the Yuvardja^ 
while the son, Kunala was the Presidency Governor at Taksha- 
Sila (the capital of the ^Torthern Presidency). 

A prince roval in office was regard p. d as an nffjr.er. Bhaft^- 
Bhaskara calls him Kumdra-Adhyaksha (‘Prince Officer in charge 
of Department’) who held the ‘reins of government ’.®* In 
ASoka’s inscriptions despatclies to Presidency Governments are 
addressed to the ‘ Prince ’ and High Ministers (Kumdra and 
MaJidmdtras), the latter being called a Varga or Council.®*^ 
Evidently it is such a Kumdra whom Bhatta-Bhaskara, rather 
his authority, called niyanid or ‘ one who leads ’ ‘ by reins ' 
{rajjubhih). The Buddhist books®® make ASoka governor one 
time at Takshaslila and at another at T^jjain (the capital of 
the Western Presidency). Maurya Princes of the blood royal 
governed with their Councils in the south ; while the conquered 
province of Kalihga was governed only by a Council of Makd- 
mdiras?’’ It is significant that Despatches from the Central 
Government, copies of which are given in the inscriptions, are 
never addressed to the Prince by name ; they arc impersonal. 
The Princes, like the Malidindtras whom we shall presently 
discuss were probably transferred as the two viceroj'alties held 
by ASoka indicate. In that case impersonal documents would 
be quite in form. 

®® Sukranitisdra, II. 15 — 

^iTi5[¥irq ^fsrq i 

®® Divydvaddna, p. 430 ; see above p. 291. 

®* See above, pp. 200-03, n. 

®® See Separate Edicts of Orissa ; J.B.O.R.S., IV, p. 30. 

®® Divydvaddna, p. 372 ; Mahdvarnsa, V. 46. 

®’ See Jaugadla and Dhauli ‘ Separate ’ Bock-Inecriptions and 
Siddhapura Inscription. 
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The ofScial designations of the Ministers for different 
portfolios varied from time to time. The 
■ Manata DJiarma-Sdstra uses the -word 

SacMva^ lit., ‘ helper ‘ colleague as a 
general term for Ministers*® as against the Amdtya (lit., ‘those 
remaining together ’) of the Artha-^dstra. In the Bdmdyam 
Amdtya occurs in the general sense, while SacMvas are distin- 
guished from the Mantrins.^^ 

The Chief Minister is called Mnmirin (lit., ‘Adviser’), 
i.e., the Mantrin, in the Artha-^dstra, whose position is the first 
amongst the Ministers. Isext to him comes in the Artha- 
Sdstra the Puroliita, then the Setmpati and after the Sendpaii 
comes the Yuvardja.*'^ 

The Mdnaca W iarnm-Sdstra calls the Prime Minister 

simply AmdUin, that is, he was the Amdtya. In him was vested 
the administration or danda.*^ He, as especially required by 
the Mdmva Code (VII. 58 ; XII. 100), was to bo a Brahmin. 
In earlier times, in the Pali Canon, the Prime Miiiisler, c.g., of 
AjataSatru, is styled Agra-Mahdmdtra ‘ the Foremost Minister’. 
In the Bivydvaddna, the Chief Minister of Afioka (Eaclha-Gupta) 
is called Amdtya. He is evidently the Mantrin in the Snhraniti. 
In the Gupta period he is probably called the MaJiddan dandy aka 
(p. 320 below). 

The Mdnava Code does not specifically mention the Pw^Ua. 
But he is very likely included in its ‘ seven or eight’ Ministers. 
This Minister bears the same designation (Purohiia or Pwodlias, 
lit., ‘Leader’) throughout, but his functions varied with a 
tendency to gradual extension. In the Jdtakas and Bharma 
8utras*^ he is expected to be versed both in sacred law and 
politics. Apastamba^® expects him to judge cases where 
Prdyaschitta or penance was to be inflicted. He was also to 


®® Manu, VII. 54. 

®® Yuddha-Kdnda, 130. 17—20 (Kura'bakonam ed.), Govindaraja. 
Artha-8aatra, Bk. V, Ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245). 

Manu, VII. 63. 

Jataka, Vol. I, p. 437 ; II, p. 30 ; Apaetamba Dh. S-, II. 5. 10. 

13-14. 

“ Apasiamba Dharma-Sutra, II. 6. 10. 13-14, etc. 
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try Brahmins on behalf of the king. The Artha-i^dstra** re- 
quires him to be learned in the Veda and its Angas, in astro- 
logy, and in politics, and that he should also kno-w the AthaiTan 
rites, which were to be performed in cases of national calamities 
to satisfy the common people. The iStilcranUi*^ demands a 
knowledge of the military science and art as well as in the 
Purohita. 

The Mdmva stsdes the Minister of D ipl.nmn eij as Duta,*^ 
who had jurisdiction with regard lo peace and war^vith foreign 
powers and “who broke up alliances”. The Bdmdyain,a^ 
(II. 100. 35) knows him by that litle and so docs the Sukra- 
nlti. But subsequentl 5 ' lie is called SdnclM-vigraMJca, in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, in Brihaspati’s law and later. 
It is curious that this 3Iinister is not found in the list of the 
i.rtha-&dstra. Probablj’’ the Manirin combined that office in 
himself. The office was very imiiortant in Maurya days. 

In the Mdnma Code the Idngis his own Fmance M-imeterM 
He himself holds charge of the Finance. He is not directly 
named in 3Iami but his subordinates are mentioned under the 
designation which the Artha-Sdstra gives to him — SamdhartH. 
In the J.r<7ia-;^'dsira there is an allied portfolio of the Sannidkdiri 
(p. 202 above). Later on the two portfolios coalesce into one. 
In the ^uh-aniti the Minister of Finance is Sumantra. 
Govindaraja (p. 296 above) gives another designation, Artha- 
sanchaya-krit. 

The Sendpati is evidently the Minister of War. He is 
very important in the government of Chandragupta coming 
third in precedence, taking his place above the Xttvardja. In 
the Sukraniti he is called ‘ Sachiva’. Probably the Sendpati 
was both the military leader in the field and the military mem- 
ber in the Council as is suggested in the Bdmdyana (II. 100. 31). 
But in the time of Kautilya the two offices were distinct 
(p. 302 below) and they remained distinct in later times. 


** Artha-Sdatra, Bk. I, Ch. 8 ; 5 (p. 15). 

Sukranitisdra, II. 80 — dffd I 

« Manu, VII. 65-66 — ^ 1 ^ 


^ 1 . 

" Ibid., ^ — (65). 
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In the ^vkranlti he is a civilian officer, as the eight ministers 
vrere transferred from one portfolio to the other and they all 
occupy equal rank { p. 318 helow). 

The above jYgjninis*'”^^ TvHh the Yuv ardja in addition, 
CabiMt madejj p the re al gove rning body. The 

Ywoardja is a post-Vedic development 
while all others had origin in the Eatnins, except probably 
the Duta whose functions might have been performed by the 
Svia as he appears to be rather important in early days.^® 
The Ymardja, it should be marked, occupies the fourth place 
in the Government of Chandragupta. Then and later he is 
not the President of the Cabinet or the Council (pp. 299-300), 
as there are other officers in those posts ; evidently no port- 
folio is given to him. The Mdhdbhdrata (XII. 83. 12) calls 
the cabinet a gana and so does the Snhraniti (p. 308 below). 
The Mahdbhdrata says that the king should not be partial to 
any one member of the gana. 


t irnn n ■»<' n>rorL/.y tn fpr p i a Smaller bodv Insidc the 
, T ^ i.- cabinet. The members of this, what we 
may call the Inner body, were three or 
f our, according to tM~'AHhu-Wdstrcr ~'l^28). iF’-was with 
them that the king constantly confmred. These ministers 
are called the Mantrins in the Artha^Sdstra and the Rdmdyana 
and the Mdhab hardt^ In this character the ‘ mantrins ’ mean 
■* those vested wdth mantra or the policy of state,’ as is evident 
from the expressions mantradharas in the Rdmdyana*^ and 
mantra-grdhas in the Mdhdbhdrata.^^ 


The members of ‘ the mantra-holding ’ (mantra- grdha) body 
or ‘ the holders of the reins ’ of state (pp. 200-03, n.) w-ere to be 
according to the Mahdbhdrata ‘at least three’ and preferably 
Itve.®^ Kautilya prescribes it to be three or four’ (A.S., p. 28). 
The original view probably w'as that such holder -of-mantra 
.should be only one as recognised by the king. This was the 


In the Mahdbhdrata, Saujaya becomes Minister of Finance. — 
XIII. 42. 

Ayodhyd-Kdnda, Canto 100, 16. 

6® Mdhdbhdrata, XII. 83. 50. 

51 lUd., 47 . 62 . 20 - 22 . 
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view of that severe theorist, Kanika Bharadvaja** {ArtTia- 
Sastra, p. 27), and it seems to have been the view of the 
Manava Dharma Code (VII. 58). ViSalaksha condemned 
the system of one-minister cabinet (Ariha-Bastra, p. 27), 
and the Bamdynna does the same, according to which. 
(II. 100-18) it should “ neither be of one nor too many ”. The 
number three and upwards became fixed, as evidenced by the 
Aldhdbharata and the quotations in Bltivdkyamrita.^ The 
xmeven number found preference for the same reason as given 
by Mitramisra in the case of uneven jury : 1J?ITS5'T- 

1^1^ ‘ uneven number is to provide, against 

difference in opinion, for a majority’.®* 

Aiioka’s rdjuka ministers (pp. 312-13 below) who had the 
fullest authority to rule over the praja (subjects) and to grant 
them anugralias, and in Avhose hands the king left the prajd as a 
mother leaves her child in the hands of a known nurse (Pillar 
Proclamation IV), and who were declared supreme in the 
matters of dania (administration) and abhilidra (declaring 
hostilities), seem to be identical with the manira-dharas or 
mantra-grdhas. Rdjulca signifies the ‘ ruling minister,’ literally 
it denotes ‘ the holder of the reins (of Government) ’ like 
Bhatta-Bliaskara’s rajjubhir niyantd. The number of ASoka’s 
Bdjulcas Avas certainly more than one, they being generally 
referred to in the plural. 

Thus the history of the Cabinet sIioavs a growth in number, 
and a change — from the authority of one to that of several. 
The rule of one was ahvays found incompatible with the 
tradition and the whole social system of the race. 

Apart from the cabinet of the Mantm-dliaras AAdio had the 
Composition of the real executive authority, there was, as we 
“ Mantra- Parishad ” or have already Seen, the Mantra-parishad or 
Council of State Mantri-parisliad. The Mantri-parishad 

was not solely composed of the Mantrins. To the meetings of 

52 'We ought to recover his work. He is quoted as late as by 
Govindaraja. 

smTtr ^ <fr g-f ffr =^'31 i 

sr^f: =rr JlfN®!: I Ch. X. 

5* ViramUrodaya, p. 35. 
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«i9B8#p®s*ifl(!»C {d)) ttib®«! MttmHfiiuSkmm ((ninnisKHr aaftikM^t)), (p)) (mtlier 

«stes«tt JffiiiijiSsiltoSj vslteii ftufrli f aBltiifjilliifSUy Pj )!Si!i»nraj'f -wittlisnrt' 
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■«£ esMm^, 
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.■i'35nmjs:!5®eA by 

■'liil'ZuIS' ttffl CfflTTT 


(Mill M'S fiimiari -of .siiite.. (’.rjiriiiijnstiil ©f tbe 


P^VtdfS (Oil. ^SSkVIH)). aiEwl tfcft- In SiTjiJB ©itiier 

«£ tSiaat tltit Oj.iSEie'a iuiii •r-aT.'*. assigned 

im it to ttjuft IftSi.fe'*. ©f itEsi* Fcm m-i ■IisK^np.ni.rj. TLs' JfaUd- 
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Tte ©jifeifiim wMclb tfeft Mag - 5 ?^? VjnE.ii if,, Bix-c-rding 

to toe; imimvtUi Ctl, 3>. if&s f>£ ?«i tie 3, the 


>il4iS*iiSnw.#, s!j)#J itfj toe Pf^iruSit-. a« i'‘ih^astcc:.i 1; r uLr-nabers 
im ttHiie C.©iEiiiie'sI. T&ift Hahhvs, ti.-;- SutooritT 
q.M©tefl bij' ftoviDidaiai'a (p.iiOti rxrlowf -sra,s tic Ptv^i.irar Gitbe 
Ceyisawal m fthifc ©£ Ean:t 2 '£Ta. were 

toe Iiea*!.* (fi ASkikammat fti Xiepaitmeaii, i.f.. toe viniiters. 
Tise ramthmmg (m*t Pmbriiis mnst Eec-estartiv efctofr :]:& People 
OT SEbJwrts ^p, 245 above), mfc&mug thereby theiz repiefenta- 
tlve« — the ehje/s c«f the Paura and Janapada .p. 257 above). 
In the Pd'mdyana \Ayf>Shyd. Ch.t. 81 (12:;. 82 il. 4)] the 
People'jf rt-iJrejfentatives and the ilinisters meeii and liold a 


h^ihhfh ealled the ruling ipTQyfuhd) ^ohltd ' to consider an 
fitydyika extra -c^rdin ary, = a.H., p. 29 ) business. 


The Mahdbhdrafd^ where it describes the Sabha (XII. 83. 
verses 1-2) eonnt.s these classes : 


31?: 51 I) 

— S ukranltisdra . 

»r-frm: t^srnm 1 

RtTR^ I) 

— Mahdbhdrata. 
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(1) The Sdhdyas, by whom it means the ‘Ministers 

(Amatyas) colleagues (Sdhayas) ’ or the High 
Ministers with portfolios (verses 3-4). 

(2) The Parichchada amatyas who should be very learned, 

of high birth, natives of the country, deep, wise 
and loyal. As the name (‘ Eobes ’) denotes, they 
were probably ceremonial ministers and dignitaries 
who had grown out of the king’s house-hold. One of 
them was the Dauvdnka or Lord Mayor of the Palace 
occupying a very high position (p. 302 below). They 
had their AdJiikaranas or Departments (pp. 302-03 
below). Out of the above the king chose his 
‘Mantrins’ (7-8) who are referred to in the ^ukrctniii 
verse (II. 2), preceding the one quoted above. The 
siibject of Mantrins continues for the rest of the 
chapter in the Mahdbhdrata and with a small 
digression is taken up again in Ch. 85, where the list 
of 32 ministers is given. Out of them the king is to 
choose 8 ministers as Mantrins or the cabinej:. 
Whatever policy they decided upon is to be submitted 
to the Rdshtra and the President of the Rdshfra, r.e., 
the Jdnapada, for opinion. 

(3) The Edshtra. This new element corresponds to the 

PraJeriti of the S'likramti.^’’ 

The Eeahn {‘Edshtra’) of the 3Iahdbhdrata and the People 
(‘ Pralcriti ’) of the Snlcraniti are thus identical with the Paura 
in the Co\mcil called by Asoka and the Pralriti-saJbJidsads 
■of the Edmdyana [Ayodhyd, 82. 4. 17). 

It thus seems that the royal Parishat had not only the 
popular trace in its Vedic name, but a real popular element in 
it. The “ Mantra ” or Mantrin Parishat carried on in some 
•degree the Vedic tradition of the folk assembly. 

(It probably corresponds also to the suhrid class of Sabhasada 
mentioned in the opening verse of Chapter S3, along with the Sahaya 
and Parichchada classes. Why the representatives of the realm should 
be called ‘ friends ’ is not very clear. The political writers have 
a classification by which they divide tlie natural friends and natural 
■enemies of kings. Probably the Realm representatives were consi- 
dered as the king’s ‘ friends, ’ for unlike an ambitious relative, they 
were naturally interested in upholding the king’s cause.) 
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It is better to render the Mantri-Pariahad as Council of 
State rather than the Council of Ministers, The form Manira- 
Parishat, ‘ Council of State Deliberation ’ which Kautilya 
applies to the Mantri-ParisJiad of Indra, should be noted in 
this connexion. Probably the Mantri-Panshad there signifies 
the Mantra-Parisliad. The tradition of a large Parishad, c.g., 
of 1,000 members, is preserved both in Kautilya, and in the 
Rdmdyana (where it stands rather discredited, II. 100). 
Probably this is a reminiscence of the Vedic Parishad. 

There was an old grouping called ‘ the Eighteen Tlrthas’. 

“ Tirthaa " Rdmdyana knows it (II. 100. 36). 

The AHlia-^dstra of Kautilya (pp. 21, 22) 
mentions it and refers to the iirilias as Malid-Avidiyas. 
They wore heads of deijartments of both superior and 
inferior classes. They contained two offices of the royal 
household as well. The grouping was old and was fast be- 
coming osbolete. The Ilahdblidrata docs not seem to 
mention it in its book on ijolitics. 

Tirthaa are defined in a quotation given by Somadeva 
Suri®® as bodies of legal officers and officers in charge of 
executive works. It seems certain that Tirtha meant the 
holder of a department, as all the Tirthas mentioned in the 
Ai'tha-^dstra are in charge of departments. Tirtha literally 
means a ford to pass through, i.e., a passage. Ministers and 
heads of departments acquired this name probably because 
orders passed through them to their respective departments. 
The Tirtha classification throws light on the significance of 
the technical ofllcers. They were : — 

(1) The Mantrin. 

(2) The Purohita. 

(3) The Sendpati, the Minister for the Army (see Nay aha, 

below Ko. 11). 

(4) The Yuvardja. 

(6) The Dauvdrika or the Lord Mayor of the Palace. 


mtivdkydmrita, Ch, II. 

1 

Artha-^datra, Bk. I, Oh, 12 ; 8 (pp. 20-21). Cf. also Bk. V, 
Ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245). 
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(6) The Antarvamsika or the Lord Chamberlain. 

(7) The Prasdstri, evidently the Chief PraSdstri, as there 

were more than one such oflBcers. According to the 
enumeration of Govindaraja, he was the Tvnniatjir in 
charge of Prisons. 

(8) The SamdhaHri or the Minister of Revenue. 

(9) The Sannidlidiri or the Minister of Treasury. 

<10 ) The Pradeslitri whose fimctions are not clearly known. 

<11) The Pdyaka or the Generalissimo. 

<12 ) The Paura or the Governor of the Capital. 

<13 ) Vydvahdrika <lit., ‘Judge’) or the Chief Justice, 
according to Govindaraja. 

<14) The Kdrnidntika or the Offlcer-in-charge of klines and 
Manufactories. 

<15) The Mantri-Parishat-adhyakslia or the President of the 
Council, Sdbhya according to Govindaraja. 

<16) The Danda-pdla or the Minister-in-charge of the main* 
tenance of the Army. 

<17 ) The Durga-pdla or the Minister-in-charge of Home 
Defences. 

<18) The Antapdla or Bdshtrdntapdla, i.e., the Minister-in- 
charge of Frontiers {Artha-Sdstra, p. 245). 

This list makes it clear that Sendpati here is not the 
Military Commander -in-Chicf but the Minister of War. The 
military leader was the Nay aka. The Lord Chief Justice is 
■called the Judge instead of the PrddvivdJca of later times. The 
President of the Mantri-Parishad is the PradJidna of the 
Sukranlti. He received an allowance from the Civil List 
l^Artha-^dstra, p. 245). Govindaraja commenting on “the 
Eighteen Tirtlias,” Edmdyana, II. 100. 36, quotes from an un- 
named work on Niti-^dstra and gives a few different designa- 
tions in later terminology. In the place of Prasdstri which is 
■obscure in the pages of the Artha-^dstra, he gives Kdrdgdra- 
adhikrit which elucidates the former. It should be translated 
as Inspector-General of Prisons <lit., ‘ Corrector of Convicts ’).*® 
Againstthe Tirt/ws Nos. Sand Oof the Artfta-^'dstra, Govindaraja 
gives Artha-sanchaya-krit or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The interpretations given by Dr. Shama Sastry are mostly 
wide off the mark. See his Trans., p. 23. 
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The PradesJitri who in the Civil List {Artha-^astra, p. 245), does 
not occupy a place amongst the Avmtyas, appears as Kdrya- 
niyojaha in Govindaraja and is explained as Despatcher or 
Director of Royal Orders (TTilT^I^Tr: Instead 

of Vydvahdrika Govindaraja has the j'ounger term Prddvirdlca 
(the Pali Canon knows only Volidrika). The Xdijaka who ap- 
pears in the Artlia-^dstra as the Highest Military Commander is 
represented by Sma-ndyaka, and the Paura by Xagarddliyakslia, 
The Mantri-Parisliad-adhyalcsha corresponds to fiahhya (whom 
Govindaraja incorrectly connects with the building Sahiid)- 
Govindaraja’s authority has a new officer DltarmddhyaJcsJia who 
is, I think, identical with Paxidita-nmdtya of the JSnJcyanUi. 
The order in Govindaraja is slightly altered after Xo. 8 of our 
Artha-Sdstra list. 

The Ministers were divided in to three classes according to 
the Pal i Canom - the Rdntuycma and the 
Ministers iSuh'amti. In the Eamayana thej- are 

called the Superior-, tlie Intermediaries and 
the In ferior . The ^nhranUi has the same division.®^ 

The Artlia-^dstra divides the eighteen T-lrfltas into three , 
classes in the Civil List which fixes the 

Kirg’^saiar^ salaries of the ponnanent officers from the 
King down to the Historiographer and the 
Ministerial Establishments. The King's salary according to 
Apastamba should not exceed that of the “ Amdtyas and the ' 
Gums (religious Preceptors)’’.®- This provision becemes clear 
in the light of the AHlia-Sdstm Civil List. Kautilya says that ■ 
the King is to get three times the salary of the officers of his 
equal acquirements {samdna-vidya).^ AYe may regard the 
Prime-Minister and the Sendpati as Samdnavidya to the King. 
The religious chiefs who are placed at the head of the first class 
of the Civil List are Eitvik and AeJidrya. These two with the 


Ayodhya-Kanda, 100. 25-20 Jl'srirT, I Sukramii- 

sdra, Ch. II. 109-10. 

®® Apastamba Dliarma-Sutra, II. 9. 25. 10 — 

»Tird'41qjI. I 

®® Artha-Sdstra, Bk. V, Ch, 3 ; 91 (p. 246) 
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Purohita are the' Gurus ’ of Apastamba. The salaries of these 
three put together or the three highest ministers, namely, 
Mantrin, Senapati and Yuvardja of Kautilya’s list, should not 
be exceeded, in the language of Apastamba, by that- of the 
King. In other words, the two provisions are identical. Kow 
the salary of the Gurus and Amaiyas was 48,000 — (silver) 
panas a year each.®* The same salary is allowed to the mother 
of the King and the consecrated Queen. 

The second class of ministers in which occur ministers 
numbered 5 to 9 of our list were given 24,000 a year. The third 
class carried the salary of 12,000 a year. The members in 
this class are those numbered 11 to 18 in our above list. In 
this class are placed the Kumdras and their mothers. 


** The king’s salary has been completely missed in the trans- 
lation of the Artha-Sdatra by Dr. Sbama Sastry. 



CHAPTBE XXXI 

Council of Ministers (Continued) 
Government 

The duty of the Ministry is summed up in these terms ; 

^ “If the State, the People, the Armv, the 

Duty of the Ministry tit"*!. 

Exchequer, and lastly Proper Monarchy 
{su-nripatvam) do not grow, or the Enemy is not broken through 
the policy of the Ministers, the Ministers do not justify their 
existence (lit., ‘of what use are they ? 

In connection with ‘ Proper Monarchy ’ the preceding 
verses of the same authority may be quoted. “ The Monarch is 
not controlled, therefore Ministers have to be.” “For, if the King 
could not be kept in check by Ministers, is national prosperity 
possible by such Ministers In the latter case they would 
cease to be real Ministers and would be no better than orna- 
ments.* The Su-nripalva or ‘ proper monarchy, ’ therefore, is a 
‘ controlled monarchy ’. 

The minister is the Bdja-EasMra-bJirit^ or ‘ the bearer of 
the responsibility of the king and the state’. The king was 
consequently bound, as observed already, to follow the dictates 
of the Council, otherwise in the eye of the constitutional law he 
Avould cease to be the king.* As the Malidhhdrata put it, he 
was always ‘paratantra ’ under the control of others (Ministers)* 
and never svatantra (free). 


* Sukrmutisdra, II. 83 — 

5n5rr ^ i 

* Ibid., II. 81, 82— 

^ firvira ^1 I 

s Ibid., II. 74. 

* Quotation in Nltivdkyamrita, X.— q’ Jn?5rjiTSl%- 

I 

* Sdnti-Parvan (Kumbakonam ed.), Ch. 323, 139-40. 

5[T5rT. far w- 
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We hare seen that extraordinary business -was decided ; 

according to the Artha-Sastra, in a full 
Procedure of business ^ -i 

in the Ministry meeting of the Council. This implies 

that ordinary business went through only 
ministerial offices. That would hare required written notes. 
There is evidence that written notes as a matter of fact were 
used. A^oka in his inscriptions speaks of his oral orders® which 
implies that the orders were generally written orders. The 
Artha-Sdstra also sa3^s that the ministers who were not in 
attendance wrote notes for the king.'' We have not j'et dis- 
covered anj- document which jiassed throngli the offices of the 
ministers. There is, however, on the point a verj"^ valuable 
piece of detail furnished by the iSuJcramii. The detail evi- 
dently belongs to the early ccnluric'S of the Christian era as 
is indicated bj’ the official designation Duta, which is super- 
seded in later (Gupta) times bj’- f^andhi-TigraMka. It is highly 
important from the constitutional jjoint of view. The proce- 
dure it depicts for a matter going through the offices and then 
reaching the king and becoming a resolution of the ministry, 
is as follows : 


Without a written document no business of State was done. 
A matter was endorsed first bj' the Home Minister, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Minister of Law, and the Minister of Diplo- 
maej'- with the fixed style ‘ This is not opposed to ns i.e., their 
departments had no objection. The Minister of Eevenue and 
Agriculture endorsed with the remark ‘ The note is all right,’ the 
Minister of Einance ‘ Well considered ’ ; then the President of 
the Council inscribed in his orvn hand ‘ Beally proper ’. ISText, 
the Pratinidhi wrote ‘ Pit to be accepted, ’ the Tuvai'dja follow- 
ing, with ‘ Should be accejHed ’ in liis own hand. The Eccle- 
siastical Minister endorsed ‘ This is agreeable to me Every 
Minister affixed his seal at the end of his note. Finally the 
King wrote ‘ Accepted ’ and set his seal. He was supposed to 
be unable to go through the document carefullj'^ and the T uva- 
rdja or some one else was to make this endorsement for him 

* Bock Series, VI. — 3TI»rnjrPT 
qi etc. (Ivalsi). 

' Arfha-Sdstra, Bk. I, Ch. 15 ; 11 (p. 20) — SpnfivreB? 

1 
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which was shown to him. After this first stage was over, the 
minute was signed by all the ministers as the Council [Gana] 
and sealed with the seal of the Council. Finally it was once 
more presented to the King who ‘without delay ’ wrote ‘ Seen '' 
as he had not the ‘ capacity ’ to criticise it.® 

The incapacity referred to here was a constitntiona 
incapacity. We have already seen that the 

King’s ‘incapacity’ to king had no OTition to veto a measm’e 
oriticise resolutions of ... „ 

the Ministry decided by the majority of the Council 

{Artha-^dstra). In an ordinary matter foi 

which the king did not call a general Council and which weni 

through the Ministry only, when it had been discussed and finallj 

signed and sealed as a resolution by the Ministry as Council i1 

really became a resolution of the Council and the king waf 

® ^ukranitisdra, II. 362—69 — 

5trir% egr atiii ^ ii 

Ji?5r7 =? i 

f§i%g: srw ii ii 

II ^ II 

3Tsri4llH% ^ 5f<qFl^ I 

rlrl: || l| 

=51 pi;i=^r i 

^51 giTifa; ii ii 

# =51 tI: i 

aiwi^fiirlr F5%5=g?q^ ri#r gi; ii ti 

^I51FrtWI^rf 51 5(1^51% I 

fr^%5T xT ^fstRTH II II 

€35 tl^ qf^iir^fT: I 

TT^l nswra ?1T51T^^^F: II II 

The set endorsements are all in Sanskrit. This implies that the 
procedure belongs to the period of the Sanskrit revival which is now 
to be dated in the light of history of the Suhga revolution between 
150 B.C. and 100 A.C. (J.B.O.R.S., IV, pp. 257-65). 

The Divydvaddna (pp. 404 and 429) also uses the word gana to 
•denote the Cabinet or Council of Ministers [amdiya-gava). 
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truly, as the SuTcranlti says, dJcsho/ma or incapable of criticising 
it. The first submission to the king from the ministers in 
their individual capacity seems to be an opportunity given 
to the king to discuss the matter and to make his suggestions. 

The document became the resolution of the state rvith the 
fiat of the king. And in the eye of the 
^twMthe^ieal'king’ constitutional lav^ that document became 
‘ the king To quote the language of the 
.Buhramti “ The document signed and sealed by the king is 
the king and not the king himself.” The officers could not obey 
any un-wxitten ‘ order ’ of the king. For the signed and sealed 
•order of the king, •which as a matter of fact was an order of the 
■Council, being the real king, any one Avho obeyed an actual 
■order of the king in flesh and blood was regarded in the eye of 
the constitutional laAv as obeying an outsider, or, in the 
language of the SukranUi a ‘ thief obeying a ‘ thief — 


“ A king or an officer who orders or does a business of state 
loithout a lekhya (official document) are 
both thieves at all times, ” 


Oral ‘orders’ 


As a ■written lekhya became really the order of the Ministry 
■on accoimt of the routine, a king who wanted his personal 
■orders to be observed must take recourse to oral commands 
and requests. And when an oral command was issned, accord- 
ing to the constitution implied here, the officers had to deal 
■with the command of a thief-in-laAV, and trouble was a certain 
■consequence to the king. We have, thanks to the inscriptions 
■of Ai^koa, an immortal CAudence of this trouble. ASoka issued 
■orders regarding his proclamations and sermons Isdvakam) and 
gifts {dapakam), and the ‘Farisd’ (Council) discussed the 
‘ orders ’ and ‘ shelved ’ them. The angry monarch orders that 
he should be informed when his oral orders are rejected.^*^ 


* iSukranltisdra, II. 292 — 

Ibid., II. 291— 

=ttit ii 

Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 283. 
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The essence of the constitution as sketched in the ^vl-ra- 
niti is that the king had actually no po^ver 
Min^f“B^•Srildic“ion and sole hand. All admin- 

istrative functions T^-ere vested in the 

Council. “ 

The account of India left by ilegasthenes are to be gleaned 
from fragments. The fragments as we find them indicate 
that the actual government did v'est in the Cabinet or Council, 
that the Council was very much respected, and that it had a 
high character and tradition of wisdom behind it. It deliberat- 
ed on public affairs and it ‘ chose ’ and appointed governors, 
chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents (or 
‘ adhyalcshas ’) of treasurj-, generals of the army and admirals 
of the navy, and high officers to superintend agriculture. 

(а) “ The seventh caste consists of the Councillors and 
Assessors — of those who deliberate on public affairs. It is 
the smallest class looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the high character and Avisdom of its members. "i® 

(б) “ The seventh class consists of the Councillors and 
Assessors of the king. To them belong the highest posts of 
Government, the tribunals of justice, and the general admin- 
istration of public affairs. 

(c) “ In point of numbers this is a small class, but it is 
distinguished by superior wisdom and justice, and hence 
enjoys the prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, 
deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, generals 
of the army, admirals of the navy-, controllers and commis- 
sioners who superintend agriculture. 

This description of the comstitutional poAvers has the direct 
support in home records. Bharadvaja, 
^Bh“aia“anr“ ^ famous authority on Hindu Politics 

Mcgaathenea quoted both in the MdJidbhdrata and 

in Kautilya's Artha-^dstra, sums up 
the jurisdiction of ministers in these words : 

This is supported by the Mahdbharata, cited in pp. S04-05 above. 

1® Epitome of Megasthenes, Diodorus, II. 41 ; McCrindle, Meqas- 
thenes, p. 43. 

1* Strabo, XV . 48 ; McCiindle, Megasthenes, p. 85. 

1® Arrian, XH ; McCrindle, Megasthenes, p. 212. 
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“ Between degeneration of the king and the degeneration 
■of the ministers that of the ministers is more serious. 
■(1) Deliberation on the policy of state {mantra), (2) reailiza- 
tion of the result of that policy, (3) execution of business, (4) 
the business concerning income and expenditure, (5) army and 
•(6) its leading, (7) providing against enemy and wild tribes 
■{atavi), (8) maintenance of government, (9) providing against 
■(national) degeneration, (10) protection of the princes and their 
■consecration (coronation) are vested in the ‘ Ministers’. 

(1) Mantra of Bliaradvaja corresponds to the ‘ deliberation 
■on public affairs ’ of Megasthenes, (2), (3) and (8) of 
Bharadvaja correspond to the ‘ general administration of 
•public affairs ’ of Megasthenes, (5), (6) and (7) to ‘ choosing 
generals and admirals ’ of Megasthenes, (8) to Megasthenes’ 
‘ choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, ’ and (4) to ‘ choosing 
isuperintendents of the treasury ’ and controllers of agri- 
culture. 


The ‘ Assessors ’ are either the ‘ Tlrihas ’ or the junior 
ministers (pp. 302-04 above), while the ‘ Councillors ’ are the 
members of the Mantri Council. 


Thus the jurisdiction of the Ministry or Council is fully 
^ascertained. The constitutional law noticed above is borne 
•out by that defined jurisdiction. 


Under such a constitution if a king liad despotic tendencies 
the result Avould be a deadlock and a 
-tutioniS Anoka’s reign revolution: either the king would be 
made to mend his ways or the constitu- 
tion Avould be subverted and the ministers put in prison or 
.assigned to the executioner. But the ministers had the Paura 


1 TT'snKSRrifrr: 

l Quotation in Kautilya, 
VIII. I. 127, p. 320. This jurisdiction is not controverted by 
Kautilya who says that as the ‘ Board of Ministers ’ and tlie De- 
partments are de.signed by the king, and he stops degeneration in 
■them, the king is more important. Dr. Shama Sastry has missed 
the meaning of dyatta. Its technical meaning as in law-books, 
js given here (see p. 320 below). 
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and the Jdnapada behind them and the law and tradition of 
the country to support them.^'' Hiudu institutions did not 
easily change, and constitutional laws once established and 
made sacred by the Sastras could not be deviated from with 
impunity. We have the recorded instance of the pious 
despotism developed by ASoka, and what was the result? 
Was the Ministry overthrown and the constitutional laws set 
at naught ? Or was the despot deprived, if not of his throne, 
of his sovereignty ? There is the combined evidence of 
Anoka’s inscription and the Hivydvacldna, both of wliich are 
adverse statements against interest and therefore entitled to 
perfect credence. 

As the. inscription referred to is one of the most important 
documents of the constitutional history of Hindu India I 
propose to give it here in extenso, omitting the last lines which 
are not relevant. It has remained a puzzle and an object of 
whimsical treatment by the translators of Anoka's inscriptions, 
who never thought that there could be anything else but 
religious matters, in the ‘ Edicts ’ of Asoka. Early inter- 
preters (to whom India must be thankful for the first inter- 
pretations of Anoka’s proclamations) have grasped the letter, 
not the spirit, of the Proclamation^® under discussion, viz., 
that ASoka made the officers called EajjtiJcas ‘independent’. 
But the circumstances under which the independence in 
question Avas granted, and its nature, have been missed. The 
text is as folloAvs ; 

m an?! 

3Ttrqi%% % qil: "ra T% ar^frat 

wiR ^q^t^ 

argurl^ rt 5 TIR^r R 


On the power of the people to depose a king and set up another 
in his place see Makdbharata, Asvamedha-Parvan, IV. 8-11. See the 
History of Kashmir (R.T., VII. 703), where the Ministry opposes 
Harsha’s succession and thereupon XJtkarsha is invited to the throne, 
pillar Proclamations, IV. (Delhi — Sivalak) ; cf. Divydvuddna, 

p. 430. 
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SR =?r 'T15R ^ 

3fl5STSI^ T% 55^^T ft- 55 ^cT 

JT ft tfft=^9fcT a ft 

=^JM Jf JT 4 3^T 

arrsrqf^^ft arsrr ft qsr mcri^ «rrra^ ftreiliS 
C'ra ^ qfa^a:^ 

iq *Tqr sitJiqq^r ftcii«srTq qq ttIt arvfitrr / 

araq ?fci sitqnsrr uriq qqcfti^'ct w ^ ®^q:rq 
3TW® q q% qi srqqm^ qilr ^feqiqq ft ftra 
fqqff i3«qqr ^ inq #ei?qr =qr 3Tqi% ft =q ^ arr^ra^* 

It means : 

“ ‘ Devanampriya ’ (His Forlnnatc Majesty) King Priya- 
darSin (another name of ASoka) thus saysr^® 

“ In the year Hventy-six (elapsed) of my coronation this 
■document of law was caused by me to be recorded : 

“ The Eajfikas®^ of jiiine liave jurisdiction over the People 
who are numerous (hundreds of thousands). Those Bajukae 
who arc either over (the departments) of AbMMra (War) or 
Danda (Homo Administration) are made (declared) by me to 
be Protectors by themselves (‘ of sovereign jurisdiction, ’ 
dtmapatii/c). Why so ? So that the Eajuicas -without agitation 
and witli peace of mind {lit., without apprehension) may carry 
on the business, may administej- to the weal and happiness of 
the nation and tlm Jdnapada and may grant them anugrcdias. 

“ They shall know as to wlio are happy and who are in 
difficulty and distress. They will also get the Kation and the 


The dvuti is : 

gfqdnr qqqqnT ftq^iTrq 

qn%q>r q qsifq fqsrqf^wq tti# qraq q fq^qf^qq qiq qrif^ 
qitsftt sqqw q q;#iq fsr ff q f q fqgqfq ft qjraRr qratT arsiq^ 
fq sfqq =q qqfq ftrqq qqq^ qqq qiqqtqqiqfq i Matwa version, 

Epigraphia Indica, II. 253. 

20 ■ Thus says ’ — a style in royal documents to denote ‘ Procla- 
mations,’ ArthaSdstra, p. 71. 

See p. 299 above. 
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Janapaia advised by the Ecclesiastical Service. Thereby 
they (theE<^jujtas) may secure this world and the world beyond. 

“If the Eajukas disregard {laghanti = langhanii) my 
proclamations, my subordinate officers {purusTias, ef. Atilia- 
^a9tra, p. 24.5) will promulgate my opinion and orders.*^ 

“And they (Eajiikas) will advise the Provinces {Chalcani)^ 
which wish to serve the Eajukas, not me.^ Therefore let me 
indeed, consign the {Child) Subject to the viyaia (’ anxious ’). 
Xurse. The anxious Xurse becomes tranquil ; she w'ants to^ 
defend "well my Praja.“® 

“ In this manner my Eajukas have been made for the 
good and happiness of the Jdnapada. 

“ So that they may with peace of mind, without agitation 
and without any feeling of hostility (avimand) carry on business. 
I do make hereby my Eajukas independent in War and Peace 
(admlnis tration ) . 

“This indeed I desire, viz., that the sameness of civil and 
criminal justice should remain. And though fallen from 
Ijosition (avaUc = ava-rita)^^ my prayer®’ is that. . . .(etc.) ” 

The rule for the maintenance of which the emperor prays 
here is about allowing religious service to piiscneis under 
sentence of death. It is significant that tlie king now ‘ prays ' 
and does not ‘ command ’ as in other documents. In the 


Chhandam andni ; cf. dnam, Jdialta, I. 398. 

Biililer, Cha lidni, in the sense of ‘ some ones ’. The corrected 
reading is indicated by Prof. Ramavatara Sarma (Phjadaril-prasas- 
tayah, p. 33). 

^ A I (Mathia). Former reading t 

^I'T R etc. The last word has been taken as lajuJ^d. The 

Mathia plate (EpigrapMa Indica, II, p. 250) suggests an anusvdra. 
Without the anusvdra the meaning would be slightly changed : “ and 
they will advise the provinces, they the Bajukas, who do not wish 
to serve me ”. 

There is a double meaning intended in Pajam (‘ child ’ , 
‘ subjects ’) ; viyatd (‘ anxious ’, ‘ separating herself ’) ; and suliham 
‘palihatave (‘ defending’, ‘ snatching away ’). 

®“ Cf. the same formation in the Ydjasenyi, Samhitd. 

Avritti in this sense occxirs in the Vedic as well as later lite- 
rature, Monier-William, Diet., 1899, p. 156, d-vH. 
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next regnal year, probably a few months after signing this 
■document, the king composed a retrospect of his reign up to 
"the year of signing this Bajjuka decree. Evidently he then 
regarded the period of his rule as a past chapter and as distinct 
j from the period of mere reign thereafter. 

The passages in the Divydvaddna we have already seen. 
They clearly say that the Ministers including the Yuvaraja 
deprived the Maurya Emperor of his authority. 

The Jdnapada, as distinct from the Prajd and loJca ‘the 
people ’ (as in Pillar Proclamations IV and VII) is mentioned 
here, and it was for their benefit that the Rajukas wanted 
' independence. Tlic Jdnapada evidently supported the 
ministers. The Buddhist monks might well ciy at the fate 
that deprived the Emperor of India of his ai&varyya or sovereign 
authority. But they do not, as they could not, call the 
Ministers sinful for that. The Emperor bowed to the authority 
■of the laws of his country. The iioliticians under Ihe leader- 
ship of the polite but firm Radha-Gupta®^ and the Pauraa 
according to the Divydvaddna. listened to the sarcasms of 
^ the Emperor. — a feature in the Emperor’s language even in the 
inscription — and they let the otherwise great Emperor continue 
in the enjoyment of his throne and title and preach what they 
probably considered his ‘ sublime nonsense’. But the political 
writers do not seem to have let the license of monkish profes- 
■sions pass unnoticed. ‘ The dliarma of the king indeed is the 
suppression of the evil and tlie rearing up of the good and not 
the shaving of the head (becoming a Buddhist monk) or the 
^ .growing of matted hair.’®* 

We are thankful to Kalidasa for giving in one of his 
dramas®® an illustration of the working of 
Jfi“-TnKiUidfisa Council of Ministers. The scene is 

laid in the Sunga times. Agnimitra was 
ruling as a sub-king over the province of Vidi^a in the time of 

Probably a descendant of Vishnu-gupta (Kantilya). 
t:T^r f| ^ SRtTSTPCor 

^ I — Quotation in Niiivakydmriia, Cb. V. 

®® Mdlavilcdgnimitra (M. B. Kale’s ed.), Act V, pp. 903-08; 
Translation, pp. 59-00 (1922, published by Gopal Narayan & Co., 
Kalbadevi Boad, Bombay). 
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Pnabyamitra. After the snceessfal eonclnaion of a -war with th& 
king of Vidarhha, who had been a supporter of the late Maurya 
dynasty, the Prime Minister fcalled here Amaiya as in Mann’s- 
Code) sends a message to the king (Agnimitra ) ; “TTe” (the 
Council of 3Iini8ters) “Aat'e decided tchat is to be done iciih regard 
to VUlarbha ” {‘ Vidarbha-gatam anushtlieyam avndhariiam. 

asmdbhih’) I just msh to Tcnoio Your Majesty’s opinion. There- 
upon His Majesty intimates his own view, wiiich the Lord 
Chamberlain Maudgalya carries to the Council of the Prime 
Minister, On Ids return he congratulates the king and 
announces the rejily of the Prime Minister ; ‘ Happy is the 
insight of His Majesty ; such is also the judgment (‘darsanam’) 
of the Council-of- Ministers {Mantri- Parishat) ” ; whereupon 
the king concludes “ Thou, tell the Council of JTinisters- 
thus — ‘ please write to General Virasena to act accordingly’ 
The General was in command of the 6uhgan army of occu- 
pation. The full text is given below- from the edition of: 
Mr, M. li. Kale, with his English translaticn. 

trsn — [car. lect. t-1 

ii %si5TK^fsTi]r i 

i>JT^t3«r ii i ? ii 

tr^twr^TTf^ tk^qrrw i 
^i5fr — (3T^3^gT argtr?# i) 

n^riTT — urasr- 

»Trurarr?[ I 

(sRgtr) 

I ^ aitlT^r I%R21T% I 

fi%: I i i 

TS-’dll^tT’^T f5,Pig5^[ 
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Translation ; 

Chamberlain, — “ My lord, the introduction of another matteir 
did not allow me to tell it. The Prime Minister (Amatya) liegB to- 
say — ‘ TFe have decided hoio matters in connection with VidcaVka are 
to be settled ; we just wish to know Four Majesty’s opinion.’ 

King. — Maudgalya, 1 wish to establish a double monarchy 
with respect to those honoured cousins, Yajhasena and Madhavasena. 

Let the two govern separately the (territory lying on the 
Northern and Southern banks of the Varada, as the moon and the- 
sun rule, dividing between themselves, the night and the day (13). 

Chamberlain. — My lord, I sliall thus inform the Council of 
Ministers. 

King . — 

— [fionsents by a motion of his finger). 

(Exit Chamberlain.)' 

First Maiden. — /(Aside) Princess, it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the Prince will be established in half of the kingdom. 

Mdlavikd. — “ This should be considered a great thing, in the- 
first place, that he has been rescued from peril to his life. 

(Having entered) 

Chamberlain. — Victory to Your Majesty 1 My lord, the (Prime)* 
Minister respectfully says — Happy is Your Majesty’s idea ; such ia 
the view of the Ministers also. For, 

The two kings possessing royalty divided (equally) between 
them, and causing no disturbance owing to mutual restraint, wilL 
abide by your command, as the two horses bearing the yoke (of 
a chariot, the weight of which is) equally divided, and barmleBB^ 
being mutually restrained, follow the will of the charioteer (14). 

King. — Tell the Cabinet then to send a despatch to General 
Virasena to this effect. 

This shows that the constitutional pracfice in the days of 
Kalidasa was that the Council of Ministers was vested with the* 
authority to decide upon tlie course of action to he. taken even 
in matters of a conquered territory — ^whether in appointing- 
feudatories or establishing direct Government. The Ministry 
first decided the matter themselves and then consulted the- 
king’s wishes. The practice was well enough established to be 
enacted on the stage before princes and the public. 


I am thankful to Mr. B. Upadhyaya for drawing my atten- 
tion to the correct text. In some editions the text is corrupt and 
meaningless. Mr. Kale bases his text on the editions of S. P. Pandit,. 
Appa Sastri, and S. S. Ayyar. , 
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Before we close this brief surTey of Hindu Ministry let 
us note a few more details about their 
‘^Sr.&oretaries Composition. Each minister had two 
junior ministers or Under-Secretaries.®^ 
The chief of the three was distinguished by the title Mahdmdtra’ 
‘ Of great measure Thus the Mahd-SdndhivigraMlca, for in- 
stance, of inscriptions is a Mahdmdtra, the senior minister in 
■charge of foreign affairs, while the simple Sdndhhigrahika is a 
junior minister. In the Gupta inscriptions and seals we hare 
a class designated as Kumdrdmdtyas. Their position in the 
Oupta period seems to be that of Junior ministers.®® With re- 
gard to the Danda-ndyaka (p. 320 below) class we have in the 
<Jupta iuscrixjtions Mahd-danda-ndyaka, Danda-ndyaka and 
Dan^ndyaka-Kunidrdmdtya. 

The ministers were transferred from one iDortfolio to an- 
Transfers other.®^ The transfers were made every 

three years, or after every five, seven or teu 
years.®® For “authority should not be given in one’s 

®® ^uhranltiadra, II. 100-10 — 

5 I II 

®® There are KumdrdmcUyas in Nalada seals as district officers. 
Kumdrdmdtya (‘ Prince Minister ’) originally was a title of the highest 
■distinction, as it appears from Bhasa {Pratijnd Taugandhardyaiia, II). 
J.B.O.R.S., XVII. 399. (The title ‘ Prince Minister ’ was conferred 
■on men even who were not princes of the blood.) Kumdrdmdtya 
thus should be the highest Minister, but in Gupta times his position 
■seems to be that of a junior officer. See also Bhat^a-Bhaskara cited 
nbove p. 295 above) who regards Kumdra-Adhyaksha as the highest 
minister. 

®* Sukranltiadra, II. 107-13 — 

T%t 

•(! 

31B: ?:gT d 1 

^^I5f xfRB BIS II 

®® Ibid., II. 110— 
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hand for a long time. A capable minister should be 
put in charge of another work (department), and a new 
competent man should step into his shoes.” The rules of 
three-yearly transfer and of five-yearly transfer are referred, 
to as ‘ dlmrma ’ or law by Asoka in his inscriptions at Bhauli 
and Jaugada (separate proclamations). The whole Council. 
{Varga) of Ministers (Maliamdtras) went out or rather were 
‘ made to go out to quote the language of the Emperor, 
every three or five years. The process is officially called anu- 
samyana, that is, ‘ regular departure which may be compared 
with the word ‘ anugata ’ in the above quotation from the 
^ukraniti and with ‘ anusamyantu ’ in the Rdmayaija?^ In. 
the Bdmdyana it comes in connection with the ‘ going out ’ of 
guards to the passes on the route which Bharata was shortly 
to use. 

As in other matters, e.g., in the coronation, so in the exer- 
cise of the executive power each of the four 
Castere^resentation Qiyjjsions of the Hindu Society was. 

represented. The coronation details given 
by Hilakantha and Mitrami^ra show that ministers were taken, 
from all the Famas up to the last days of Hindu rd^me. The 
Makdblidrata gives a list of thirty-seven Ministers recruited, 
on the principle of representation from each varna: four 
Brahmins, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas and three 
Sudras, and finally one ^uta wdio was of the mixed caste. The 
remarkable point is that the largest class (VaiSya) had the 
largest number in the Ministry. The 6udra and the Brahmin 
are almost equally divided. The real ministry, as it cays, waft 
composed of eight members only.®’ 


Sukranitisara, II. 79. 13; Konow, A.S.I., 1913-14, p. 113 — 

T%qcrr Rneqf»T; 'Fstt: =^1 1 

<11% #T^nC5Fi: II 

‘Let the gviards go out (after the Silpins) who know the passeft 
on the way.’ 

Mahdbhdraia, Sdnti, Ch. 85, 7—11 (Kumb.). 
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The designations of the Ministers in Gnpta times changed. 

We have already seen the SdndkivigmMIca 
Gupte t”mea°”“ Superseding the old term Buta. Tliis was 
evidently necessary to avoid confusion and 
distinguish the Minister of Biplomacy from tlie Ambassador. 
We do not find Mantrin used in the inscriptions of the period. 
Here again a desire to use an unambiguous expression seems to 
have operated. For, the minister Dandanayaica or rather 
Maha-Bandanayaka appears to have taken its place. In 
Mann {XI. 100), Bandaneiritra is distinguished from Sendpaiya 
and means the leadership of the administration, -which in view 
of Manu’s definition of Amatya's jurisdiction {amdtye daneja 
dyattah. Mann, VII. 56) means the authority of the Piinie 
Minister. Malm-Bandandyaka, therefore, ‘ vested inili the 
■leadcrshiji of Bancla ( or administration) ’ would signify the 
minister in charge of administration or the Pi iine Minister, 
This appears to be the more natural interpretation as against 
the one given by Pleet, i.e., ‘the leader of the forces ’ (G.I.I., 
III, p. 16 n.), for the ministers who bear that title in the in- 
scriptions were civilian officers as proved by their other titles. 
Purther, in that period the militarj' minister seems to be 
■designated Balddhikrit (Ibid., p. 210) and 3IahdhaUdhikrit 


(p. 109). 

The rule of transfer noticed above is illustrat(>d bj' the 
occurrence of the ministerial designations in the docmiicnts of 
the period. Harishena, avIio, as the great inscription of 
Samudra-Gupta says (Fleet, C.I.I., III. 10), was closely asso- 
ciated with the Emperor and who is described to have gained 
inspiration for his Kdvya from that association, was Mahd- 
Bandandyaka. He had been a Junior Minister of Diplomacy 
before. But at the time the Kdrya of Harisheiia was actually 
inscribed he w'as no more MaJid-Bandandyaka. At that time 
the office was held by another learned gentleman, Tila-Bhattaka. 
Past ministers were allowed the courtesy of the employment of 
their late official designations in official documents, e.g., the 
father of Harishena who had been Malid-Bandandyaka in 
former times is mentioned with that designation in Samudra- 
Gupta ’s record. 

Charters of grant made by kings in the Gupta period are 
•countersigned by one of the ministers, the Sdndhivigrahika. 
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According to Brihaspati a document of gift should obtain the 
endorsement ‘ jnatammayd’ or “noted by 
Charters nie ” from the office of the Sdndhi- 

*by MiSters vigraMka?^ Brihaspati ’s law code was a 
work of the period and tliis provision is of 
importance. It shows that the charters which bear the name of 
that minister or his office were really noted by his department. 
This procedure throws light on the constitutional position of 
the ministers in that period. Even a humble gift had to be 
sanctioned by the ministry and it was .sanctioned on their 
behalf by the Sdndlii-vigraMka who apparently had to consider 
whether the gift was right frem the point of view of the foreign 
•department. Donees might be outsiders come in the kingdom, 
they might be enemy spies ; the foreign office, therefore, was 
the first authority to sanction or to reject the gift which would 
be passed as a matter of course by tlie other members of the 
government. The charters bear the countersignature of the 
officer or his assistant who passed it last. He is called Dutaka 
or ‘ despatcher ’. The copirer-plate grant made by king 
Hastin®® in the year corresponding to 610 A.O. is first sanc- 
tioned by Makdsdndhi-vigrahika Vidhudatta and finally passed 
by the senior minister of the army, MalidbalddliikHt, Nagasimha 
who signs as the JDutaka. Another grant made by a contempo- 
rary of HastiiA® is signed by a man who has no official title ; 
it is not countersigned by any minister and it is recorded to 
have been made on the oral order of the ruler. The charter 
has no JDiitaka either. It is evident that the grant did not pass 
through the Council as there was no written order of the ruler. 
It might have been made from the private lands of the donor. 

It is a known fact that Ceylon had numerous institutions 
in common with India. In fact both had 

Illustrations of the practically the same civilization, and from 
practice from ^ . . „ . ^ ^ , 

Ceylon that point of vicw Ceylon was a part of 

India. A Ceylonese friend of mine has 
often told me that the history of India can never be complete 


®® Quoted by Viramxtrodaya, p. 102— 

Itlff I 

®9 C.I.I., III, p. 108. 

■*® Ibid., p. 115. 

11 
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•without the history of Ceylon. It must be admitted that it 
is true. Here we have an illustration. In India while we 
lost our institutions under stress from outside and decay from 
within, they lived longer in the island girt by the great sea- 
moat. As late as the middle of the tenth cenutry A.C. the 
orders issued by the king are orders of the Council or His 
Majesty-in-Council (Sablid). All the members of the Council 
sign the document. See for instance the record of king Abha- 
salamevan edited by Dr. Wikramasinghe in EpigrapMa- 
Zeylanica, Volume II, p. 1, where the whole Council conjointly 
makes the gift, the grant of prmlege : 

“ Whereas it was decreed by His Majesty-in-Council, we, 
all of us, namely, Manitila, Kiliyem and Gangulhusu Aga- 
boyim- • -and KavasilangS Gavayimhave conjointly with due 
inaugural ceremonies (abMsheMdi) granted (the following 
immunities to the village Itnarugama in the distiict of • • • - 
. • • •” (p. 5). 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Law and Administration of Justice 

Apart from the operation of the Coronation-Oath, the 
K n der th checks and limitations imposed by the 

Paura-Jdnapada and the Council, there ■was 
the all-powerful Law, the Common, Law of 
the Hindus, which is declared again and again to bo above 
the king and as the king of kings.^ In Manu the king is made 
liable to be fined.* His powers and obligations are defined in 
the law-sutras and law-books as part and parcel of the law 
■(in chapters on Constitutional Law, the RdjacUiarma or ‘ Laws 
for Kings ’). Even in the palmiest days of Hindu Monarchy, 
neither in the Mdnava-Pharma-Sastra nor in the Artha-^dstra, 
was the king placed above the law. He could make new laws 
according to the Ariha-^dstra, according to Manu he could not 
d .0 so ; but when he could make laws he passed only regulatory 
laws® and not laws substantive or laws making him arbitrary. 

The judges in Persia under Cambyses “ found a law that 
the Persian king might do whatever he pleased”.* But such a 
finding was impossible to be come to by Hindu judges and 
lawyers ; so much so that even the author of the Artha-Sdstra 
tells his prince that destruction befalls an arbitrary king.® 

The administration of justice under Hindu monarchy 
remained always separate from the exeou- 
ExMutive L“arate tive, and generally independent in form and 

ever independent in spirit. The reason for 
this was that laAvyers were axipointed Judges, and lawyers as 
a rule were from amongst the Brahmins. It was in the pre- 
■classical period (1000 B.C.-500 B.C.) while the Hindu king was 

* See the quotation in the Vyavasthd Darparia. 

® ‘ ‘ 'WTaere common man would be fined one Karshapana the 
king shall he fined one-thousand ; that is the settled law,” VIH. 
336— 

WrTn srsi: i 

® Artha- Sdstra, Bk. 1, Ch. 3 ; 3 (p. 11). 

* Bawlinson, Herodotus, II, p. 488. 
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putting or had put on a new garb, that the Brahmin trans- 
formed himself from the humble position of the ‘ Euxjeater of 
Songs’ (‘Brahmana’) into a political estate. The priest -Brahmin 
became distinct from the Brahmin of politics and ordinary 
life. The two divisions are clear in the ^atapatha Bralmana, 
At the coronation ceremony, as we have seen, after the con- 
secration the priest as such does homage to the king, and the 
Brahmin as an estate of the realm does homage along wilh the 
Kshatriyas and others. The class which was midway between 
the priestly and the non-priestly Brahmins was of the Mahasala 
Brahmins (p. 272 above), the Brahmins of study and action. 
They mainly devoted their energies to sciences like dliarmay 
law, politics and cognate subjects. In the Jdial-as we have the 
Purohita politician and Brahmin ministers as cmbcdinients of 
political wisdom and moral rectitude. To this class belcrgcd 
the judges. Under the common law the culprit who had 
committed a crime was to be punished by the king. But 
under dharma law' he w'as also to be punished for the sin im- 
plied in the crime.® The latter jurisdicticn. was relegated to 
the Brahmin. This was because not only he was an expert in 
the matter, but also because Brahmin culprits rvcie to be dealt 
with who Avere to be judged by one w'ho rvas their equal and 
Avho could have no hesitation in puirishing them in matters 
of dharma delinquency. The Brahnrin for the dharma ad- 
ministration Avas thus absolutely necessary. We find this 
jurisdiction being exercised by the Purohita in the JdiaJcas, 
He at the same time heard and decided, sitting along AA'itli 
Other officers (probably non-Brahmins), cascrs of secular law'. 
Law proper and laAV ecclesiastical in administration tended to 
unite into one and unite in the hand of the Brahmin judge. 
And the Brahmin Avas fairly above the influence of the king. 

Then the law'-court bore the ancient Vedic name, the 
Soft fed. As the Council of Ministers 
retamed the traces of their independent 
origin so did the Sana. The judges w'ere alwnys helped 
by the community in' the administration of justice. They 
made up the Sabhd and w'ere, to quote a modern W'ord, the 
jury of the court. 

“ This is discussed in my Tagore Lectures, X. 
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Their number -was odd, to provide for voting (p. 95, n. 
14, above) ; and it was enjoined on them to speak according^ 
to law. A jury which kept its mouth shut or spoke what i» 
not Bharma, was considered immoral.® 

In tlie court-scene of the MriclichliaJcatika, which I regard 
as the product of the third century A.C.,’1hc jury is mentioned.® 
The function of the jury we find defined in the Sukraniti as well 
as in Brihaspati and Narada" ; it deserves notice. Tliere the jury 
is to be composed of 7, 5, or 3,® and they are defined as “ the 
examiners of the cause, ” Avhile the judge, their president, is 
the “ sijcakcr ” and the king as carrying out the xmnishment. 
In the Mrichhakatika the judge says, ‘ We are authority in. 
deciding tlic guilt or othcrAvise. The rest is in the hands of 
the king ’.i® It Avas the jury’s separate proAunce {karma 
■proktam pritkak pritliak : Brihaspati) to consider the truth or 


® Narada, Intro., III. 18 (»i« sa aciblia yaira na santi vfiSdhd, 
vriddhd na te ye na vadanti dharmam). 

“ Either the Judicial Assembly must not be entered at all, or 
a fair opinion delivered. That man who, either stands mute or 
delivers an opinion contrary to justice is sinner.” Nai-ada, Intro. 
III. 10 (Jolly). 

’ In its time the Ivushan coin NanaJea was current. 

® Mrichchhakatika, Act IX, A'erse 14 — 

® SuJcranltisdra, IV. 5. 20—27 — 

gn issr 5r4isf4 i 
AT^rTi^gr ?rr ii 

» » • 

See also Ibid., 14, 17 — 

iwr vin%3 ' 

— Ibid., 40 ; BrihaSmati in Viramitrodaya, p. 42. CJ. Narada, Intro., 
II. 45.—“ One d||||bmned by the Judges shall be punished by the 
king according “ Justice is said to depend upon the 

Jury.” Narada, I^Sklll. 6. 

3ii 4 ^4 swioni i tf3 3 ^rsir Act. ix. 
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otberwise of the eauBe brought before the court. Thus even 
urheu juslice was duspeiuied by royal judges there was a safe- 
gnard against the leanings of the judge. 

We baTB already seen that the king by himself “was not 
allowed to hear cases.^^ He heaid cases 
*^**S*Jii^^*^ Bitting in his Council which included the 
Chief Justice. These were eases which 
Trent on a^ipeal to him as the highest coxirt of appeal.^® 
This is indicated hy the authorities quoted helow and still 
more clearly by the case decided hy King Tasaskaia noted 
in the Bdjatarangini (Ch. VI). The ax)pellant had lost his 
case in all the lower courts and now he apfiealed from the 
judgment of the Justices to King YaSaskara. He heard it in 
Council along with the judges of the capital who had already 
heard the matter. The practice of the king hearing original 
cases must have been given up very early as there is scanty 
evidence showing that it was ever done in post-Veclic times. 

As the king could not govern by himself personally, so he 
was not allow'ed to administer justice, as pointed out above, 
by himself. This was not only the opinion of the code-wiiteis 
but also the opinion of the con.stitutiona] lawyers who prohibit 
the king to decide cases by himself.®* 


In the theory the king always presided over the court, 
whether he was present there or not.®* 
decree given under the seal of the 
court was called a document given by 
the king. When a man was summoned to attend the court 


®® Naiada, Intro., I. 3.5— ‘ Jni%^5F:JT% T»Kf: ’ ; Hrihaspati, I. 24. 

< ’ {sSmriU Chandrikd). 

®* Narada, Intro., I. 7 ; Briliaspati, I. 29 ; Yajnavalkya, II. 30. 
®® SukranUisdra, IV. 5. 5-6 — 

'Trqrfor qn^r: ^ZOf!Tr|[=q: I 

1?% =q UT?: II 

®* Vlmmilrodaya, pp. 39-42 ; Manu, VIII. 1. 19. 
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it "was supposed that the king called him. The language of the’ 
law-books invariably employs the W'ord ‘king ’ as doing all 
matters of legal execution, and the commentators explain, 
that the ‘ king ’ there means only the officer. 

Records of cases decided were kept. Such records are' 
Records kept mentioned as early as the JdtaJcas, 
ViniscUaya-pvstaka is mentioned in Vol. 
Ill, p. 292. Even laws of procedure of a monarchy inscribed, 
on gold tablets are referred to in Vol. V, p. 125. That the 
records were kept in the time of the law-books is evidenced, 
by themselves. 


Justice was administered openly (‘ narahasi ’) not in. 
‘private ’i® and never by one judge. 

According to the ideal which prevailed in the time of 
the JdtaJcas right administration of 
Proper justi^oo^and fall j-psulted in a fall of litigation.^' 

Of course the same result would follow 
equally from an unjust administ ration. There is however 
no allusion to such a state of affairs. Constitutionally the 
latter Avas impossible in view of the legal sanction.^® 


An incidental reference to actual administration of justice 
„ , , is found in the Pali Canon. It throws a 

Sudatta vs. Prince Jeta , , . , . 

flood of light on the purity of justice, 

disclosing a real rule of law. 

In the Vinaya Pi taka, Ghullavagga, VI. 4. 9, the case of the 
Anatha-Pinijika versus Jeta, the Prince Royal, which was 
decided by the Court of ^ravasti, the then capital of Oudh, is 
related to show the great devotion of the Anatha-PingLika to 
the 6akya Teacher and not to record any extraordinary judicial 
decision. Sudatta, who was generally called the Anatha- 
Pin(Jika {“ Orphans’’ co-parcener”) on account of his kindness 
to orphans, was an ordinary citizen — a grihapati — a leading 
and rich merchant ; Jeta was o^e of the princes of the blood. 


E.g., see Vasishtha, p. 55. 

^® S ukranltisara, IV. 5. 6 (see quotation on p. 230 above). 
Jdtaka, II, p. 2. 

7^® Manu, VII. 28 ; Brihaspati, II. 28 ; of, the revolution related 
in the MrichchTiakatika. 
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The latter had a garden “not too far from the toini and not 

too near, convenient for going and coming well-fitted 

for a retired life.” The liberal Anatha-Pindiha thought of 
huving this garden for the nse of the Buddha whom he had 
invited from Eajagriha. He went to Prince Jeta and said 
to him, “ Yonr Highness, let me have tout garden to make an 
Arama (rest-house) on it.” “ It is not, O gentleman, for sale, 
unless it is laid over vsith crores (of money xntees).” “ I take, 
Tour Highness, the garden (at this price).” 

“ Xo, gentleman, the garden has not been taken. ” 
Then they asked the lords of justice whether the garden was 
bonght (lit., taken) or not. And the lords decided thus : 
' Your Highness fi.xed the price and the garden has been taken. 

On obtaining the decree while the Anatha-Pindika had a 
part of the garden covered with gold coins, the rest was 
relinquished by the Prince without further payment. 

Here we have a Prince and a private citiaen submitting 
their case to the law-court and the court deciding against a 
Eoyal Prince, and the Prince accepting that decision, — all as a 
matter of course. The case attracted attention not for the 
principle of offer and acceptance, not as illustrating the inde- 
pendence of the judges, but as observed above, on account 
of the devotion of tlie charitable citizen to the Teachc-r. The 


Text— Ch. VI. 4. 9— 

R I 5?RWi STR i 

aiRiur % I ^ ntffrr aiittur !% i uifar nf^r r fillip 

5""^ I 3^11. 3Ttil aPTVr ^ 

•anrrur % i 

The above has been translated in the Sacred Boo7:^ of the East, 
pp. 187—88, by Messrs. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg as follows : — 
“ He went to Jeta the Knmara, and said to liim, ‘ Sir, let me have 
your garden to make an Ardma on it ’. ‘ It js not, sir, for sale, even 
for (a sum. so great that the pieces of money would be suiTicient 
to cover it if they were laid side by side.’ ‘ I take, sir, the garden 
at the - price.* ‘ 2s o, O house-holder, there w'as no bargain meant.* 
Then they asked the lords of justice whether a bargain of sale had 
been made or not. And the lords decided thus: ‘ The Ardma is 
taken, sir, at the price which you fixed.’ ” 
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legal procedure is described as a mere occurrence of ordinary 
life. Hence the names of the Hindu Gascoignes have not been 
mentioned ; they in the eyes of their contemporaries, did 
nothing extraordinary in giving that decision. 


The Prddvivdka acted in two official capacities. He was 
the First (‘ Foremost ’) Judge and he was 
^'"and Juatior'^ Minister of Justice. We shall note 

below his functions as the Minister of 
Justice in comparison with the functions of the Pan^ila* 
Minister who was the Minister of Law. 


It is remarkable that the Minister of Justice and the 
Minister of LaAv took precedence over several of their civil 
colleagues. The premier position in the Council was occupied 
by the Pratinidlii. The Pradltdiia,-° who was the President 
of the Council, came next. After them came the Minister of 
War or Saehiva, and the Foreign Minister or Mantrin, who 
were responsible for peace and war. Next in precedence were 
the Minister of Law and the Minister of Justice. 


Firstly, as the Chief Justice, the Prddvhdlca (lit., the 
First Judge) presided over the Supreme Court in the capital 
of the kingdom. Next, as the Minister of Justice he prescribed 
the laAv of procedure after ascertaining the opinion of the 
majority of a jury on the subject and then ‘ advising ’ the 
King accordingly. It is thus described in the SuJeraniti: 

“ The Prddvivdka along with the members of the jury 
sitting in a meeting may ascertain by majority of opinion the 
procedure laws, instituted by himself and those come down : 
Avhere human proof — by witnesses, documents, past and adverse 
enjoyment — was to be employed, and iu which cases divine 
proof (oaths, ordeals) was to prevail, where interpretation was 
to be allowed, where a matter was to be proved by direct 
evidence (361^), where inference and analogy (sJ'TJTR) 

were to be resorted to, where opinion of the community, and 
where jurisprudence should be followed ; and the Prddvivdka- 


The officer was alive in Gupta times when in inscriptions we 
find Mahd-Pradkdna (see Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions). 
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then, (lit., ‘having considered and ascertained these’) shall 
always advise the King.”" 

The Minister of Law, on the other hand, who is elsewhere 
called the DharrnddhiMrin, is called the Pandiia (the Learned 
Minister) in the iukranlti, and his duties are thus defined ; 

“ The Pandiia'i having considered what ancient and present 
laws arc at present followed hy the community, which of 
them arc approved in the codes and which laws now offend 
:against jurisprudence, and which of them are opposed to the 
community and jurisprudence, shall rejcmmend to the King 
laws which secure happiness both here and hereafter.”" 

• This affords a glimpse into the Hindu method of legal 
reform. Hindu Law was normally considered traditional and 
SIS such could not, in theory, he altered by direct or avowed 
changes introduced by the State. The law was, however, 
■occasionally altered by direct legislation" and more generally 
by interpretation, and also by new' treatises fathered on 
ancient names, e.g., the Pfarada Smriii. Over and above 
these there was the agency of the two law' ministers. The 
ministers rejected such laws as having regard to the circum- 
stances of the community and public weal were deemed undesir- 
able to be put into operation. They also took into consider- 
ation the popular view' with regard to the current law'S. This 
method of legal pruning and regard for the popular opinion 
resulted in the modification of laws and in effect acted as new 

f^5?TtftTt’-T?Tr5ir'T ^3 1% i 

— Sukraniti, II. 96-98. 

5riR''Rr i 

%sg;Tr ii 

^■T ytiviqrj;. n 

— Sukraniti, II. 99-100. 
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legislation. It seems that the different treatises on Hindu 
Law differing from each other and modifying earlier laws, 
have been the works of Ministers of Law. 

The most pronounced feature of Hindu Polity was the 
jSa6/io dominating position of Law throughout 

history. It was so when the law was 
administered by the communal Sabhd and it remained so when 
the law was administered by the royal Sabha. The Sabba- 
had not the same history as the ‘ Court ’. It was not an 
outcome of the King’s household but of the Vcdic folk-assem- 
bly. History was against a possibility of the Sabha becoming- 
the foot-stool of the throne. A’iHien it became the king’s 
right and duty to maintain the administration of justice, he 
exercised it in accordance with the condition laid do-wn and. 
accepted through the Coronation Oath. He had to administer 
scrupulously the law of the country. Then, there was the 
Brahmin agency which always balanced and counterpoised 
the estate of sword and the estate of wealth. When undue 
interference was feared, it was laid down that the king must 
abide by the opinion of the PradvivaJeaJ* 


f^rf: Narada ; see p. 206 above. For details 

OH tlie adniiiiisbratioii of justice the reader is referred to the 
author’s Tagore Law Lectures. 
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Fixed taxes 


Taxation 

The Hindu theory of taxation is of immense importance 
from the constitutional point of xiew. 
Taxes bad been fixed by La^v and the 
scales had been embodied in the Sacred Common Law. The 
consequence was that whatever the form of government, the 
matter of taxation w’as not an object of the ruler’s caprice. 
Xo friction could tiierefore legally ai.’ise between the Crown 
and the People on tlie question of taxation. The main source 
of friction and of oppression was thus guarded against. 

That the constitutional law’ of taxation was a living law 
regulating life, is borne out by pieces of 
historical evidence. For instance, in the 
inscription of Queen BalaSri of the Satavahana family, it is 


Legal effect 


proclaimed that liev son levied taxes in accordance with the 
sacred law. Other inscriptions jioint to the same conclusion.^ 
Literature has some curious instances proving the inviolability 
of the taxes fixed by the law. Chandra gujil a the Great had 
to raise money, presumably for his intended w ar with Seleukos. 
He and his great Chancellor Kautilya were at theij' Avit’s end 
to collect a sufTicient amount of money ; the legal taxes Avere 
not productive enough for the purpose. They had to, as is 
evident from the Artlia-jSdstra, take recourse to odd methods, 
which demonstrate the majesty of the Ibav on the one hand 
and the inconvenience of a rigid legal revenue on the other. 
Chandragupta asked his people to giA'e him money as a ‘ token 
of affection ’ {Pranaya). Tie also raised money from temples.* 
Patanjali AATiting under the reign of Pushyamilra A\hile com- 
menting on Panini, V. 3. 99, humorously remarked that the 
Mauryas avIio w’anted gold raised it by instituting images of 


1 Archccological Survey Report of Western India, Vol. IV, p. 108 ; 

JEpigraphia Jndica, VIII, p. 60 — 1. 3; 

p. 44, line 14. Cf. also “ That avaricious king, Avho foolishly 
oppresses his subjects by levying taxes not sanctioned by^ the Sastras, 
is said to Avrong his OAvn self.” — Mahahhdrata, Sdnti-Parvan, LXXI, 
15. 


* Artha-Sdslra, pp. 241-42. 
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gods for worship.® In the Jaina tradition, Chanakya is alleged 
to have issued eight hundred million debased silver coins 
called kdrslidpavMS to fill the treasury All these facts indicate 
a very great urgency, and at the same time a scrupulous 
respect for the letter of the law. 

The revenue raised by taxes was under the control of the 
Oouncil of Ministers who were also vested with the power of 
collecting the revenue. As early as the fourth century B.O., as 
we And from Megasthenes (p. 310 above), the department of 
the Exchequer was under the Ministry, whose history does not 
begin there but goes back to the Vedic Batnins and the Eatnin 
Treasurer. The evidence of Bharadvaja (pp. 310 and 311) is 
also decisive and goes back beyond the fourth century B.C. 
The Ministry collected revenue and disbursed expenditure 
according to him. 

Apart from the question of amount and collection of taxes, 
„ ... the taxes theinselvcs were regarded in 

Taxes as king’s wages , .... 

Hindu politics as wages of the king for 
the service of administration : 

'iHtnun ii 

“ The one-sixth Bali tax, import and export duties, fines 
.and forfeitures collected from offenders — gathered in accord- 
ance with the Sastras (law and constitution), as your wages 
{vetanena), shall constitute your revenue.”® 

Harada also ordains : 

“ Both the customary receipts of a king and what is 
called the sixth of tlie produce of the soil, form the royal 
revenue, the reward for the protection of his subjects.”® 

The theory is as ancient as the Artha-Sdstra of Kaujiilya 
(300 B.C.), or we should say, it is anterior to 300 B.C. for it 
is quoted in the Arlha-Sdsira. The taxes were regarded as the 


® Jayasival, Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 51. 

® Such silver-coated (copper-core) puch-inarked coins of Maurya 
age have been found from the Maurya level at Pataliputra, and are 
in the Patna Museum. 

® Malidbhdrata, Sdiiii-Parvan, LXXI. 10. 

« Narada, XVIII. 48 (Jolly). 



smuu poury 


■wa^ *4. ithe Ipraf , the ws^es wHik'Js were ^oeem-djiig to the 
theffty meniwiaed slwire tp. 259 ulioTe) bj ihe ©rj®piEal wntiact 
’beitweejn. the first King and tlic Veople. The Itii'eli'tT to tliat 
(eoiitrauet, ancottling to t?iie theory, la-as the CT'eaior iiimself. 
It was Hie isrliO reeonu'iWiiidfMj JiSaua to the ^eejtle h.-r elet-Tion. 


The wage-theory was further deTe]ti][.Hrd hj j-t'hiical 
»eien.ti«tK and iTinied iJQl'O tviiiiT we may 
ealD a dirine theory of taxaik-ij. I can- 
not do 'better than quote that Theory in 
the language of the Bcienti^t himself : 

*r#rFr?«n y^wi ^ '57- 'i 

jigjTjn % ef^rr ti 


“ God has made the King, though xnaster :it fcrm. the 
Bcrvant of the People, getting Mg wages ;(giiBtexi.:TC'e) in taxes 
for the jjurpose of eontinuons protection and growth. ' 

la other w'ordg, the 3iIa«ter-Servant of the Feopje has his 
wage or maintenance fixed by dixiiifc antboriiT he was not 
to take more, for he was not entitled to more. The tiuhject, 
really, the 5Ia«ter, was bound to " protect ' the ting, as 
proraiswl by the jiriest on his behalf at the coronation tp. 211 
above) by giving him Ms lawful maintenance, his share 
(gvabhaga). 


Here we have the argnment-s (p. 23-3 above j of the- iU’d?'«it‘a- 
dhurma-fidrtra turned to yield a divine origin cf king s servi- 
tude. Diamond cuts diamond. In the land of IJsanas and Bha- 
radvaja, a theory ascribing divine personality to kingship — 
a potential licence for autocracy — could never be tolerated. 
It was opposed to the trend of past history. Hence to cut 
‘ 3Iana ’ the teacher of men, the Hindu sought out ' Sukia ’ 
the Teacher of Oorls. 


Protection and 
alle^iADce 


The theory that the taie.s were wages for protection was 
so ingrained in the constitution that even 
partial failure of protection was deemed 
to entitle the subject to claim refund of 
wages in jtroitortion to the loss. And those claims, as we 
have seen, had to be allow'ed either in the shape of concessions 
or actual jjayment (p. 271 above). The subject thought that the 


* &uUran%liadra, 1. 188. 
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servant-king was not fulfilling his obligation. He thought 
that the compact was not fully kept and he threatened, as 
the Artha-Sdstra says (XIII. 1, p. 394), to migrate to the 
«nemy country. In other Avords, the subject threatened to 
transfer allegiance. The MahdbTiarata says the same thing 
when it sanctions the abandonment of that king who fails 
to protect.® He is like a ship which leaks, that is, dangerous 
to remain with ; and he is like the barber who Avishes to go to 
the forest, evidently to become an ascetic. The barber has 
left his clientele and master, and broken his contract of service. 
He is fit to be given up and another barber is to be appointed 
to the household. Similarly the king who failed in his duty 
was worthless, fit to bo given up. The relation between the 
king and the subject is proved to have ended by the very fact 
of the former's incapacity. The tie of allegiance is deemed 
dissolved the moment the king failed to fulfil his duty of 
protection, and the subject Avas free to employ another servant- 
master instead. This was a natural corollary to the theory of 
taxation and the king’s legal position. 

The canons of taxation settled by constitutional writers 
_ -X .. agree Avitli the telos for Avhich the Hindu 
state was created, namely, ‘ for pros- 
perity, land -culture, Avealth and well-being ’ (p. 216 above). 

The mainstay of revenue Avas the king’s fixed bJidga or 
the ‘ share ’ of produce of agriculture. His ‘ share ’ in mer- 
chandise sold in the market Avas ‘ one-tenth ’ or so according 

« 

® stsfJT fiti ' 4^*1 ii v ^ ii 

« ♦ * ♦ 

*23 11 11 

11 ii 

Ti 5 tT 5 T ^riut i 

JTTJT 4 :riT =^1 uiTrs ^ sriNfUi 11 11 

— XII. 57 ( = 50 Kumbakonam). 

The Manu cited here is the author of a work on politics called 
evidently ltdjadharma. The work which Avas probably of a school 
is quoted by Kautilya as the ‘Manavas’. 
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to circumstances.® There -were however some other sources 
of revenue which are at present called excise and customs 
(sulka). In the regulation of these the king had a somewhat 
free hand. The later law-books attempted even to regulate 
these by fixed laws. Yet they could not exhaust the list and 
a greedy or needy sovereign could find some loop-hole. The 
TTandas are accused to have taxed hides or furs. Evidently these 
articles had not been taxed before. There was a vast trade 
in skins or furs betw'een the Magadha Empire and the 
Himalayan countries as the Art1ia-i§dstra^° proves. These 
imports when taxed by the predecessors of Chandragupta gave 
rise to accusations of greed. Evidently it was with reference 
to such occasions and opportunities and the realijiaticn of the 
bhdga in general that canons of taxation were evolved and 
settled . 

The general principles of Hindu taxation are : 

(1) In taxation the king ‘ should not by greediness 

destroy his owm foundations as well as those of 
others.’ i’- 

(2) Subjects may be taxed in a wny that they may 

remain strong to bear future burdens and, if neces- 
sary, heavier ones, “If the calf is permitted to 
suck it grows strong, O Bharata, and can bear 
(heavy weight) and pain.” The king should milch 
taxes keeping the above principle in view. Over- 
milching is to weaken the calf and consequently 
harms the milcher himself, 


» Cf. Mcanu, VII. 130-32 ; Gautama, X. 24-27; Vasishtha, XIX. 
20-27 ; Aijastamha, II. 10, 20, 9 ; Vishnu, III. 22-25 ; Baudhayana, 
1. 10. 18. 1. 

1® XI. 2. 

MahabMrata, XII. 87. 18 — 

^ qiqi =qifq i 

Ibid., XII, 87. 20-21— 

II 

^ WM i 

il ^ II 
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(3) It is not the heavily-taxed realm -which executes 

great deeds but the moderately taxed one, avIicec 
ruler not sacrificing the power of defence, manages 
administration economically. The subjects oppose 
that king who is extravagant in administration 
(‘ eating too much 

(4) The great principle emphasised is that taxation 

should be such that it may not be felt by the 
subject. The ruler should act like a bee which 
collects honey without causing jiain to the plant.^® 

(5) In raising taxes higher it should be done ‘little by 

little when the realm’s prosperity is increasing 
The process must be mild so that the realm might 
not turn reslive.^® 

On collection of taxes : 

(6) Taxes should be levied "in proper place”, “in 

proper time ” and “ in proper form They should 
never be realised by a painful mode — “milch the 
cow but do not bore the udders ”.i® 


13 MahabMrata, XII. 41. 22— 

14 Ibid., XII. 87. 19— 

“ Eating ” {khad) is a technical term for taxation even in the 
Brahmana period. 

15 Ibid., XII. 88. 4— 

1« Ibid., XII. 88. 7-8— 

i 

II 

1’ Ibid., Xir. 38. 12- 

ST =cII^R STT RirdTlTi: I 

STI^qiiT ^TTSRST.STsn^T^ 2I«ITRIW II 
1* Ibid., XII. 88. 4— 

sf I 
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On taxing industries : 

(7) “ Taxes should not be levied without determining the 

out-turn and the amount of labour necessary for its 
production. "1® It has to be borne in mind that 
without proper incentive no body would engage in 
industry.®® “ What profit (result of production) 
would keep the producer to the production and 
produce benefit to the king as well ” should be the 
ruling consideration in deciding upon the amount of 
taxes to be levied on industries.®^ 

(8) In productions of art — materials used, cost incurred, 

maintenance of the artist required for producing 
the article, and the condition of the artist have to 
be taken into account.®® 

In taxing imports : 

(9) “ Sales (price realised), purchases (capital cmidoyed), 

distance travelled, cost of importing, and the total 
cost, also the risks incurred by the merchant should 
be fully considered.”®® 

(10) " Imports harmful to the State ” and “ luxuries ” 
(“ fruitless ”) are be discouraged by taxation.®* 

Malidbhdrata, XII. 87. 16; M. N. Dutt’s translation. — 

®« Ibid., Rig ^ 1 

®® Manu, VII. 129 — 

rI«IT III HUfi IJIR II 

^T«IT IRT R IJIRT IJUR »TIRqi I 

g IRT iTitr uSiqi: c^r: ii 

®® Mahdbhdrata, XII. 87. 14. — 

ITcim IRf ra ^ =qRl»I I 

T%PT SR wieqJT: SR II 

Ibid., XII. 87. 13 = Manu, VII. 127 — 

^q«qR ^ uqiisqqj^ | 

qR^JT xT qilR II 

.Artha-Sdstra, II. 21 (p. 112) — 
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(11) Beneficial imports should be made free of import 

duties.*® 

(12) Those articles which are rare in the country, and 

those which would be seed for future production 
should be allowed in, free.** 

(13) Certain commodities should not be exported, while 

their imports are to be encouraged by not being 
taxed at all. They were, for instance : 

(a) weapons and armours, 

(b) metals, 

(c) military vehicles, 

(d) rare things, 

(e) grains, and 

(/) cattle.*’ 

(14) Pnnciple of c(ntniervaUing duty was resoHed to in 

certain cases. 

Foreign favourites and private manufactures in 
wines and liquors were taxed on the principle of 
‘ compensation ’ with reference to the state 
manufactures.** 

Economic considerations are everywhere prominent. 
Productive power is not to be hampered ; profit and not 
capital is to bo taxed ; articles which lead to new industries 
are to be encouraged ; exports which cause “ artificial ” pros- 
perity by driving up prices are to be discouraged ; no special 
protection is granted to ordinary industries ; taxes should be 
gradual, and with reference to capacity, and not in an obnoxi- 
ous form. 


**• *® Vide n. 24. 

etc., Artha- 

$dslTa, II. 21 ; 39 (p. 111). 

** Ibid., II. 26 (p. 121)— 

aiirjnoqr: qtd i ^ « 

3Tl«r sqrCr ficwi i 

risir II 
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Economics in Government and Theory of 
Ownership in Land 

Measures are enjoined in the chapters on taxation for the 
„ suppression of certain classes of persons 

who are regarded as economic enemies.* 
Public women, gambling establishments and gamblers, 
theatricals, and similar parasites were to he controlled,* 
beggars and burglers to be eradicated,^ and usurers to he 
discouraged.® Agriculturalists were especially to he protected 
from the parasites.* 

Monks and Monasteries were regarded as another economic 
evil. “ Xo wanderers other than men who have reached the 
hermit stage, no {samgJia) corporate community — {i.c., the 
Buddhist Saingha and the like), other than that of the Sajatas 
(village people), no union formed on mutual compact 
other than those of merchants, shall be allowed to establish 
themselves in the country. Xor shall there be Halls (religious) 
rest-houses and ViJidras.” ® Men leaving society and 
becoming monks before they had provided for their family 
were legally dealt rvith. They were arrested and punished. 
Only those who had passed the age of manhood were allowed to 
become monks tmder the orthodox administration.® 

* Mdhdbharata, XII. 88. 14—17. 

2 Ibid., XII. 88. 17 : 24. 

® Vnd., XII. 88. 26. 

* ^ ^3: ArtM- 

Sdstra, II. 1 (p. 48). 

® 

II. 1 (p. 48). Compare the Sajdla in coronation ceremonies, p. 218 
jibove. 

(also those who made women nuns were punished with the highest 
criminal amercement). 1 3I'?fsn 

1 Ibid., II. 1 (p. 48). 

Caw Sutras also lay down restrictions on leaving one's liome. 
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In the art of government the first lesson taught to the 

^ . . ruler rvas that on economics depend 

Jiconomics in 

government government and freedom of the country : 

(a) “ f w =^1 grar i 

• cT^rr ^7^ 717!? =7 I (-4.i§.i p. 8.) 

{b) '■'317177? TTfiRTH.” (md.,p.7.) 

(c) "7r77r 7r77 hIt;” (M.BJi., Vana, I. 50.) 

{d) “7171 1 sra 7«r7r ” (&'«»»., iv. 27 .) 

(а) “Agriculture, cattle-culture, and commerce and trade 
, comprise the [Science (mdyd)] of Fdrfd. Success in that 

leads through Exchequer and Army to the control of one’s own 
state as well as one’s enemies. ” 

(б) “ In Economics lies j)olities as well as the reverse of 
politics.” 

( 0 ) “ By economics the whole (body politic) is held.” 

(d) “ Vdrtd is the shelter of society.” 

Therefore Eulers had to give their best thoughts to 
•, Economics. To maintain an economic government was part 
of their duty. In fact it came first in the division of their 
duty ; and this position is quite in conformity with the corona- 
tion declaration. 

‘ This state to thee (is given) for agriculture, for well- 
being, for prosperitj-, for groAvth ’ (p. 215 above). 

The word ‘ pdlana ’ which is employed in classical litera- 
j ture to denote the duty of the king combines trvo elements : 
^ seeing to the growth ’ and protection in general. The second 
is a corollary from the first whicli alone is found in the Vedic 
formula. Hence policy was directed to keep up and develop 
the Vdrtd or National Economy. 

To secure the economic prosperity of the country 
the merchantile class were treated with 

Policy towards the -particular attention and solicitude, 
t,. merchantile element of 
population 

“ The power of production in the merchants should be 
alw^ays encouraged. They make the Eealm strong, 
enhance agriculture, and develop its trade. A wise 
king should be favourable to them in a .-studied 
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manner There is no greater wealth in a kingdom 

than its merchants. 

Again, “ the king should always honour those who have 
earned wealth. He should give them feasts, drinks, 
and robes of honour. In every realm the wealthy 
form an estate (anga — limb).”® 


The State at times worked large industries. They were 

State industries Worked by State departments. Both the 
Artlia-Sastra and the Mdnava-Bliarma- 
iSdstra have Departments of AJeara and Kamdnta, mining 
and manufaeturies. From them the Slate gained first-hand 
industrial experience for its economic administration, and at 
the same time the incom.e of the Slate was greatly enhanced. 
It saved the statesmen, partially at any rate, from the neces- 
sity of ‘ begging ’ ‘ affection ’ tax from the people for war 
preparations and cognate purposes. 

Hindu politicians disliked direct taxation. They had 
practically no direct tax in their system 
key-note of the policy except the produce- tax. Import duties 
which were exclusively ‘ indirect ’ in their 
incidence were the next great tax after the produce-tax. Ex- 
port duties were few and they were more of administrativo than 
revenue levies. Generally those articles Avhich 'weie not en- 
couraged to go out were taxed as exijorts. The next great 
source of revenue was the mining industry. The State under 
Chandragupta and earlier generally nationalized the industry. 

Mines Mdnava Code (VIII. 39) mining 

is open to the public. The tax demanded, 
however, is still heavy. A tax of 50 per cent, is laid down, on 


^ 11 II 


— Mahdbhdrata, XII. 87. 39-40. 
* Ibid., XII. 88. 20-30— * * 

5iR 1 
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the principle that mine is like treasnxe-trove which belongs as 
much to the Slate as to the person who finds it. A tax for 
protection, as in any other case, is deemed hut lawful, for the 
Icing is the protector of both the upper and sub-soil {adhi-paii, 
■“ hhumeradhipatir hi salt,,’ Manu, VITI. 39). Medhatithi in 
explaining the law of tlie Manava Code says that altliough no 
ene knows what is there in the land and flic government has to 
do very little guarding thereof yet as Ihcre is a likelihood of 
the whole land being taken away by a slrong enemy, the king 
is entitled to his ‘ share ’ for this conslruclive protection.® 

This leads us on to the important Hindu theory regarding 
the i)roprictorshii) in land, which is oon- 
p4ric'^torsWpfn°iLd I’^cted Avitli taxation. It is not so con- 
nected in Hindu polities in the slightest 
degree, but in the controversy of the iiresent day raised by 
Indianist politicians and scholars. Some of these writers have 
confidently asserted that property in the soil, according to the 
Hindu view, ahvays vested in the Hindu sovereign. The fact 
on the other hand is that this is exactly the reverse of the 
Hindu theory on the subject. The w'riters unconsciously have 
read their own feudal law into Hindu jurisprudence. Nothing 
is so distant from Hindu law as this theory. Numerous in- 
stances of gifts and sales of land by private individuals can be 
^iven from the earliest literature. Law-books give provisions 
for sale of land and for acquirement of proprietary right 
{svdmya) by prescription. Inscript iens^® pjoving to the hilt 
private property in the soil are extant. Above all it is ex- 
pressly and emphatically declared that the king has no pro- 
perty in the soil and this is declared in no less an authority 
than the very logic of Hindu Law , the Ilimdmsd. I give below 
the discussion from Colebrooke’s essay on Mimdmsd : 


® Biihler {S.B.E., XX. V, p. 260, 7i.) gives a mutilated passage 
■of Medhatithi and makes him say what he does not mean. The 
real portion is left out. Rf cTW 

E.g., Indian Antiquary, 1010, p. 199. 
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“ A question of considerable interest, as involving the 

Colebrooke important one concerning property in the 

soil in India, is discussed in the sixth lec- 
ture. At certain sacrifices such as that which is called Visvajit, 
the votary for whose benefit the ceremony is performed is en- 
joined to bestow all his properly on the officialing priests. It 
is asked whether a paramount sovereign shall give all the land 
including pasture ground, highways and the .sites of lakes and 
ponds ? an universal monarch the whole earth ? and a sub- 
ordinate prince the entire province over which he rules ? To 
that question the answer is ; The monarch has not property in 
the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the land. By con- 
quest kingly power is obtained, and property in house and 
field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of the law, 
that ‘the king is the lord of all excepting sacerdotal wealth,' 
concerns his authority for correction of the wicked and protec- 
tion of the good. His kingly power is for govcTninent of the 
realm and extirpation of wrongs ; and for that purpose he 
receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies fines from oft'enders. 
But right of property is not thereby vested in him ; else he 
would have property in house and land appertaining to the 
subjects abiding in his dominions. The earth is not the king’s, 
but is common to all beings enjoying the fruit of their own 
labour. It belongs, says Jaimini, to all alike therefore, 
although a gift of a piece of ground to an individual does 
take place, the Avhole land cannot be given by a monarch, nor 
a province by a subordinate prince but house and field acquired 
by purchase and similar means, are liable to gift.’’^^ 


The text refereed to by Colebrooke’s authority is sf 

I VI. 7. 3. Tlie previous discussion is as to what 
a man legally gives when he gives ‘ all his ’ (^). The literal meaning 
of this aphorism is ‘ Land (of a countz'y) is not transferred (by a ting), 
for it equally belohgs to all 

1^ Mis. Essays, I, pp. 320-21. The comment of Sahara who is 
the greatest authority on Mimdmsd agrees with the discussion sum- 
marised above by Colebrooke. Sahara on Jaimini, VI. 7. 3 has : — 

arliq ?! i set aT^irw^i i 
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The very discussion of the Mlmamsa proves, for it pre- 
supposes, the existence of privale property in land. Such 
private property was deemed inviolable. All possible pre- 
tensions by the Crown to such right was denied in the clearest 
possible terms. And this was quite in consonance with the 
spirit of Hindu Law which held even the gods subject to law 
and ijrescribed punishment for the sovereign, if he was 
arbibtrary. 


The Hindu lawyer Hilakantha carries the discussion 
further and examines the right of the 
conqueror in these words ; 


Conquest and land 


^TO^rirririi; 11 h li^Rraile: f^- 

II VTrrir%¥q: g 11 


“Similarl3’' conquest and the other (modes) arc (available) 
for a ruler (Kshatriya) and the others. On eonquest the 
ownership of the conqueror arises only in respect of the houses, 
lands, and personalitj^, etc., of the ruler conquered. Where the 
latter had a riglit to taking taxes, the conqueror acquires 
that much right, and no ownership. Hence ‘ bi/ an emperor 
the ivhole countri/, and by a procincial ruler the province is not 
a ‘deya’ (a ‘subject of gift')’ is laid down in Book VI (of the 
P. Mimdnisa). Proprietarj' right in the whole land with 
regard to villages and lands, etc., lies in their respective 


w ffr^Rgq; i i trq uih »i.r3Fr%^r si% i \ 

51% 1 arre 

^^Hl ^TIsq^TR: ?! ^IVIR UITT ^1% 1 1 ^THcir 

»jqRS tTRdr aR^ISIT ^ R^l^pq^ 

31^1 iifqsqf ^«J®R rrs^ rr^ jt 

cTRitsi^ ^ m. 

511% Ef I ^RR. ^1 I 

— MimdnisadarSa, VI. 7. 3. 
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land-lords, fttc- The Idol’s right is liimicd io the- cclkc-liion of 
tax therefrom, Tlbi*irefore Trhat is leehiticaJly iralied at present 
‘ 0 / load 'j ele. fbj' th« king]! dees not mean giTing a\ray 

of land, but a mere creation of alToTvance, If Be rise. land, etc., 
are bouj^t from the on-ner fby the king) proprierorship indeed, 
can arise,*'^ 

The Prime-31ini.ster 3IadhaTa, who-se name in legal 
literature ceeiitiies the next place after 
^ v ijnane.TTsra, is entiElfed to profound 
respect in regard irhat he may have to say on questions of 
Hindu Law. He dLscra.sse.s the very- point in these words : 

^ If gr ^?gr3j:n gnp i 

H II 

^rgf^ri^r JifTiTW^ gpi^gr 1 lyi'g’dig-gg.gTfi. trsT: utob 

?n9i«rgg|5ifg I ^'rf JtrtT — 

I fzfsrtinmgftgragr-itgr ttst ???^fvrngTtrm g 

I fVij rfacif tggfflTis ?fggt HifoigT 'mgit?*! 

gg*i; I srmsHigTwg Jni% 11^^ 

“ Mah/l-hhumi (tlie Great Land, Public Land, cf. below 
‘ fifm-public ’) : is it or not an object of gift ? ‘ King may give it 
away, for he po.sHe8.se.s it’. Land is not his property because 
sovereignty is for protection and groicth only. Therefore it is not 
given.” 

“Doubt may arise in case a Sdrvabhauma King (Emperor) 
in VUvajit and others ‘gives away all he possesses’. In that 
case (is) the Great Land which contains public roads, w-ays for 
cattle, scats of water, etc., to be given away t for in land 
there is his wealth owing to the text of Swriti — ‘ King may 
wish for (the w'calth of) all excepting Brahmins.’ 

“ The reply is that the ptirport of the Smriti is that King’s 
sovereignty is for correcting the wicked and fostering the good. 
‘Hence land is not king's wealth. On the other hand in that land 

Vyavdhara-mayuleha (Ddya-Nirriaya). 

NydyamdUi by Madhavaebarya (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series), 
p. 358. 
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(state land) there is the common wealth of all living beings to 
enjoy the fruit of their labour. ..Therefore although there can be 
gift of a 2}iece of non-public (Asddhdrana) land there can be no 
gift of the Great Land.” 


The commentary BhaUadipiha -which is an accepted 
authority in Mimdmsd has the folio-wing 
exposition on the subject : 


The Bhayadipika 


1^ ti^ I iTf Tsfarsqr f 

f^?TTq5=Trr5f i ^ cWR^ir i # * * 

qft:^i455®4 


“ Even a Sdrvabhaumn sovereign has no proprietary right 
in it (Mahd-prithivi = Great Land). For even conquest pro- 
duces proprietary right only in the personal property, house, 
fields, etc., of the enemy. In the Mahd-prithivi (Great Land) 
however, as tlie right is only of government what is acquired 
by conquest is merely government which is limited to protec- 
tion and growth of the country and eradical ion of evil (there- 
from) and for that purpose to the realization of taxes from 
cultivators and of fines from offenders. In the land there arises 

no right of any other hind House, fields, etc., acquired by 

purchase and the like, may however become a subject of gift.” 

Katyayana, the lawyer, deals with the subject in these 
words^® : — 


Bhattadipikd on Purvamlmdmsd Darsana (Mysore ed.), II. 317. 

7i3(t nqqi i 

ff sRRR 5 ii 

Ir i 

5pTTgURRTl3iq( || ^ 1 

ar^R: I 11511, gq: ^RI I ^ 

^jfr I aTFqqr, i >icrRr, sTTriRrii; i ffr%qrf^ra:, 

i%qrRRid: I ^TWR, ffff i srrgqffi: i 

— i>. 271. 
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“When the king is called the svamin- (master) of the 
land and in no case of any other wealth, he only becomes 
entitled to receive the one-sixth share of the produce 
from it, not (that he is master) in any other way. The 
master-ship which is connected with him is on account of 
population thereof by living beings and is the one-sixth 
share arising from their acts whether good or bad.” 

Mitramisra commenting on this says : — 

“ Its meaning is (this) : king is called the sidmin of 
land, not of other wealth connected with lard. ‘ 2\ot in 
any other way ’ is (laid down) as there is want of master- 
ship in land. ‘Living beings* are these having life; 
‘population thereof ’ is the habitation of the land ; master- 
ship that is mastership of the king. Hence he can only 
receive one-sixth from their acts.” 

This is the traditional view of the laAv ; this is the view of 
the Mimamsa whose verriict in Hindu Law 
The view of law and jg final. This is in complete agreement 
with constitutional w'lth the vK-w cf the costitut loiial -wnterf 
who have decided that the king is a men 
servant gelling his wages in taxes. Tht 
servant cannot claim as his the very properly, to guard whicl 
he is appointed and for guarding which he gets his salary 
This unanimous view of latv and conslitulion cn king's pcsitioi 
W'a.s not confined to books. It wa.s the common and acceptec 
opinion in the country — so common and aceexhed that it hac 
Jataka become current coin even in the domain o 

folk-lore. The Jataka, which we shal 
quote verbatim below in the next chapter, says (and ther 
it is the speech of a king), that the king's authority is limite< 
to magisterial duty, that he had, nothing more than that, and iha 
he is not the owner of the kingdom. It is further corroborated b; 
the coronation ceremonial which is the very basis of Hind 

and coronation ritcB K^i^gship and which I have already analys 
ed for the reader. There is not CA’en S; 
atom of suggestion in that chain of formul® and symbolism 
to imagine kingly proprietorship in the land of the realm. Th 
idea is altogether foreign to the whole system. 
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Gupta title-deeds inscribed on copper plates and registered 

Inaoriptions District OfiBcer’s office, -whose seals 

they bear, clearly prove private ownersliip. 
In certain cases the king got only the one-sixth ‘ share 
as in any other sale (c.g., of moveables). 

In the face of all this Ave have in the repeated editions 
of popular text-books like Dr. Vincent 

ation'^of^^the^'^Native Smith’s Early Ristory of India confidently 
Law’ on the subject Stated: — ‘'The native law of India has 

alicays recognised agricultural land as 
being croivn property.” 

“The nalh'e law of India’’ as laid doAvii by its o-wn. 
lawyers of unquestioned and unquestionable authority is the-- 
other Avay. It may be the natiA'c laAs- of .any other land ; it is 
certainly not the native laAv of India. It is not fair that a popular 
text-book should embody such a prejudiced and umvariantable- 
vieAV’ dogmatically asserted, and asserted Avithout taking the 
slightest notice of competent diseussiens on the subject. Wilks- 
in his History 0 / published as early as 18C& has exhaus- 
tiA’cly dealt A\’ith the subject on materials Avhich AA'cre accessible 
to hinii* and Avhich arc acces.sible to Dr. Vincent Smith. Wilks 
shoAvs that no foundation exi.sts for attributing the feudal 
theory to Hindu Luav. In the Introduction to Hindu Polity 
the constitutional vicAv of Hindri literature Avas pointed out. 
Professors Macdonell and Keith A\'ho cannot be accused of any 
sympathy to matters of Indian history have had to admit in. 
their Vedic Index^'‘ on a surA^ey of all the arguments and materials, 
for the feudal theory that “ the evidence is Iioavca’ci- inadequate 
to prove Avhat is sought ; that the Greek observers are contra- 
dictory on the point ; that the evudence adduced from the 
Vedic literature, and the Mdnava-Dharina-&dstra and the 


Indian Antiquary, 1010, pp. 199-204 (Plates B and C). Plate- 
A is a conA-^eyance by the Municipal Corporation of a piece of land, 
in town. The vendors arc the president and the assembly (called. 
Prakritis just as in Amara, p. 246 above). In this case the Emperor 
received “ the legal one-sixth share " {dharnia-shad-bhaga, Plate A, 
Indian Antiquary, 1910, p. 195). 

Vol. I, Chapter V, pp. 05—138. 

“ Vol. II, pp. 214-15. 
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Mahdbhdrata does not prove the theory ; that the evidence so 
far as it goes of other Aryan peoples does not support the theory 
of original kingly o-vraership. Such o-wnersMp did not exist 
so far as can be seen in Anglo-Saxon times, nor in Homeric 
Greece, nor at Kome.” The learned authors, horvever, pass 
by Jaimini, totally ignoring him, although they go to South 
Africa to find analogy for Vedic India.®" 

While in the second edition (p. 129) no authority was 
suggested by Dr. Vincent Smith, in the 
Comttt^ytllcka l^st edition (19U, p. 131 n.) from the 
translation of the Anha-^astra, Bk. IIj 
Ch. 24 (p. 144), he has quoted a passage given by the trans- 
lator. ‘ Those who are well versed in the Sastras admit that 
the king is the owner of both land and water, and that the 
people can exercise their right of ownership over all other 
things excepting these two.’ The passage i)urport.s to be the 
translation of a “ couplet of far-reaching political significance” 
quoted by a commentator of the Ariha-liaiitra. I have 
obtained a copy of the manuscript of the commentary which 
is at the Oriental Government Library, Madras, made under 
the supervision of the Librarian through the kind agency of 
Prof. Krishna Swarni Aiyangar. The original eoiiirlet reads as 
follows : — 

A mere reading of this sloka will satisfy those who are 
familiar Avith Hindu Law that the tran.slation is not what the 
jiloka says. Tiic natural, unforced meaning of the ^loka is : 
“ The king is tlie protector (i)ati), according to the opinion of 
the learned in the Saslras, of the bJiumi (land) and water. 
^Excepting these two whatever wealth there may be, his family 
members have sameness of right therein.” 


Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 214-15. 
The authors also say, “ It is not denied that gradually the king came 
to he vaguely conceived — as the Bnglish king still is — as lord of all 
the land in a proprietorial sense.” The authority for this statement 
is nil, except ‘ as the English king still is which is the basis, the 
•original sin, of the theory. The relic of the theory still lingers 
vaguely. 
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In effect it is the theory of the Mlmamsa, and the law and 
constitution retold. It is retold in connexion with the rights- 
of the family of a ruler. A kingdom is not partible, because 
according to the Sastras it is not the properly of the king. 
As the Sastrakaras have said “ bhwni ‘ until scats of water ’ 
upon it belongs to the king, only inasmuch as he has to protect 
it and no more.” He is only its Protector. Hence of his 
family members (kutumbindm) there no copercenary therein. 
As protector he takes taxes, and as he is the protector of 
the bhumi ‘ with seats of water ’ on it, he is entitled to derive 
taxes both from land and w^ater. His family members have 
nothing to do with these taxes or with the sonrees of these 
taxes. 

To attribute the sense of the translation cited to the 
Sloka is w'holly indefensible and unjnst. And to attribute 
the sense to the commentator of the Artha-^astra is to attribute- 
madness to a Hindu writer of Hindu times. Any one in vthose 
veins ran the culture and tradition of “the Sastras ”■ 
could never mean in sound mind what has been fathered on. 
the author of the Sloka.ai 


His name and date are not known. 
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Position of the Hindu King 


To toeapitnlato the positioa of the Hindu iiu". The 
feinj? bad hi?s ciTil list defined irhieh •was 
called h«f ‘ salarj" ' and which had to be 
tized with referenee to the ineome of the State and the posi- 
tion of the Monarch and Country,^ The whole revt-nne was 
not his salary. Salaries of the; Qneen and junior queens, of 
<j|«een DeJW'ager and Princes and either membejs of the royal 
family w'cre also fixed. 


He had no jurisdiction oxer individual su -iects. He was 
callf:d master ; but it wi 5 settled law 
•H'hich peoxde kne,w like the daily appear- 
ance fd the sun that he was master of no 
sahjeet cxcejit a e^rirninal. The which does not deal in 

philosophy or ideals hnt facts of everj'-day life, jjuls it in these 
words in reply to the demand of a beautiful wife who was 
dcssirous of absolute mastery over subjects : — 


“ My good lady, to me the inhabitants of the whole realm 
are no bodies ; I am not their master (i.e., they arc their own 
masters), I am master only of those Avho effend against the 
rulers' (law's) and do -what is unlawful. For this reason, I 
am unable to give you mastery and rule over the whole 
realm.”* 


1 ArDui-SuHlra, Bk. V. Ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245)— 

p-irrqfj: 1 gr w 

I ?r 'qriPlf I The term bltrilya includes 

the king. 

1 (p. 240 ). 

* The Jdtakci, Vol. I, p. 308 — 

•■iff ifsi q ?TnirTrT % 

■^qr ^im^r % ^Rr^rr ^ pi 

3Trir¥ 1 

The king hod evidently a palace jurisdiction of superior nature 
(( Vasam ^ * full control *) “ for the sake of convenience 
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With this defined position, shackled with the checks and 
„ limitations we have noticed, subjugated 
^ under the great constitutional power of 
the Paura-Janapada, with a conscience 
trained to be prone to listen to the public voice, his position 
really was that of the Servant of State, or rather as our fore- 
fathers put it mercilessly, of a drudging ‘ slave ’ (ddsya). 
The epic exhibits as an ideal that a king should even give up 
his dear wife if asked to do so by his subjects : a popular and 
somewhat crude way of expressing the king’s position, but all 
the same enshrining the radical demand of Hindu constitution 
from its king to sink his individuality into his office. With 
such principles the king was virtually a constitutional slave. 
Even the Hindu Hobbes, the great monarchist Kaujiilya, 
would- not allow the king to have jiersonal likes or dislikes. 
■“A king has no persojial likes : it is the likes of the subjects 
'(that should be followed by him). 


This lofty sense of sacrifice made the constitutional slave 
,, ,, , into the moz*al master : that ‘ one man 

who rules over numerous wise and brave 
men’. He was born, as says the MaMbhdrata, for the sake 
•of others, ‘•'like the horse or the goat ”. Hindu kingship is 
the highest ideal of sacrifice on the part of the individual 
whose privilege it was to be the king of the Hindus. 


His utility was very great. He saw to the transfer of 
ministers and ministry and was the 
co-ordinating spirit in government. Pro- 
pelled bj”^ his high sense of sacrifice, high traditions and high 
position, morally he stood far higher than the ministers and 
rulers-ministers. If izcople found the actual governors bad, 
he still remained the centre of hope and reform and avoided 
•disruption.* Ministers came and went but the king remained. 


3 Artha-^astra, Bk. I, Ch. 19 ; 16 (p. 39)— 
T15T g II 


* Ibid., Bk. VIII, Ch. 1 ; 127 (p. 330)— 

12 
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Even when he was powerless, he was (as Eau^ya puts it) the 
Symbol of State.® He was the standard of sovereignty to 
rally loyalty and hold the realm together. He was, in the 
words of Sukra, the root of the Tree of State : 

“ King is the root of the Tree of State ; the Ministry is- 
its trunk, the military chiefs are branches, the army are the 
leaves of the tree and the Subjects are its flowers, prosperity of 
the Country its fruits, and the whole Country the final seed.”® 

But for lum the ministry would have tended to become an 
oligarchy, and the fruits and seeds for future fruits would have- 
fallen in their hands and been misappropriated. 

Looking at his utility and at his life of superb sacrifice’’ 
the Hindu world well put its verdict in the mouth of Bhishma,. 
the representative of Hindu royalty in Hindu literature ; 

• Of all dharmas (duties) rulership is the highest in society^ 
for all times.’ 


® Artha-Sastra, Bk. V, Ch. 0 ; 93 (p. 254) — I 
* Sukranitisdra, V. 12 — 

%'irT'^'Tr: tihi: ^ 1 

jrai: ^ a^fNf?n 

^ MahSbhdrata, Sdnli-Parvan, Ch. LXIII. 29 — (Kumb. ed. 26). 



CHAPTEB XXXVI 

Character of the Hindu Monarchy 

It would be evident from the above discussion of the 

state a Trust Mimamsa, from the theory of taxation, 
from the coronation oath and other points 
noticed above that the State under Monarchy in the eyes of 
the Hindu was a Trust. The object of the trust is clearly 
stated in the ^niti text which had to be repeated at every 
'Coronation ; “ This State to Thee (is given) — Thou art the 
•director, regulator, Arm bearer (of this responsibility) — for (the 
:good of) agricidture, for loell-behig, for 2>rosperity, for growth 
(of the people), (that is) for siiceess.”'^ 

The Trust, the State, thus created was for the prosperity 
•of the People. It is this underlying principle which has been 
expressed in later literature in so many forms, culminating 
in the fixed maxim that the king is the servant of the people 
getting his wages. If the object of the trust is not fulfilled, 
the trustee is “ to be shunned like a leaky sliip on the sea 

The telos of the Hindu monarchical state brings us to the 
great distinguishing feature of that state. The end of the 
state was to secure peace and prosperity of the people. 
Sacerdotal duties were never imposed upon the king. He was 
never a priest even in the Vedic age. By prosperity was 
meant, of course, the immediate materia] prosperity : the state 
was instituted for land-culture, ivealth, etc. That prosperity, 
which was secured by a correct administration and justice, 
was regarded to bring about moral prosperity in its train as a 
•corollary. 


^ The White Yajur-Veda, IX. '22 — 

“ This is thy Sovereignty. Thou art the niler, thou art con- 
'troller, thou art firm and steadfast. 

“ Thee for land culture, thee for peace and quiet, thee for 
wealth, thee for increase of our substance.” — E. T. H. Griffith’s 
translation. 

^ Mahdbhdrata, Sdnti-Parvan, liVII. 43. 
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Again, tlie Hindu Monarchical State was essentially 

ACivUStato ^ civil State. Standing armies appear as 
early as the sixth century B.C. and prob- 
ably had existed before it for some centuries. At times 
very large armies, three quarters of a million strong,, 
were maintained.® But the State never lapsed into a military 
polity. The governors of the provinces were civil officers. 
All the known orders in inscriptions are addressed to 
civil functionaries. The Commander-in-Chief and all other 
military chiefs were appointed by the Council of State where- 
the Commander-in-Chief had no place. We do not find the 
army making and unmaking kings. All the tiadilicns of 
depositions, — e.g., that of Hdffa-DarsaJca, of Pdlalca or of the 
early Vena, relate dethronements brought about by the- 
Citizens of the Capital and other constituents of the civil 
population, not by the army. The king among his several 
titles — Narapati (Protector of the People), Bliupati (Protector 
of the Country), BhaUdraha (Lord), Great King and others — 
has not got an epithet indicating an official military character, 
although his personal heroism is often extolled. He as the 
head of the executive was undoubtedly the head of the army,, 
and in practice he very often led the army and fought, but 
that was a personal matter. There is no theory Avhich gives 
him a military halo. He was not the generalissimo of the army 
by inherent right ; that office Avas quite distinct from that of 
kingship from Vedic times (iip. 200-203 above). 

Likewise, war was to be avoided as far as it was possible,, 
and especially so, for conquest. This Avas more or less a settled 
principle of Hindu politics.* Militarism as a feature is every- 
where absent. 

On the other hand the most pronounced feature of the- 
Hindu monarchy, as we have seen, was the paramount position 
of law in the polity. We have also noticed the prominent 
reference to laAV in the coronation oath of the MaJidbhdrata. 


® E.g., in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. 

* Manit, VII. 190 ; Mahabharafa, 69. 23 : “ Brihaspati has laid 
down that a wise king should always avoid war for acquisition of 
territory.” 
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The civil character of the Hindu monarchy is reflected in the 
stress laid on law. 


Laws of war and conquest were incorporated into the Civil 
„ , Law as one of its limbs. So much so that 

of Justice question of conquest was often discus- 

sed from the point of view of municipal 
law, the standard being the standard of the morality of law. 
If a state was conquered its government was to be re-entrusted, 
into the hands of the old ruling house. This was what the 
Manava Bharma-Sastra^ laid down after an experience of a 
nearly all-India, one-king empire, extending ‘ from sea to sea' 
from Madras to the Hindu Kush. It was based on the analogy 
of the legal theory of ‘ legitimacy ’. It was not a mere theory 
which was once preached as a pious opinion and then forgotten. 
It was largely followed from the fourih to the tenth century 
A.C. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of the great conqueror 
Samudra Gupta of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty we find the 
same principle acted upon. Kalidasa records the same 
practice. The earliest Muhammadan writer (861 A.C.) bears 
witness to it. “ The wars they wage with the neighbouring 
princes are not usually undertaken with a view to possess 

themselves with the adjoining dominions When a prince 

makes himself master of some kingdom, he confers the govern- 
ment upon some person of the royal family ” [Account of the 
merchant Sulaiman recorded iy Ahu Zaid, trans. (1718) by the 
Abbd Eenaudot]. In the age of Hindu Eationalism which 
formed the palmiest days of Hindu history, the theory existed, 
in the form noticed by^ the Greek writers with regard to Hindu 
attitude to foreign politics. Arrian drawing ripon Megasthenes 
records in his Indika (IX) : 


“ ;Siense of justice, they (Hindus) say, prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India.” 

Only” such a theory would explain the great fact that 
although Chandragupta’s was “the mightiest throne . then 
existing in the toorld ” (Ehys Davids) and so it remained 
under his two successors, and that although the Maurya 
emperors found their next-door neighbour, the Seleucid 


^ Manu, VII. 202. Other Law-Codes reiterate the same principle. 
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•empire, weak and crumbling, yet no inclination was exhibited 
to go beyond the Hindu Kush, the natural frontier of the 
India of those days. 

To this civil and legal character of Hindu Polity, the 
sociological historian, I venture to think, 
°®avaPolfty would mainly ascribe the extraordinary 
longevity of the Hindu State (p. 366 
below), and the absence of a deadly conflict between the 
People and the Crown. 



CHAPTEE XXXVII 


Imperial Systems 

The AUareya Brahmana places after the republican group 
. ^ of states the monarchical group •which 

consists of these varieties : (1) Monarchy,* 
(2) Great (or High) Monarchy {Maha- 
rajya), (3) Over-Lordship (Adhipatya), and (4) Pan-Country- 
Sovereignty* (Sdnabhaitnia). 


The High Monarchy is not defined. But the word mahd- 
(mahat) connotes relativity, e.g., superiority between States of 
the same kind. Malid-rdjya jjrobably meant a large monarchy r 
larger than its neighbours, with certain constitutional featurea 
at present not known. AdMpaiya in its technical sense 
evidently signifies an over-lordship embracing protected states f 
the Brdhmann after the mention of the Adhipatya has “ May I 
be (sovereign) enveloping neighbours ”.® Adhipatya thus seems to 
mean an imperial system in which suzerainty or ‘ over-protec- 
tion ’ (Adhipatya) on states outside its frontiers was exercised 
by the dominant state. Kharavela who had taken the conse- 
cration of Malidrdjya, was described obviously in consequence 
of his conquests and JRdjasuya, as Adhipati and ChaJeravartin.* 


* The liajya is qualifled with JPdramesMhya, apparently to dis- 
tinguish it as the rajya, the rajya superior, i.e., monarchy 

TtUttr it is also possible that Para- 

meahthya was some sort of distinct monarchical constitution (c/. 
BStW 'Tlirfg? qiwgqjl. AUareya Brahmaria, VIII. 12). 

I remember having seen a passage in the Mahabharata where some 
king is styled Parameahthin. The rare Svavaaya (VIII, 12) if 
technical, was probably a reminiscence of the discredited ‘ autocracy ’’ 
which the oath in the Mahabharaia specifically excludes from Hindu 
kingship. 

* AUareya Brdhmana, VIII. 15 — • 

» Ibid., T«n*n ^JlRf I 

* Jayaswal, J.B.OM.S., III. 434, 459 ; IV. 376, 396 ; Bp. Ind., 
XX. 71, 
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The wish to be a Sarvabhauma is expressed to become “ (the 
sole) monarch of the land up to its (natural) frontiers, up to the 
sea, over all human beings”.^ This is a variety of large monarchy 
which is based on territory as opposed to nationality (e.g., 
Jdnardjya of the &atapatha Brdhmana). It however claims 
the whole area {sarva-bhumi) within natural boundaries, the 
country with “natural frontiers”. The “natural frontiers” 
notion is expressed by Kautilya in his chdturanta sovereignty 
(‘ an empire up to the four limits ’)® and he defines it to be the 
imperial field as lying between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas, 
i.e., the whole of India.’ The ideal of one-king empire extending 
Tip to the seas probably arose in Magadha from whore the 
field for conquest lay open up to the Bay of Bengal. Its non- 
Aryan population, unlike the Aryan Janas or nations of the 
Doab, was no moral barrier to the Hindu iinirerialist. 


W e have thus two main systems ; one is the Suzerainty or 
Adhipatya system and the other is the Pan-Coimtry Monarchy 
or the Hdrvabhauma.^ The latter system was extended and 
applied even to the ilryan India by the kings of Magadha 
which shocked tlie principle of Jdnardjya. Hindu historians 
denounced the “one-king,” “one-umbrella” sovereignty of 
Mdhd-Padma established over the ashes of the houses of 
Vedic antiquity® (see below). 


At the same time there was the system called the 6d«i- 
.. „ , rdjya. This was older than the Sdrva- 

bhauma and also probably the A dliipaiya. 
This is the favourite of the Vedic literature. It is significant 
that the Aitereya Brdhmana detaches it from the monarchical 
systems and treats it as distinct. What is still surprising is 
that the Brdhmana places it at the head of the list of non- 
monarchical systems. We can understand the reason if we 


® AUareya Brdhmana, VIII. 15 — 

® Artha-^dstra, III. 1. 58, p. 159. 

’ Ibid., IX. 1, p. 338. 

* The Sdrvabhauma does not relate to the ‘ whole Earth '. See 
bhumi — country (p. 350 above) ; BrUhivl — countiy, ‘ dcaa ’, according 
to Artha Sdstra, p. 338. 

® See Purdrya Text (Fargiter), p. 25; Jayaswal, J.B.O.B-S-, 
I. 111. 
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analyse the system. Samrajya indicates a “ collection of 
states ” under one acknowle^ed super-state. In modern 
phraseology it -vras a Federal Imperil system. The federal 
character distinguished it from the ‘ one-king ’ system. Ac- 
cording to the Aitareya Brdhmaim the rulers in the PrdcM 
(Bast) took the consecration of Sdmrdjya, i.e., the PrdcM or 
Magadha had become the imperial seat. The SuMa Tajurveda 
(XV. 12) knows the system as prevalent in another part of 
India (West). Praelii was under the house of Jarasandha, called 
in history, the Barhadrathas, after his ancestor Bpihadratha, 
The Mahdblidmta says that the position of Samrdt was acquired 
by Jarasandha. Jarasandha was the President or Samrdt of 
the Federal Organisation and Sifiupala, king of the Chedis, 
was the common generalissimo. In this detail we detect an 
inter-state basis of originally free nature. In the first book of 
the Mahdblidrata we actually find a free election of an emperor 
by a collection of kings and his consecration to that position.^** 
The datum of the Sablid-Parvan also implies that the system 
had been introduced by the rulers for self-protection, but 
that Jarasandha had abused it and reduced other sovereigns to 
slavery. 

In view of our interpretation we can easily imagine how a 
small king like Janaka of Videha had obtained the position of 
/Samrat.^® Any outstanding personality could be elected leader 
of the organisation. It seems that owing to the character of 
the organisation the Aitereya Brdlimana classed it with the 
popular constitutions. 

The system which won the day in the post-Brihadrathai* 
period was the Sdrvabhauma. The system 
Later History of began to take shape about 700 B.C. when 

Imperialism the national states began to give way 

(page 238 above). The old dynasties, come 
down from Vedic times, began to dwindle. In the next century, 
large, non -national monarchies greatly developed. There were 
about three of these. One, but not yet the foremost, had its 


Sdbhd-Parvan, Ch. XIX. 

Cf. Adi-Parvan, Ch. 100. 7. 

See anfe p. 189, n. 3 ; Satapatha Brahmana, XI. 3. 1. 2. 
£7. 700 B.C. (J.B.O.R.S., IV, p. 26). 
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seat in Mi^dha, another in Kosala and the third in ATanti.^* 
Competition follows between the three and Hagadba finally 
wins under ITanda-VardhanaA® A permanent MrTahhavma is 
set np about 450 B.C. A century later, the old traditional 
bouses are finally wiped off the tablet of history by the 6udra 
Emperor of Jilagadha (p. 359 above). Literally a ‘one-umbrella’ 
empire covering the whol eo f2«orthen India except the Punjab 
was erected : Hindu historians marked it as the beginning of 
a Hew Period. 

In 600-450 B.C. people began, as it were, to question 
■“Why should the old dynasties be allowed to live on And 
the two first cases of u-surpation were enacted — in Avanti and 
in Magadha. A political thinker actually formulated a theory 
■of usurpation against degenerate houses.^® The old dynasties 
seem to have outlived themselves and ceased to perfoim their 
function. 

This type of Hindu Imperialism was also known as 

Chahravariin " Chafcrarartin-system ’h It has refer- 
ence to ‘ the arena where the imperial wheel 
moved unobstructed The basic idea again is territory. In 
the place of the old ‘ up-to-ocean ’ limit it substituted a new 
definition — from Cape Comorin to Kashmir.^’ The Chakra- 
vartin ideal had been in the air certainly as early as 5T0 B.C. 
and presumably earlier. The Buddha took it from the phraseo- 
logy of politics and proclaimed the foundation of the Empire of 


First under the VUikotraa and then the Pradyoias. 

Jayaswal, J.B.O.II.S., I. 87. ]07. 

Bharadvaja, quoted and refuted by Kautilya in AHka-Sdstra, 
"V. 6. 95, pp. 253-54. Kautilya points out the immorality, the fact 
that the ministers do really rule, and above all the great danger of 
punishment by the people. 

Bharadvaja ■was a ruthless writer. (Kanika was his personal 
name.) He preached, according to the Mahabharaia, in 'VVestem 
India, to a Sauvlra king. Govindaiaja, Edtndyaiia, Ayodhya-Kanda, 
100. 39, calls his a ‘ crooked policy ’. 


Artha-Sdsira, p. 338 : — I rlW 



' Country is the whole land {i.e., 
India). In it from the Himalaya up to the Oceau — straight north, 
1000 yujanas in measure, is the Chakravartin-arensi.' 
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f his religion {Dharma- Chakra). ‘Conquest’, ‘Conquest’, ‘nothing 
but Conquest’, and to create oneness by that Conquest, was the 
breath of the eastern Hindus in 600 — 500 B.C. The Suddha 
claimed to be a 0lia,kravartin-empeTOT and the Mahavira, another 
great teacher, claimed to be the Conqueror (Jina) of his time. As 
in the Moghul period the air was surcharged with the idea of 
founding Badshahis both in religion and in politics, so some 
two thousand years before people thought nothing but of 
unifying the continent by conquest in religion and in politics. 

The idea of unity was the only clement therein which 
would find approval of the historian. Apart from that element, 
there was nothing in tlic system to commend itself to the 
experience of the country. The system meant development of 
a tremendous power, but it Avas a poAver attained under 
intoxication. The after-effect Avas sinking into exhaustion. 
It never became an api>roved system. The laAV-books and 
political thinkers went back to the ideals of the Federal System 
and the Adhipatya. They preached that individual states had 
a right to live.^® 

The groat feature of the Magadha Imperialism was its 
„ ^ centralization. Justice had become royal, 

even laAV tended to be royal. The yillage 
came under the royal officer. All ships were owned and let 
by the state. Virtues alone did not come under the focus of 
the CroAvn ; also vices were brought under the imperial vigil- 
ance. Prostitutes were placed under a royal depariment, 
gambling Avas centralised in government buildings or buildings 
licensed by government, hotels and Avine shops Avere put under 
an imperial department. Mines At^rc monopolised, or to 
quote the old phrase, brought ‘ under one outlet ’ {ekamukha). 
Some of these measures w'ere beneficial, others injurious. 

Centralization was against the genius of the race. The 
■ Buddha foimded his empire, but the machinery of that empire 
was self-government, and it flourished. On the other hand 


Vishnu, III. 47-48, “ >p:giTErmr 5 ► 

•T See also Manu, VII. 202. 

A7iha-Sdstra,-p. 150. iVj I 
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under the Magadhan machinery, the soul of the conntry 
chained round the imperial standard ; and it failed. 


An ImpeTial System 
of Compiomise 


The system "which -was tried next was a compromise. The 
Gupta system tolerated a few sub-states 
under it, hut in reality it was neither 
a Federation nor the inferior type, the 
p»ure Adhipatya. In essentials it remained a large monarchy. 
A real federalism with something like equal treatment to other 
states remained to be revived. 


For our purposes of constitutional study the second*® and 
the third** empires are but mere monarchies. The power of 
constitutional bodies under them must have varied to some 
extent according to the periods of peace and war. In periods 
of war and stress they must have become somewhat weak and 
in periods of peace they would have grown powerful. The 
popular forms, at any rate, stiU lived. 


*® Of the Gaptas. 

** That under Harsha, the Maukharis, and others. 
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Revival of Hindu Polity 

The period after 700 A.C. is a period of darkness and 
disruption. Popular institutions decayed and Hindu tradi- 
tions dwindled. The causes, as obseryed above, are yet to 
be investigated. 

But when there was a Hindu revival in the time of 
^ivaji and the Sikhs, the Sikhs as a polity failed. They 
failed because they could not connect themselves with the 
Past. They followed a system which prevailed around them 
and established a polity of one-man’s rule ; Guru Govinda 
wanted to remedy it but the attempt brought about ‘no 
man’s rule ’. It was the “ Padshahi ”, the Moghul form, in 
success and in defeat, in rise and in fall. But the movement 
in the Maratha country had a different historj’^. There they 
looked into past history and drew up a constitution and found- 
ed a polity on materials that were easily available to them 
but the materials which connected them with the Past. They 
consulted the MaliaWiamta and the ^ukraniti and foimd that 
king should reign but not rule, that government shoidd be 
vested in a Ministry of eight ministers. And they founded 
the Ashtapradhdna.^ They searched out technical terms from 
political literature of the coxmtry and drew up a BajaJcosa or 
Book of State Terms. Yet the system tried was only one 
Cause o£ Failure poi'tion of Hindu polity, one half of the 
whole body. They had the Panshad but 
they had not the Paura-Jdnapada. To their great credit it 
must however be said that in modern times they were the 
first to realise that one man’s rule was not allowed by the 
wisdom and experience of their forefathers, that it was foreign 
to the genius of their 6astras. Their limitations were the 
limitations of darkness and ignorance about the constitutional 
history of the country, a darkness which we have not yet fully 
removed three centuries after. 


^ See ante p. 293, n. 30. 
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Conclusion 

This is a brief survey, in fact too brief a survey, of 
a polity which had a free career of at least thirty centuries of 
history^ — a career longer than that of all the polities known 
to history. Babylon probably lived a few centuries longer, 
but unfortunately Babylon is no more. Against this we have 
India still existing, and in this respect China — another civil 
polity — is her only parallel. 

The test of a polity is its capacity to live and develop, 
and its contribution to the culture and happiness of humanity. 
Hindu polity judged by this test will come out very success- 
fully. 

The co nstitu tional progress made by the Hin^u lias prob- 
a bly not been equalled, n i uch le ss surpass ed by any polity of 
antiqu ity. The gre at jirivilcge of the Hmdu at the same time 
is that he is n ot yet a fossil ; he is stUlTj Yihg~~w it li a determ in- 
ation which a gre^ historian ’(DunckcT')~has characterised as 
a te nacity which bends b ut does nbiTbreakT ITTc’Goldon Ago 
of his polity li<is not in the Past but in tlicTiiture. His modern 
history begins with the seventeenth century Avhen Vaishnavism 
preached the equality of all men, Avhen the ^udra, tj ie helot 
of the a ncient Hindu, preached shoulder to slioulder with the 
Brahmin (avIio wel c omed and encomaged it). AYhcnJhe God of 
the Hindu was for the first time worshipjied Avith hymns 
composed by a Muhammadan, ^ when Etiniadrisii declared that 
man is free and he cannot be subjected by force,® and Avhen 


^ Coins have been found wliich Sir Alexander Cunningham, the 
most competent critic on Hindu numismatics, has placed about 
1000 B.C. The Puranas and Kharavela’s inscription {J.B.O-R-S., 
III. pp. 430-37 ; Ep. hid., XX. 71) indicate the date of the Maha-’ 
blidrata to have been c. 142.5 B.C. Megasthenes, 310 B.C., found the 
Hindus counting 134 kings from the earliest times to Cliandragupta. 

® Basa-khan’s Savaiyda haA'e been chanted since then at the 
evening service in Vaishnava temples. Compare A\ith this the view 
of Ghalib Avho would bury the Hindu at Baba and cremate the 
Muiiammadan at Benares. 

“ 51 ^41^1 1 Jf f II Dasa-bodha, I. 10. 25. 
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the Brahmin accepted the leadersliip of the 6udra in attempt- 
ing to found a State. 

The Eeformation of the Hindu has come. But a force 
which is greater still is also coming. This is the pagan thought, 
the European manhood. What a coincidence that the race 
which evolved the greatest ‘constitutional principles ih anti- 
quity should be placed to-day in contact with the greatest 
constitutional polity of modern times. The contact is electri- 
fying : it can either kill or rejuvenate the Eace.^ Probabilities 
however are, as the historian thought, for the latter : 

“With this (tenacity) they (the Hindus) have retained 
a costly possession, that inclination towards the highest intel- 
lectual attainments which runs through their whole history. 
This treasure is still vigorous in the hearts of the best Indians, 
and appears the more certainly to promise a brighter future.” — 
Duncker, History of AntUiuity (1852-57), IV. Oh. 10. 

Constitutional or social advancement is not a monopoly 
of any particular race. I am not a believer in the cheap 
wisdom which preaches that political greatness is inherent in 
some peoples. It is a superstition which is as baseless as the 
Spanish superstition of the Blue Blood. There is no such 
thing as Blue Blood in political and constitutional evolution. 
Political and constitutional progress is a creation of circum- 
stances and human forces. And even if such Blue Blood be 
a reality it is certainly present in the veins of the Hindu. 


* There is much unthinking and unreasonable naortidcation at 
times witnessed at the thought of being “ conquered ”. But con- 
quest is only a mode of receiving new thoughts and new life. What 
great modern community was not conquered ? The primitive state 
of England would have continued much longer but for the advent 
of the Danes and the Normans. Germany and Italy would have 
remained a European Bajputana or a Eathiawad but for the Erench 
and Austrian domination. India would have become an other Siam, 
Ceylon or Korea but for the Muhammadan incoming. 




APPENDIX A 

The Mahibharata on the 
Andhaka-Vrishni-Samgha 

The iSdnti-Parvan in its Ch. 81 records a discussion on the 
affairs of the Andhaka-Vrishni league. It is called an ‘ ancient 
history although it is put in the mouth of Bhishma, a con- 
temporary. Krishna puts his difficulties as the Vrishni-leader 
before his friend Narada, and the latter gives his solution. 
The discussion is important as shoAving : — 

(o) that there Avere two political parties in the joint 
Samgha or Federal Parliament, each of Avliich tried 
to gain the upper hand in political matters ; 

(6) that there Avere sharp discussions in their parliament 
or council, and Krishna Avas attacked, and he attacked 
others in return, for Narada rebukes him for not 
having a tactful tongue ; 

(c) that at the time to APhich the history relates Babhru 

Ugrasena^ and Kyishna Avere the elected Presidents ; 

(d) that the republican leaders Avere mostly related to 

each other, and that Krishna Av^as not equal to the 
influence or intrigue of his relatives. Ahuka on the 
side of the Vrishnis and Akrura on the .side of the 
Andhakas seem to hare led the Federal Diet. (These 
two, according to the iSo6/jd-Parvam,® had contracted 
a political marriage between their families.) 

I give beloAv the text and translation of the discussion. 

1 ) 

^ u II 

tctt i 

3TqFo3'^r ii ^ ii 

^ HPfir'AjRj: 1 MaUahhashya on P., IV. I. 114; Eielhorn, 

II, p. 114. 

s Ch. XIV, 33-34. 
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?T % ?nf^»-rr?i ;n^ i 

=? a II V II 

^raiJrf I i 

3?’4^Nirsfw JffFTRf ^ II 'A 11 

aRofijrfjnEW wr jw i 

?i^f ^r% II e II 

^<»r IRI: a^: SIR^ II \$ II 

f? iJUT^n^n i 

R^c«n^ ?ta 5 rr RRspq^'i^oiac n <s n 
^ I ’ET ^RjiPT ^c?r*Rr cni. i 

S$RH ST =^r II ^ II 

9 iRn sT^aif^ifiT f% 3 fra: i 

=arft' a ar ?irai 3 § ••’afR aa: ii 1 » 11 
^sf raaaaiaa saRi^ *rfi3a 1 

graaita i^a'rsRa 'Rna^n 11 11 

aaa #^aaTa^ HKtRRKwara. 1 
a^iatRr a=E|ai ai^iarfaasrm 11 11 

aR^ aara 1 

ariafi fik^aT: ^ aigir^rRa'fRr^ 5 1 
aifaaFa arm war afa ars^aa: 11 1 ^ 11 
^aarfa'aii 3’<:aaiaa. ^o^ar 1 
ar^araaaar aa ^a aa^^aai: 11 iv 11 
ara^aifl aiataa aRat*rRrai®sfa ai 1 
arrfaar aiaa^aWaa aiaarr^a; 11 'i'^ 11 
^fn^iaaraf aa, ^ra-ar®a a^iaaa. 1 
a araa gaws aTJaaafaa ^san IM ^ 11 
a^aaar ^:i^a ai’g araa araaa 1 
airaaaaaTf?»»T faar aifa ialraa; iMv* 11 
aa fa^afaaaa aw 35^aR3 1 
afT^a saar ar arri^arr ar saaaa n 1 ^ n 
araiaaa ai^a ^ar f aai^gar 1 
farf!3a:^ a%t aR?i:aai3^a a 11 is 11 

® Another readingi— aTarataRtaT 
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w ^ i 

raft 'Tf^^rgg^q- =q- ii ^<» n 

5T^r5r^ ?r?RT t 

jfsri^a^'Iprr ^ [\\% ii 

f r^r?rt ^^rrt =^ i 

rail c# gT% 5frii3f^ iratr% =^ ii ii 
raufTs^q; ^sf^irarar ranfi^raig i 
JTfrff fiflT^ra irg?iT#TiiTr ggtt ii ii 
ir^ T^ 3^ *TR,tT^|Tra5% irq i 
^ aran: gnqr vrii ^ra ii iv ii 

^STrit^Rr: iT^rat ir^5??trsf% %5r? i 
?i«iT rat SM ^Tcra\?[3t iT^rasn ii ii 

ra?2ra f flk?3Tf?fTv?rt ra5ra^r;s:«T^tif ra: i 

^i;q5r -^jra^raraT^gm; ailrsgrfr^ \]■^% n 

iRTiirarg®# rai^isra^t i 

ficft^rararaiT: rara'srr trsrr ^ ii i'* ii 
an^rat ra ?r^Tra ra ^ %siraraf^ aw i 

3rT5rr ^rrarara fr«fr ii ii 

^T^i: fgriT ^rar; 

fqcjrrarir tr^rarCr ^rar ^r%^ir«r% ii ii 

Bhislima said : — In tliis connection (on relatives in politics), 
this old history is quoted — this dialogue between Vasudeva and 
the great sage l^arada (2). 

Vasudeva said : — 

iCrairada, matters of State-couusel of vital importance can 
neither be made known to one who is not a friend, nor to a 
friend who is not an expert, nor even to an expert if he is not 
of master mind (3). 

As I find the right friendship in thee on which I can depend , 
I want to speak something to thee, Harada. In view of thy 
all-embracing intelligence, I want to put a question to thee, 
the happj- one ! (4). 
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Biilership (Aiivarya) it is called, but really it is slavery 
to relatives that I am performiug. Although I am entitled 
to the half of the executive potoers, I have only got to suffer 
bitter speeches (5). 

My heart between cruel words, O Divine Seer, is like the 
Arani (wood) which a man, desirous of producing fire, is twirling. 
It is consuming me every day (6). 

(Although) Samkarshana is always noted for strength 
and Gada for princely qualities, and Pradhyumna is even 
handsomer than me, still I am without a following, 0 
Narada (7). 

Other Andhakas and Vrishnis indeed are endowed with 
great prosperity and might and are redoubtable. They are, 
Narada, always full of (political) energy (utthdna) (8). 

For him, in whose favour they are, there is everything. 
If they are not so, then one cannot exist. 

As regards Ahuka and Akrura, if they are in one's favour 
there is no greater misery for that man. And if they are not 
in one’s favour, there is no greater misery for him either. I 
cannot elect the party of the either (9-10). 

I am between these two. Great Sage, like that mother of 
two gamblers (gambling against each other) who can neither 
desire the victory of the one nor the defeat of the other (11). 

Now, Narada, take into consideration my position and 
also the position of my relatives and tell me please what may 
be beneficial to both. I am distressed (12). 

Narada replied : 

(In a republic) dangers are of two kinds, Krishna, the 
external ones and the internal ones, or, those which are created 
internally and those which arise from elsewhere (13). 

It is the internal difBculty which is present in this case. 
It is the result of (the members’) own, acts. The following of 
Akrura the Bhoja, with all these families from (hope of) 
material gain, from caprice or from envy of bravery,* have 


* Or, ‘ terrible speech ’ : See p. 103, foot-note. 
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transferred the political power (lit. ‘rulership ’) obtained by 
them to some one else (14-16). 

The authority which has taken root already and which is 
-.fortified with the title of relatives® they cannot take back like 
vomited food. They can in no way take back government 
from Babhru Ugrasena for fear of disunion with a relative. 
And you especially cannot (help them), O Krishna (16-17). 

And if that is even done (Ugrasena is driven out of author- 
ity, i.e., presidentship), by doing a bad (illegal) act, there would 
be fear of serious loss, waste, and there may be even a fear of 
"T-destruction (18). 

Use then a weapon which is not made of steel, which 
is very mild and yet capable of piercing all hearts, 
sharpening that weapon again and again, rectify the tongues 
of relatives (19). 

VSsudeva said : 

What am I to understand, O Sage, by that weapon which 
is not made of steel and is mild, and sharpening which I have 
l;o employ in rectifying their tongue (20). 

Karada said : 

The weapon which is not made of steel is this : Eecogni- 
tion of merit in others and honouring them, mildness, straight- 
forwardness, toleration, and constant entertainment according 
to your capacity (21). 

7 Of relatives who are anxious to speak, words Avhich are 
bitter and light you should not really mind and you should by 
your reply appease their mind, sentiments and tongue (22). 

Kone but a great man, one of master mind and commanding 
a following can successfully exert himself in carrying on 
high political responsibility (23). 

\ Every ox can bear upon him a heavy burden and carr}"^ it 
'wn plain ground. It is only a noble and experienced animal 
that can carry a difficult burden through a difficult path (24). 

Destruction of Samghas (republics) lies in disunion. You 
are the leader of them, O Kesava. As the republic has got 


® Adopted Ironi Fratap Chandra Boy’s translation. 
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you (as president at present), act in the manner that the 
samgha should not decline (25). 

Jfothing but tact and tolerance, nothing but control of 
one’s personal tendencies, nothing but liberality, are the. •* 
qualities which reside in the wise man for the successful leader- 4 
ship of a republic (26). 

Krishna, elevation of one’s Party leads always to long 
life, glory and wealth. Act in a way that destruction may not 
befall the relatives (27). 

There is nothing, O Lord, in the matter of Future PolicjTj . 
and Present Policy as well as in the Policy of Hostility and iu^ 
the Art of Invasion, in employing Foreign Policy, which is 
not known to you (28). 


(Prosperity of) all the Andhaka-Vrishnis, the Yadavas, 
Kuknras, and Bhojas — ^with their people and rulers of people,® 
depend upon you, O you of long arms (29). 


® isvara in the meaning of * ruler ' is a techincal term, e.g- 
Mahdbhdshya on P., YI. 1. 2, Eielborn, III, p. 7, ‘ ejI^rpjRf I 

snuiy sTRrg'diftid’ i 

Cf. ibid., II. 365. See also Gautama-Dh. S., IX. 03 ; J., I- 510 
‘ iasarvja ‘ sovereignty ’. 
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X.ist of Indian Republics discussed in Part I 

1. Agra-§reni (Agsinse) 

2. Ambhashtha (Ambastanoi, Sambastai) 

3. Andhaka 

4. Andhra 

5. Aratta, Arishta (Adrestai) 

6. Audumbara 

7. Avanti (Dvairajya) 

8. Abliira 

9. Arjunayana 

10. Bhagala 

11. Bharga 

12. Bhoja 

13. Brahma-gupta 

14. Brahmanaka (Janapada) (Brachmanoi) 

15. Buli. 

16. Chikkali Nikaya 

17. Daksliin-Mallaa 

18. Damani 

19. Dan^aki 

20. Gandhara 

21. Glauchukayanaka (Glaiikanikoi, Glaasai) 

22. Gopalava 

23. Jalmani 

24. Janaki 

25. Kaka 

26. Kamboja 

27. Karpat>a (Kharaparika) 

28. Katha (Kathaians) 

29. Keralaputa 

30. Kaiindibrisa 
.31. Kaun^aparatha 
.32. Kaushtaki 

33. Koliya 

34. Kshattriya (Kathroi) 

35. Kshudraka (Oxydrakai) 

36. Kukura 
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37. Euninda 

38. Kuru 

39. Lichchavi 

40. Madra 

41. Maharaja (Janapada) 

42. Malaya 

43. Malla 

44. Maun^i liTikaya 

45. Moriya 

46. Machukarna (Mousikani) 

47. ISTabhaka and Uabha Pankti 

48. ISTapal Dvairajya 

49. ISTysa (AkoubM) 

50. ParSva 

51. Patala 

52. Pahchala 

53. Pitinika 

64. Prarjtina 

65. Prasthala (Preahti) 

56. Pulinda 

57. Pushyamitra 

58. Bajanya (Janapada) 

59. Bashtrika 

60. Satvat 

61. Sakya 

62. Salankayana 

63. Sanakanika 

64. Satiyaputa 

65. Sayanda 

66. Sapindi-nikaya 

67. Saub'huti (® ta) (Sophytes) 

68. Sibi (Janapada) (Siboi) ; (Madhyamikeya) 

69. Surashtra 

70. Siidra (Sudrayana =: Sodrai) 

71. Trigartas 

72. TJttara-kuru 

73. Uttara-madra 

74. Utaaya-Sahketa 

75. Vasati (Ossadioi) 

7 6. Vamaratha 
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77. Videlia 

78. Vriji 

79. Vyika 
^0. Vrishni 
«1. Taudheya 
52. Tona. 
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Additional Notes on Part I (1924) 

P. 4 — Artha-Sdstra (KATjrriiYA) — ^Its authorship and date. 

Becently the controversy about the date of this work ha& 
revived. Dr. Jolly {Artha-Sdstra of Kautilya, Lahore, 1923,. 
Intro, pp. 1-47) has pronounced the work to be a piece of 
forgery of about the third century A.O. (pp. 43, 47) : ‘ we might 
abide by the third century as the probable date of the A.,’ ‘ the 
real author was a theoretician ’ and Kautilya himself a ‘ fabu- 
lous minister ’ (p. 47). 

(i) ATJTHOaSHIV 

To take up the latter thesis first. Jolly’s arguments are s 

(a) ‘ the traditional accounts of K. do not refer to K. in 

the capacity of a teacher or author of literary 
compositions,’ 

(b) ‘ nor is his name ever mentioned by Megasthenes,’ 

(e) ‘nor does the latter writer’s description of India 

bear out the theory that ho was a contemporary 
of K.’ 

(d) ‘ Patanjali in his Mahdbhdshya refers to the Mauryas 

and to the aabhd of Chandragupta, he is silent 
about K.’ 

(e) ‘ K. is a mere nickname denoting falsehood or hypo- 

crysy, which could hardly have been devised by 
the renowned minister of Chandragupta himself,’ 

(/) ‘nor does the character of the work stamp it the 
production of a statesman, filled as it is with 
pedantic classification and puerile distinctions, like 
all the Sastras composed by Pandits. 

Jolly’s Conclusion . — 

" The real author ” therefore “ was a theoretician, 
no statesman but perhaps an official in a state of medium 
size ” (p. 47). ‘The ascription of the work to K. or 
Chanakya was entirely due to the myths current re- 
garding that fabulous minister who was looked upon as 
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the master and creator of the art of polity and as the 
anthor of all the floating "wisdom on the subject of 
Klti ’ (p. 47). 

Argument (a) is contradicted by the latter portion of the ■ 
conclusion, admitting that K. is traditionally regarded as 
the author, ’ etc. Such tradition in literature does exist, e.q., 
Jaina — ‘ Kotjilliyam a false Sastra ’ in the Nandi-^utra cited 
by Dr. Shama Sastry, (1909), Upodghdta, IX, and Sans- 
krit — Pancha-iantra, Kdmandaka, Dandin (‘revered teacher’) 
kfedatithi, etc. 

Argument (6) is disposed off by the simple answer : where 
is the book written by Megasfcheiies ? Find that first, as we 
cannot build a hypotlicsis on a book not yet found. 

Argument (c) evidently refers to a theory started on the 
supposition that K. knows no large empire but only a small 
kingdom, as he has the mandala or prdkriti theory of neighbours 
and records the existence of republics and a policy towards 
them. The supposition is contradicted by fact : K. says that 
the Imperial tract (Ghahrmarti-ksehira)^ lies between the 
•Himalayas and the Ocean, nine® thousand yojanas in the 
straight line (as the crow flies). It is hardly possible to imagine 
a state without neighbours, a policy towards neighbours will 
have to be postulated by any statesman however large his 
empire may be. Then we know that there were a number of 
neighbours in the South who rvere reduced in the next 
reign — i.e., of Eindusara.® When Chandragupta took the 
f north-western provinces from the Greeks, it does not 
follow that he took the land without its rulers, republics 
generally, who were existing under the system of Alexander. 
The 8anglia-vriUa lays down a policy towards the republics 
which it assumes to bo under the king’s sphere of influence, 
be they in (1) the Punjab, (2) Afghanistan (Kamboja), (3) 
Western India, or (4) 2forth Bihar. There were therein parties 
i n favour of the suzerain and parties against him (A. S.). He 
was to sow the seed of dissension, patronize some, instal or 


® IX. 1, p. 338. 

Sa^kararya’s reading, KNS; I. 30. 
a J.B.O.It.S., H. 81. 
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depose one of the leaders (p. 376). hTovr we know that in no 
other than the early Manrya time Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
Western India and Horth Bihar at one and the same time were 
Tinder the sphere of one Indian king. The faet that K. hardly 
tolerates sn,b-kings is one which is only compatible with . 
the Manrya times. Under the 6uhgas the imperial policy 
changes ^ it becomes largely feudal (see the local rajas in the- 
inscriptions and on coins). 

Argument (d) Patafijali, it is true, does not refer to 
Kautilya. But Jolly ought to have shown any sutra of 
Panini or a Vartika of Katyayana or a comment of Patanjali 
which could be the occasion of a mention of Kautilya. If « 
Patanjali does not mention Bindusara, Asoka, Eadhagupta 
or the Buddha ; is that a reason to liokl that they did not 
live ? Patanjali -was not writing history. 

Argument (e) Karnes are not devised by the bearers : 
they are given by parents. It is difficult to get rid of 
names, and no sensible man cares to change an awkward 
name, e.g,, Sunalisepha, PUuna, Fox. As it has been repeatedly 
pointed out,^ Kautilya Tvas a gotra name coming down from 
generations. The forefather who bore the name Kutila or 
Kautili* is answerable to Dr. Jolly and not Kautilya 
Vishnugupta. GhdnaTcya (the name derived from the father 
according to Hindu literature^) is mentioned in a painted 
inscription in the Bijayagaclh cave (Mirzapur) in Gupta script 
of the fourth century A.C., a photograph of which has been 
brought by Eai Saheb M. Ghosh, Curator, Patna Museum. 
It reads GhdnaJcya-ro shall. “ 

Argument (/) If all the Sastras composed by Pandits have- 
puerile distinctions and pedantic divisions, it is a literary fault 
of Kautilya’s country ; he could not escape the traditional 
mannerism in letters. The style of a certain European country 
is heavy and pedantically detailed in the eyes of other 
Europeans. That style, be the author a college professor or 
a statesman lecturing on statecraft, cannot be avoided by 
the native. To me, the details and theories of the A.S. arc 
such that no theoretical writer, i.e., the contemptible ‘Pandit’’ 


« J.B.O.R.S., II. 97-80, n.< 
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could have -written it. This is in fact admitted by Jolly 
when he says that the writer was probably an official know- 
ing administration. The admission itself contradicts the 
‘ Pandit ’ ‘ theoretician ’ theory. ‘ The A. deals with internal 
and external policy and may be designated as an ancient 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, as a manual of political economy 
and polity’ (Jolly, 1-2). Again, ‘the general tendency of 
the A. is thoroughly realistic and worldly ’ (Jolly, p. 3). 
The onus on Dr. Jolly is very heavy to prove that the author 
is some one other than the named and acknowledged (e.g., 
by Sankararya, Dana, Dandin, Kamandaka and others) author 
of the work. Forgery is to be proved, not merely asserted, 
and proved by the party alleging it. It is for the reader to 
see if Dr. Jolly has discharged that onus. In my opinion he 
has not. 

(ii) Date 

Now let us take the theory of date. 

One has to agree when Dr. Jolly, very rightly, says that 
there is a rare unity of plan and structure pervading the whole 
work (p. 3). The device beginning with contents and ending 
with the notes on the system of the work which unifies the 
whole work, and the cross references in the body of the work 
leave no doubt that the whole work is by one and the same 
author. There is also common ground when he shows that 
the book as we have it (I may add, but for faulty readings and 
copyist's mistakes) is the same which existed about 400 A.C. 
(pp. S, 9 and 12). Thirty quotations in the TantraTchydyika 
and citations in later books prove it. Thus the question in 
eontroversj" is reduced to this, when was the AM. written be- 
tween 300 B.C. and 400 A.C. This limit is further narrowed 
down by Jolly’s view, rightly held, that Vatsayana had before 
him the A.B. while writing the S. and he takes the tijne of the 
K.B. to be the “ fourth century or so,” and consequently places 
the A.&., in the third century A.C. (pp. 29, 43). 

Arguments for the third century A. C. Date 

Arguments of Jolly for the third ce^ury date are : 

1. That both Kau^iilya and Bhasa have a verse (*Nr 
etc.) in common and K. takes it as a quotation, hence he 
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mast have borrowed it from Bhasa whose date is third 
century A.C, (p. 10). 

2. That K. and Yajnavalkya agree in their laws; that 
K. therefore converts Y’s laws into sutras (p. 17), and Y’s 
4ate is the same, i.e., third century A.C. (p. 47). 

3. That the MaMbhdsliya nowhere mentions the A. 

4. That the Eajadharma in the MdhdbTidrata and the 
DJiarma Sutras are in an embryonic condition as compared 
with the A.’s detailed provisions and advanced condition of 
life (p, 30). 

5. That tlie A. kiiOAVs the Puranas. 

6. That one of the Kainasastra sections, the VaiSika, is 
mentioned by K. (p. 32). 

7. That the A. knows technical terms of Sanskrit grammar 
and is acquainted with Ashtadhyayi (p. 32). 

8. That astrology and divination are known to it and 
two plantes are mentioned by name in it. 

9. That it knows a book on metallurgy called ^ulba- 
■dhdtu ^dstra (on copper, p. 33). 

10. Tliat it knows many technical treatises, e.g., on 
mining, architecture, finance, jewels, alchemy, etc. “ His work 
is the outcome of a long period of literary activity in the field 
of polity rather than the production of a creative genius — 
another reason for not fixing its age-limit too high ’ (p. 33). 

11. That “ the minister (E.) in the 3Iudrd-Bdkshasa is 
probably a myth, why should not K. be mythical as well ” 
-(p. 34). The Greeks do not mention him. The rise of a new 
dynasty might have ‘ given a start to the invention of myths’ 
.(p. 34). 

12. That K. refers to alchemy which was ‘ a late growth 
■on the tree of Indian science ’ (p. 34). 

13. That K. mentions Suranga which is from the Greek 
term Syrinx. 

14. That the description of India by Megastlienes and 
the ASoka inscriptions do not show such an advanced stage 
as the A. (p. 31). 
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«.y., the A. knows State monopoly of mines, superinten- 
dents of mint, metal, mineralogy, chemical skill in 
producing coins, ornaments, etc. , while Megasthenea 
refers to five metals only and Strabo says that 

■ Indians are inexperienced in the art of mining and 

smelting. 

15. That the A. mentions written documents, while 
Megasthenes says that the Indians did not know writing. 

16. That Megasthenes does not mention the premia on 
coins, taxes on gambling, liquors, road -cess, etc., Avhich the 
A. describes. 

17. That the description of Megasthenes agreeing with 
the A. proves nothing as the A. agrees also with tlie Chinese 
pilgirms and Alberuni. 

18. That Pataliputra is nowhere mentioned (p. 43). 
Geographical horizon of the author indicates that the book was 
written in the South from where it has been discovered. 

19. That the A. gives the opinion of K. by name ; this 
comes under the definition of apadeka of the A. proving that 
K. could not himself have written the work. 

20. That the opinions of others cited are imaginary, the 
names being taken from the Mdhdbli&rata (pp. 31, 44). 

-Examination of JoUy’s Argmnents 

1. The verse' sardvam,' etc., is a memorial verse 

used in exhorting soldiers in Avar. Exhortation to soldiers is 
as old as history ; the verse is based on a primitiv'c belief which 
is reminded thereby — that the faithless soldiers will go to hell. 
If we consider the folloAving point, it will be evident that it is 
not possible for K. to liaAm borroAved from Bhasa, but that h© 
must have borrowed either from some other book or as he 
implies, from floating, current memorial verses. 

The point is that K. gives two verses and the Navam s. one is 
the second, reading after the first (X. 3). Without the first 
it is incomplete. Bhasa has only the latter one. How could 
it be said then that K. borrowed from Bhasa. 

2. It is perfectly true that there is a close agreement 
between Y. and K. in laws. I have discussed the point in 
my Tagore lectures. Here I shall take up only one < lain id 
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which completely disposes of the question of priority. K. 
uses a term Yulcta meaning an official, which occurs in Asoka’s 
inscription as Yuta. The latter term none could understand 
before the publication of A. as the term in literature subse- 
quent to A. has gone out of use altogether. Y, could not under* 
stand it as used in the A. : ‘ 3 ^-^^ ’ -an official act 

of a non-official’ (as pointed out by Dr. Shama Sastry in his first 
edition of the A. Intro., p. x), and he uses yogya ‘proper’ 
^irqT , II. 235) where K. gives Yulcta, and ayogya 

^imijroper’ where K. has a-yuTcta. This can only be explained 
on the hypothesis that Y. versified the laws of Iv. and in places 
could not understand it. Jolly tries to meet this by saying 
that the demand for statement on oath being unauthorized 
was ‘ improper ’ and therefore the difference is purely nominal. 
But how could any one explain, even by straining, 

‘ an incapable man doing a work which 
should be done by a coini)etent man ’ on the theory of nominal 
difference ’! 

Then, K. uses verses at times ; if he was going to borrow 
from Y. why should he have turned verses into sutras ? The 
more rational process is to versify sutras, and Y. followed that. 
There is no case made out for supposing a reverse process. 

As Y. is assigned to the third century A.C., and YuUa 
has so long ceased to have the technical sense that a legal 
author could not understand it, the date of A. should be some 
centuries before 200-300 A.C. 

3. Occasion for the mention of the A. is to be shown in 
the Mahdblidshya before we can deduce anything from the 
silence. Many Vedic works are not mentioned by Patanjali, 
for that reason no one can say that they did not exist. He 
was not writing a histroy of literature. 

4. The Dharma Sutras deal with Dharnia laws, while 
the A. deals with Artha principles and laws. The subject of 
the Dharma Sutras, is not political science but Dharma law. 
The subject of politics being principle in one and incidental 
in the other, no comparison can be instituted for the purposes 
of chronology. I would demur to characterize the M. Bb. 
Raja dharma as being in embryonic state ; in the theory part 
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it is more developed than the A. Then, every inferior writer 
does not change chronology. Some Tagore lectures after 
those of Dr. Jolly are far inferior ; they for that reason could 
not be idaccd in a time earlier than his. 

5. The oldest Dharnia Sutra knows Puranic literature, 
Ipastamba mentions the Bhavishya Purdna (II. 24, 6, p. 98). 
and “ Purana ” again in II. 9. 23, 3. The Bhavishya existed 
according to Pargiter’s researches very early. Purdna ia 
mentioned as early as tlie Ghhdndogya Upanishad {II. 3). 

, 6. The FaisiA;a book was written by Dattaka at Pataliputra 

before Vatsyayana. There is nothing to show that it or any 

* other Vaisika was not written before 300 E.C. 

7. Knowledge of Panini does not go against the 300 B.C. 
date of K. (see ante, p. 30 «.). Also note the pre-Paninean use 
[e/. Macdonell, HSL, p. 267 in the A. of ndma, dkhydtay 
upasarga and nipdta (II. 10)]. In other words, Panini’s terma 
had not become established fully as in the time of Patanjali 
and later. 

8. Divination is as old as the Atharva Veda. The origin 

* of astrology has been already shown to be Mesopotamian.®' 
The Greeks and Hindus both borrowed from the same source., 
Ko argument of chronology can be based on the mention of. 
two planets. The fact that the planets as they appear in 
Greek astrology and later Indian literature do not find 
place in the A. is an argument in favour of an early date- 
for the A. 

* Metallurgy, particularly knowledge of working copper, 
must have been known in a country where copper coins, silver 
coins, alloys in coins, “ white metal ” (or nickel 1 brought tn 
Alexander in the Punjab), bronze, iron, glass, etc., have been 
worked for centuries before Alexander and Chandragupta, 
as proved by the positive evidence of finds (punch-marked 
coins, irtensils at Pataliputra and other places). Eai Sahib M. 
Ghosh found cast iron in the Maurya stratum at Pataliputra. 
Cast glass seals were found with 3Iaurya and pre-Maurya- 
lettering by Dr. Spooner and the E-ai Sahib at Pataliputra 


s j.B.O.R.S., 1919, p. 604 ; Ind,.Ant., 1918, p. 112. 


13 
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(J.B.O.E.S., Sep. 1924). Seven metals are known as early 
as the Tajur Veda (Vaj. S., XVIII. 13, XXIII. 37). 

(A positive confirmation of the A.i^. as a contemporary 
work is found in the cast coins found at the earliest Maurya 
level (20‘ to 19') which on being analysed have shoAvn the same 
composition as prescribed in the A.S.). 

9-10. The argument is against the theory of fanciful 
quotations in the A.S. If there was a long previous literary 
activity, the quotations are natural. If before the A., i.c., 
before Alexander, there were technical treatises, K. could not 
make every science begin after the Greek invasion. Why the 
•existence of treatises should be a reason to fix tlie date too 
low and not ‘ too high ’ (a term too ambiguous to meet) is 
not explained by the learned scholar. 

11. It is not proved that ‘ Eakshasa ’ is a myth. From 
amknown to unknown is not a logical step. Furthei’, if one 
minister is mythical why should all others be mythical f If 
the Greeks do not mention him, it is K.’s ill-luck. Xon-mention 
by the Greeks, though it may take away the distinguished 
•character of a human being, cannot disprove the very existence 
of a man. Moreover, whore have yon got the complete 
writings of the Greeks (i.c., Megasthenes) ? Kiso of a new 
•dynasty may give rise to myths, at the .same time it may not, 
or may on one point and may not on others. 

12. Dr. Jolly knows the Hindu theory that alchemy 
was horn in India before the Christian era.® In any case it 
is not yet proved where the so-called science first made its 
appearance. In connection -witli alchemy in later Indian 
literature we have the mention of Constantinople (Ruma) ; if 
wo connect the A.li. with later alchemy we have to come down 
to Muhammadan times. Jolly therefore has to postulate a 
probable “ Greco-Syriac ” origin and to place that hypothetical 
•origin in the first century A.C. But one hypothesis cannot 
prove another. We must have a proved fact that alchemy 
iS not original to India and that it was borrowed by India from 
a “ Greco-Syriac ” original and from nowhere else. The very 


® Albenini (XVH) gives the name before the Christian 

AU'a. Vi/adi must have had predecessors. 
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iacfc that we have alchemy before A.C. 300. in India shows 
"that we have to give up the theory of Arabian origin and admit 
that tliere was an earlier stratum, either Indian or foreign. 
“We cannot go further than that because nothing can be proved 

^ at this stage- beyond that. Riima and Barbara as found in 
later literature must refer to another and a subsequent 
importation. 

13. Syrinx was employed in sieges in India in Alexander’s 
time. K. living both before and after Alexander’s invasion 
•can very well use the term. Besides, some Greeks had been 
living on the Indian frontier earlier and under the Persians in 

* the Punjab, as Greek letters arc found on Persian coins struck 
in India (see above, p. 12-1 ff.) 

11. ASoka's inscrijjtions do not undertake to give a 
igazetteer of tlie administrative system. Can any one attach 
the slightest importance to the Greek allegation that Hindus 
did not knoAv smelting whjn we have coins, ornaments 
ie.g., the lino gold ring found at Pataliputra), cast iron, cast 
glass seals, etc. of the Maurya and pro-Maurya times 7 The 

* Greeks themselves mention the line vases carried in front of 
•Chandragupta and gold vino in his palace. If Megasthenes 
mentions only live metals, his knowledge is poor as in so 
many other instances (seven castes, writing, etc.). Seven 
metals are known to the IT. Veda alone. In the absence of 
his original hook we cannot say what M. actually said and of 
which part of India. 

15. Mtgasl.henes himself says that there were registers 
kept on the roads to find out distances and there were mile- 
stones. The Jalakas mention written tablets ; seals, and 
inscriptions of ASoka prove writing to have existed and been 
largely employed in the Maurya times. Could writing suddenly 
appear with Alexander ? A^oka two generations later pub- 
lishing his inscriptions all over India and his father Bindusara 

, writing to the Greek king disprove the utterly untenable 
assertion. 

16. Megasthenes’ ‘ tax on articles sold ’ would include 
■octroi and general taxes of. the ,A. Besides, Megasthenes’ work 
is not before us. 
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17. If agreement between Megastlienes and the A. 
proves nothing, how can disagreement prove aiiylhing ? 

18. The non-mention of Pataliputra proves nil. The 
trade route to the South for the sake of shell, diamond, gems,, 
pearls, etc., was no doubt important. At the same time the ; 
A. mentions Kasi, Nepala, Kuknra, Lichchavi,M.alla, Kamhoja,, 
Kuru, Panchala, Surashtra, Madra, etc. His horizon is pre- 
dominantly northern. 

So many MSS. have come out in the South. Did all those- 
authors (Bhasa, etc.) belong to the South for that reason ? 

19. The A. being avowedly based on old works, and the 
Sutra and Bhashya being combined in one treatise, every 
Sutra having original opinion of the author necessarily became 
apadesa. As fleet has pointed out and almost every Hindu 
knows, it is a very ancient and even current practice to give 
the author’s name in his coniposition in this country. It 
appears odd to a foreigner, but it is commonplace in this; 
country. 

20. As Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri has shown 
11. Intro.) quotations from Visalaksha and Brihaspati” 

are extant in literature. I may add to them by pointing out 
quotations from Sukra (Udanas) and Brihaspati in the TiM 
to the Nitivdkyamrita published by Pandit K'athuraina Premin 
of Bombay, and from the Mdnava A.S. pointed out above- 
(p. 8 ; Add. I). 

In the face of these quotations nobody wdll bo heard to- 
say that the authorities in the A. are imaginary. 

Jolly has rightly ignored such untenable views as for 
instance ‘ that the style of the A. is not archaic ’ and ‘ that 
geographical data prove a late date 


’’ Mention of China is innocuous, for China which invariably 
comes along with Darada or other Himalayan countries in ancient 
Sanskrit literature clearly refers to ‘ Shina the Gilgit tribe still 
retaining the word and having mulberry tree and silk industry. 
See the article in Ency. Brit, on ‘ China and the identification by 
Sir George Grierson in LSI., X, Part 4, p. .5, n. but I would suggest 
that in this (Mann, X. 44) and similar passages, they are the great 
Shin race, still surviving in Gilgdt and the vicinity It may be 
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<iii) ITew Arguments for the Fourth Century B.C. Date 

There are pieces of evidence in the A. which are compatible 
only Avith the fourth century B.C. date. 

. (i) The use of Zwfcta which is only known to the Maurya 

times, and the ‘ geographical horizon in laying down the 
policy toAvards the republics can only refer to the Maurya 
times. In the first century B.C. and the first or second 
century A.C. there Avas no j)OAver, no ‘ king ’ (for whom 
Kautilya wrote the Samgha-vritta policy) who had from 
Videha to Afghanistan under him. 

* (ii) Take again the term Tiiga. meaning five years (II. 20). 
This is known to the Jyautisha Vedanga, and is not knotvn to 
the literature of the early centuries including the Mdnava 
Dhanna iSdsira. 

(hi) Take also the datxim that the rainy season started 
in iSrdvana {^rdmna-proshtliapadaselia Varshd), i.e., in the 
author’s time the rainy season began in Sravana, unlike to-day 
when it begins in the middle of Ashaejha. Now, season falls 

A back about one day and a half every century : — 


■added that the Chinas Avei-e regarded to have been of Kahatriya 
■origin. They spoke a language of Sanskrit base as shown by the 
A.S. Avhich says that the silks produced in China-country bore the 
names kauscija and cMnapatta. Neither kattaeya nor paita (Skt. 
patira) is a Cliinc-se word. All the members of the group where 
China occui’s are Himalayan peoples. China .alone cannot jump 
♦ ■over thousands of miles aAvay into China. In the same chapter 
(XI. ii) china-si furs or skins are mentioned as coming from Balhava, 
which according to Bli.attasvamin is a Himalayan country. Gilgit 
■and Cashmere still produce both skins and silk. 

Interchange between ch and sh {Shin = CJiin) is common in 
Bhin, e.g., push = puch. 

Similarly, dlakandaot the A.S. (p. 78) is misunderstood as being 
connected with Alexandi'i.a on a wrong philology. Alexandria 
^ becomes aUtsnddd as in the Milinda P. A coral A-aricty is called 
■dlakandaka in tlie A.-S. Any root-like thing is kanda in Sanskrit 
A coral-shoot Avill be called kanda. Ala means yellow (orpiment, 
■orpiment-colour) — dlakandaka — ‘ root-coral AA’ith yellow tinge ’. 
(Recently Prof. Levi utilized the statement of Pliny on Import of 
coral into India as a proof of a late date of the A.S; but Pliny 
does not say that coral had been unknoAA'n to the Indians I'i i'ii'-.i 
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"In, consequence of this difference the bc-vinnin^ of 
Tarsha, or the rainy season, in the times of Alexander 
and Aioka, would have fallen just one month earlier 
than at present.”® 

(iv) See also ibid.) snqif Him rrs^nfT 5imra- 

Tliis could he written only in the 2sorth (Pataliputra) and 
not in the South. 

(v) The political data taking iis to the ilaurva times, 
we have further materials to hold that the hook could not have 
been written in the later Maurya times. The position of the 
fiakyas and Ajivaka-s could not he low as in the A. (III. 20),®' 
they being grouped together with or as Sfidra monks. Under 
Afioka or his successors it was not likely that a law hostile tO’ 
them would have been promulgated. Again, the .sarcasm 
of Patanjali tliat the Slauryas were fond of money (gold), finds 
corroboration in the A. that the Maurya sovereign did institute 
‘ archas ’ or worships for making money Ifow A.4oka could 
not have done it, he was too conscientious and religious for 
that. His descendants were also religious. The datum of 
Patanjali and the A. thus should refer either to Chandragiipta 
or to Hindusara, and under both sovereigns K. served. 

The heterodox .Taina and Buddhist and the orthodox 
Brahmin literatures assert that Kautilya w'as the minister of 
Chandragiipta. The Buddhist and the Jaina books treat him 
as having been a rascal, debasing coins and making money, 
making conquest.s and killing men, etc. The Puranas, on the 
other hand, show him to he an able minister. How could such 
contrary and human details he given to a person imaginary ? 
His condemnation and awkw'ard Gotra-name are proof to my 
mind of his historical existence. Ifwelookinto the A. it answers 
both characterizations of K, the heterodox and orthodox. 
Ho would put down the heterodox, and the heterodox would 
find him a bad man. 

(vi) If the Puranas turn out to bo true in asserting the 
existence of Chaiidragupta, why should wc not believe them 
about Kautilya ? If K. existed, why should we not take the 

® Cunningham, Indian JSroa, p. 3. 

» Munich MS., Shama Sastry’s trans., p. 251 n. 

1“ Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 51. 
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book to be his, especially •when we find the last but one verse 
in the book, giving the authorship, to have been in the book 
before Kaniandaka who paraphrases it in his introduction Y 
[Jolly (tliough without assigning any reason) also takes the 
Sloka to be contemporary with the composition of the book.]^ 
(vii) If the book existed before Vatsyayana, and Eaman- 
daka ascribed it to K., the onus is on him who wants to ascribe 
the authorship to another to prove that and disprove the 
evidence of the A. itself corroborated as it is by Vat. and Kam., 
Dandin and Medhatithi, PancJia T. and Tantralcliydika. 

(viii) There is motive for promulgating a Dharma Sastra. 
ascribing it to a Eishi, but there is no such motive in ascribing- 
a material book to another. Besides, Kautilya is not a Eishi. 
Earlier A.S. books had Eishis as authors. If a Pandit •writing 
the book wanted to foster it on another, lie would have ascribed 
it to some Eislii and a name unhated by a large section of the 
community (Buddhists and Jainas). 

(ix) The Puranas seem to give a second name of Ghandra- 
gupta as Narendra.^'^ There is evidence that not only the name 
of the author is in the book, but also the name of the king^ 
‘ Narendra ’ whose monogram or mark ‘ Narendrcmha ’ is 
directed in the A. to bo put on arms (V. 3, p. 247 ; see also 

II. 10). 

(x) Only the empire of the early Mauryas could take note 
of exports and imports from Mahavisi (A. iS., II. 11) = Maha- 
vrisha of tlie Veda),^* the raisin wine viridm of Afghanistan 
(Aracliosia), the weights and measures of the 6ibi (II. 19) and 
Mekala and Magadha at the same time, of Uttarapatha and 
Dakshinapatha simultaneously, and provide punishment- 
(from Pataliputra) for defaming the Gandhara country. 
And only a minister very highly placed could have all the 
fiscal and military information which are contained in the A. 


The first Sloka giving the author's name was in the book, 
before Dandin who gives the identical measure of the book just 
preceding and says that the work was composed as an abridgement- 
by Vishnu-gupta for the Maurya, almost quoting the words of the 
A. as in the ^ioka and the previous passage. 

Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 55. 

« M. & K., V.I., II, 142, 348. 
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Panishments for turning -women into nuns, and for monks 
leaving families unprovided for could be laid down (II. 1) only 
under the early Maurya rule of the first two einjjerors. Eaising , 
a prince^ on the unmarried daughter of a king (while even 
Niyoga is condemned in the Sunga times, e.y., in the 
M. Dh. »S'.), knowledge of the epics different from the ones we 
have, are all indications of an early and pre-Sungaii date. 

P. 6 — Works of the fourth-fifth cen. A.C. and the date 
•of the Kamandakij-a. 

Quotations in the Bdja-W. BatnaJcara indicate that 
there was also a Naradlya Bdja-mil. (See Introdvction to the 
Ji. N. B., 192-1, p. V). 

liTarada figures as a teacher of political wisdom in the 
Mahdbhdrata {SMid-Panan), and ho is not known to Kaman- 
<iaka. The Naradlya thus probably came into existence 
before the sixth century and after Kamandaka. 

Kamandaka cannot be put in the eighth century as done 
hy Jolly and Winternitz (Jolly’s A.^., 46). His general style 
(e/. the Ndrada-^imriti)^*^ indicates Gupta times. The known 
date of Bhavabhiiti helps us further. Bhavabhuti as ably 
shown by MM. Ganapati ^astri (AA., II, Intro., p. 7) knew his 
work ; not only he knew Kamandaka but his audience also 
must have known his Avork as a well-established authority to 
be able to follow and enjoy the character “ Kamandaki ” like 
the “ Buddharakshita ” and “Avalokita.” Kamandaka must 
have published his work a fevr centuries before Bhavabhuti 
(first half of the eighth century). Its earlier limit probably 
is the Tantrdkhydyikd which does not knoAV it. The interval 
between the A.S., and Kamandaka is large, for not only several 
subjects and topics in the AA., have become in Kain.’s time 
:antiq\iated enough to be left out, a new group of authorities, 
unknown to the AA., had intervened. 

There is a revival of the tradition of Chandragupta Maurya 
in Gupta times. Eoyal parents name their sons after him. 
Viiiakhadatta compares him with Vishnu in his play Avritten 
under one of the Cliandraguptas of the Gupta dynasty (I.A., 
1913, p. 265). Chandragnptan laAvs in the Kautiliya are closely 

Sec the monitary system of NSrada (App. 5()-(j0) AAhich 
extends up to the Punjab and knows Dinara. 
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xeproduced in the ^arada-Smriti. Chandragupta’s Artlia- 
Sdstra is vorilicd and adapted in the KdmamlaMya IH^itisara. 
There is an ambition, partly realized, of founding a large ' 
empire from Pataliputra like that of Chandragupta Maurya. 
Kalidasa, a Gupta poet, says that the country becomes 
RdjanvaU, ‘ possessed of a just king,’ only on account of the 
Magadhan emperor {Raghuvamsa).^^ The opening verse of the 
KdniandaTclya suggests the reign of Chandragupta II (J.B.O.B.S., 
XVIII, 1932, p. 37). 

P. 6 — Pushkara. 

He figures also in the political science dialogue in the 
Vishnudliannottam (II). Probably he is only an ideal person 
and no author. 

P. 6 — 14th-18th eon. Dige.sts. 

To this class is to be added Vachaspati Misra s Bajadharma 
(See Intro, to It. N. B., p. w). The commentary on the Niti~ 
vakyamrlta (the date of which must be earlier than its MS. 
copied in the 1463, ibid.) may be included in the class. The 
commentator does not restrict himself to the orthodox Dharma 
1§astra view. He, trying to give all the original sources of 
Somadeva, really gives a small Digest of Ariha- Sastra. 

P. 8 — ^Works in Vernaculars. 

Lallu Lai wrote a Hindi book based on the Hitopadeia 
and the Panchatantra and called it ‘ Eajaniti ’. 

P. 16 — Village fined. 

See VnisisMm Dharma ^dstra, III. 4 — 

nm ft b: d 

p. 17 — ?r ?nTT 1 

It is given also by Xarada (1. 18). 

P. 23 — Gana. 

The Vedic use of gana is in the sense of ‘ company of 
soldiers ^ nor nnn {B. V., HI. 26, 6). 

P. 39 — State-arms of the EepubUcs. 

To say this he has even to commit an anachronism, making 
the Magadha monarchy which came into existence only T. iili N'asu 
iJ.B.OM.S., 1) contemporary with Raghu. 
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LaneJih itself may be from Laish iritb what is It-rmcd by 
Grierson as ‘ spontaneons nasalisation’ (J.E.A.S., 1922,. 

p. 381 fE). 

For Anka see ‘ krita-^rarendrankam iastravaranamayudh- 
agaram pravcSayet ’ in the A.S., Y. 3, p. 247. 

P. 49 — ^Decisions on rolls (Book of Precedents). 

The J ataka also knows snch books of precedents. See J.^ 
m. 292, wherein the law-court precedents are entered : “ vinic- 
chaye potthakam lekhdpetva” . Probably Vasishtha also refers 
to precedents in XIX. 10. 

P. 49 — ^Ashta-knlaka. 

See E.I., XV. 136, the Ashta-kula-adhikaranas as town 
corporation officials, and note in App. D, on Part IT. 

P. 30 — ‘ Lechchhai.’ 

Biksha would also give both Lidhchha and Likkha, but we 
get such forms for the Liehchhavis (cf. Jaina spelling Lekkkai) 
as point to likshu, louse as the origin. Mann’s Yickchhavi 
would be a local dialectical variation which is peculiar to 
Eastern India. 

P. 33 I 

Sav = Skt. Ghyab, Avestan Syav. 

P. 67 — Jaiihar. 

It is derived from either JaUi ghara (the MaJidbhdrata^ 
‘ Jaiugriha, ’ ‘ the house of lae ’, made to entrap and burn the 
Pandavas) as has been suggested, or preferably from Jama- 
ghara ‘House of Death '. Jauhar is spelt as Jama-hara in the 
‘ Kanhada de Prabandha ’ (a work in Old Rajasthani), p. 94 
(pointed out to me by Dr. Suniti K. Chatterji). 

P. 73 — ‘ Every man in the community had franchise ’ : — 
citizens versus non-citizens. 

Prom a statement of Patanjali it is clear that in a republic 
there used to be slaves and artizans to whom the peculiar forms 
which denoted the citizens of a particular republic did not 
apply — ^ m m (see above p. 31, n). This indi- 
cates that the artizans as well as slaves were not franchised. 
The Maucliikar]^ did not keep any slaves in their state 
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(hence the legend in Megasthenes that there were no slaves 
in India). 

Pp. 73-74 M. — Kauninda and Kanet. 

Sir G. Grierson is also of the opinion that the Kanels 
should not be identified with the Kunindas {L.8.I., Vol. IX, 
p. 6, n.). The form Kanct is correct which was personally 
ascertained by me at Sipri (Simla). 

P. 78 — Vahikan physique. 

On the physique of the Vahikas we may note that the 
Mdhdbhdrata in abusing their heterodoxy (probably they had 
then become Mahayanist Buddhists) quotes a parody of a 
song of the Vahikas which shows that their women were large- 
bodied and that mutton was their favourite food. “ When 
shall I next sing the song of the Vahikas in this Sakala town, 
when shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the company 
of fair-complcxioned large-sized women eat much mutton, 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and camels ? They 
who eat not mutton live in vain." “So do the inhabitants, drunk 
with wine, sing. How can religion be found among such 
people? ” 

At the time when the Karna-Parvan (Ch. XLIV) was written, 
evidently they had become heterodox, probably Buddhists, 
as it says, ‘ tlie Vahikas who never perform sacrifices, whose 
religion has been destroyed, ’ ‘ they are Avithout the Veda and 
without knoAvledgc’. They are orthodox in the Satapatha Br. 
(I. 7. 3. 8, Grierson, L.S.I, 4 n. 8), in the Upanishads which 
describe Svetaketu going into the Punjab for religious tourna- 
ment, and also evidently in Panini. 

P. 82 — ^Madra Country. 

In mediaeval Indian tradition the Punjab, especiallj’^ the 
northern part, Avas abvays called Madra-deSa. Guru Govinda 
Simha in his “Vichitra Xataka ” says that he was brought 
from Patna, where he was born, to Madra-desa or the Punjab. 

P. 95— Salaka : 

‘ Pin ’ probably does not convey the full sense of ‘ Salaka 
Gf. Aksha-Salaka, the Hindu dice. The Salaka Avas a small 
oblong piece which could come easily within the fisi. 
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P.149 — Yaudheya coin legends: Bhagavato Svdmina (Ji); 

Brahmanya-devasya {G.G.I.M., 181-82, G.A.I., p. 78) seems 
to be the correct legend. Bmlimanya is not the name 
of the Yaudheya king (Eapson, J.R.A.S., 1903, 291), but the 
name of the god who in some eoins is shown with six heads — 
Karttikeya (as recognized by Rapson himself). 

P. 152 — ^Malava Coins. 

The variety of coins bearing single names and generally 
no legend of the Malava Qana found at the same place, are 
attributed to the Malavas (G.G.I.M., 163, 174-177). Prob- 
ably they represent the power which superseded the llalavas. 
The names are so many puzzles — e.g., Maraja, Jamayaya, 
Paya, Magaja. They seem to be abbreviations — Maraja = 
Mahd-rdja; cf. ‘ Maharaya ’ (p. 177). Jama and Yama 
appear again and again (pp. 174, 176. J ama-yaya, then Paya 
only). Mayojaya, Mayaya and Magaja (pp. 175, 176) are 
probably MaAd-(Mahdrdja) jaya, Md. {Mahd-rdja) Paya, and 
Ma. (Maharaja) Oaja. Similarly, Magajasa = JIfa. (Mahd°). 
Gaja (Gajaia), Oajava — Gaja-pa ; Md go (read ga) java — Ma. 
Oajaya-, Mayaka = Ma. PaTca; Md. (read ma) liapa — Ma. 
Sarya; Magachha = Ma. Gachha ■, Majuya = Ma. Juya 
iYuya) Bhayamyana (plate XX, 24) I read as Bhamydyana. 

P. 153 — Freedom in preference to home. 

C/. Manu, VII, 212. 

“ Let a king, without hesitation, quit for his own sake 
•even a country, salubrious, fertile and causing an increase of 
•cattle ” (Biihler). 

P. 155 n. — Sandkanikas. A ‘ Maharaja ’ Sanakdnika as a 
feudatory of Chandragupta II has left an inscription in the 
Udayagiri Vaishnava cave temple (Bhilsa, Gwalior) dated 
•GS. 82 (401-2 A.C.). He is the son of a ‘ Maharaja ’ and the 
grandson of a Maharaja. GI., p. 25. 

P. 181 — ^Ethnology of the republicans. 

See E. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races (Rajshahi, 1916), 
pp. 24, 25, 240, 241. 
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Additional Notes on Part II (1924) 

P. 247 — ^reshthin or President of the Town. 

Divisional capitals or seats of Governments (adhishihanas) 
had their iSreshthins under the Guptas. E.I., XV, 130, gives 
the Nagara-^resJithin of Koti in the Province of Bengal under 
Kumara Gupta. He is given the honorific ‘ drya ’ before his 
name (p. 142), and is associated with the district ofQcer in 
the administration of the district. 

C/. also Ehys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 96-97, for 
Jetthakd, panmkhd, taken as Aldermen or Presidents, and 
Mahd-setthi as the Chief Alderman over the Aldermen of the 
guilds. 

P. 293 — Pratinidhi : whether a Eepresentative of the 
People 1 

Pp. 299-300 — Council of State and Eepresentative of 
the People — 

District administration in Gupta times and Local Eepre- 
sentatives — 

A sidelight is tlirown by the Gupta system of District 
administration. The Damodarpur copper- plates, discovered in 
the district of Dinajpur, Bengal (E.I., XV, pp. 113-146), prove 
that the. District Officer [ Vishaya-pati or Vishaya dywJetaIca, 
appointed by the Governor {nj^arilca) of the Province of Bengal 
(Pundravardhana blmkti), the latter holding his appointment 
from the Emperor direct] made settlements of land in conjunc- 
tion with the President of the town (Nagara-^ihresfhin), the 
President of the merchants, the senior {Pmthama) Eulika 
(town judge), the senior city Eegistrar (Prathama Kdyastha). 
We thus find the Government District Officer co-operating 
(samvyavaharati) with the local representatives in an admin- 
isterial act of the District. 

‘ The governmental authority of the district ’ {adhishthdn- 
ddhikarana) is expressly mentioned as vested in the government 
official along with the popular officials of the city c jMii ai ion 
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— e.q. , NvyuTclaTca-humdrdmatya- Vetravarmani adliisli ihanddM- 
karanam cha N agara-SreshOiV' (etc.). — puroge sarnvyavaharati 
(p. 133). 

Similarly in the Government of the State it is very prob- 
able that the process was repeated. 

P. 276 — Mahattardh,. 

See I. A., X. 213 and E.I., XV, p. 136, on Mahattaras. In 
the Damodarpur plate (E.I., XV, 36) the Malialtam and other 
Ashta-kula-adhikaranas deal with settlement of land and report 
to the Governor. Cp. this with ibid., p. 133, where the same 
function is performed by the President (Sreshthin), Kulika, 
Eegistrar, etc., along with the Government District Officer. 
■The Mahattara is there reporting from some interior town. 
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A 

'Abhijjana (place of origin), 104 
AbMras, 141, 142, 154, 155 
AbhisSras, 59, 72 

Abhlsheka, 47 81, 89, 117, 184, 210, 

216, 224 

— of the Lichchahavis, 89 
—of the whole country, 81, 89 
Abhishechona, 208 

Abhishechaniya (sprinkling), 200, 206 
Abhishikta (anointed rulers), 184 
^Abu Zaid, 357 

Acclamation on Coronation, 222, 223 
Accountant-General, 203 
AcM/fa, 29 n. 

Act of indemnity reduced to writing* 
98, 99 

Adhikaraftas, 300 
AdhikSriiis, 289, 300 
Adhipatya, 359, 360 
AdhyakshaprachSra, 4 n. 

Aditya, 4 

Administration, City, — 249, 250 
— by King and the City, 250 
* — of estates of deceased persons, 249 
Adrestai= Arlsitfas of Pap ini, 60 
Age for Coronation, 230, 231 
Agga-kulika, 105 n. 

Agnimitra, 232 
Agsina ; — Agra iSreffis, 56, 67 
Ahuka, 176 
AikshvSkas, 239 
— a bran^ of Sakyas, 184 
— their country, 239 
AiSvarya, 39, 172, 372 
Ajfitaiatru, 50, 175, 185, 281, 296 
Atita, 91 
Ajivakas, 30 n. 

^mer, 151 
Akara, 342 

Akoubhi, the President of the Aristo- 
cratic government of Nysa, 144 
Akrflra, 38. 39, 176 
Akshapafala, 203 
AkshaiSla, 203 
AkshavSpa, 202, 203, 204 
Alberuni, 399 

Alexander, 31, 56, 61, 62, 63. 64, 65. 
67, 69, 70, 72, 77, 78, 118, 144, 
281, 282 

Alexander’s invasion — ^rise of large 
monarchies, 52 

Allegiance and protection, 334, 335 
Alliance, vide, mitralsbha, 120 


K—Corad. 

Amara, 38 

Am&tya, 293, 294, 296, 301, 304, 317, 
320 

Ambassadors of Kshudrakas, Malava 
confidera(^, 73 
— ^foremost citizens as, 73 
—hundred in number, 73 
— ^treated with uncommon hospita» 
lity, 74 

— with full powers to conclude treaty 

73 

Ambashthas, 68, 69, 73, 74, 75 
— Abastanoi, 67 
— Sambastai, 67 
— Ejected their Generals, 73 
— listened to the advice of their 
Elders, the latter did not consti- 
tute the government, 74 
— their Government — ^Democratic, 67 
68, 75 

Amoghabhutt (of unfailing prosperity), 

74 n. 

Ampita, 7 

Ananda, 42. 43, 47 
Anatha-Pipdika (see Sudatta), 328 
Andhaka, 36, 38, 39, 116, 141 
Andhaka-Vfishpis, 36, 37, 37 n., 39, 
54, 80, 88, 118, 139, 141 
Andhras, 121, 122, 130, 143 
Afiga, 44, 238, 297 
Atiica (mark), 39, 40 
Antapah, 303 
Antarvarpsika, 303 
Antas (neighbouring states), 121 
Antiochus, 119 

Anugrahas and Paura-Janapada, 267, 
268 

Anumati (sanction of Paura-Janapada), 
205, 268 

Anumatikappn (proceedure of indem- 
nity) 98 
Anus, 12 r. 

Anusajjiyana (see transfer), 319 
AnuttarOJharya, 41 
Anuvinda, 85 

Apachyas (governed by equals), 81 
Aparantas, 138, 139, 141 
Appeal (judicial), 105 
Arajaka (or non-ruler state), 86, 87 n., 
88 

— could be easily conquered, 173,175 
— extreme democracy, Tolstccan in 
ideal, 87 
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ArajaVa had probably a written theory 
of State, 171 

— its legal and communal basis, 155 
— regarded government as an evil, 
172 

— thefr life co-extensive only with 
the State, 174, 1 75 

— their theory of social contract was 
borrowed by monarchists, 173 
Arattas, 54, 60, 72 
Arbitrary rule, 224, 226 
Ardhahhokti, 39 
Arhants, 43 
Aristocracy, 242 

— character of its government, 61, 76 
— in poverty, 273, 283 
Aristocratic constitution — Hindu terms 
for it, 76, 77 

Aristocratic-Democracy — States where 
executive power held by a few 
hereditary families but subject 
to a vane, 75, 110, 112 
Aristotle, 78 
Arjuna, 104 

Arjunayana, 114 115, 153 
ArjunSyanas, 3,67, 114, 153. 154, 159, 
186 

—a younger political community 
founded about Surtga times, the 
character! i( c of their coins, 153 
Army (maintenance of), 303 
— ^regular and hired, 54 
Arodas, 54 n. 

Arrian (author of Indika), 230 n., 357 
Artha, 4, 5, 6, 10 

Artha-Sastra — commentary on, 3,4, 5, 
7. 9, 10, 11, 88, 342, 350 
Artizans, 195, 223 
Aryaka, 229 
Aryas, 12 

Asafaaya (commentator on Narada), 
76 n. 

^anapa'n apaka (seat regulator), 91 
Asandi (throne), 208 
Ascetics as spies, 88 
Ashfa-kulaka, 49 
Ashfa-pradhana, 293 294 
Aioka, 122, 124, 126, 127, 128. 130, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 
142, 143, 145, 180, 290, 291, 295 
— and constitution, 309 311 
—his ministry, 307, 308, 310, 311, 
312, 315 
Airamas, 280 

Assembly, 3, 12, 15, 25, 27, 46. 91, 93, 
106 

— of the capital, 3 
Assessors, 310 


A — Cotitd- 

Association, 27 
Asuras, 190 

Aivamedka (Horse-sacrifice), 201 
Affha-kathd (criminal proceedure). 47 
48, 49, 50 

Aftha-kulaka, 182 n. 

Atyayika, 300 
Audumbara coins, 157 '59 
Audum’oaras, 158, i59, 160 
Avanti, 362 

Avid (announcement of King's Elec- 
tion), 208 

Ayudhajhi, 32, 33 34 
B 

Babylon, 366 
Bahawalpur, 158 
Bahutara (greater numbers), 95 
Bala (army), 125, 26 
Baladhikfit, 320 

Bala-Sri (Queen of the Satavahana 
family), 55, 332 
Ballot-voting, 95, lOO 
Baria, 195 

Barbarians and coronation, 231 
Barley-beverage offered by wife under 
king Parikshit, 198 
Beas (Gr. Hupanis), 76 
Beasts, destroyer of, 203 
Banarese, 366 n. 

Bengal, Bay of — , 360 
Bhaga, 335 

Bhdgadhuga (collector of Revenue), 
202, 204 

Bhakti (constitutional allegiance), 103, 
104 

Bhdrtdagarika, 47 

BhandarkarRama-KrishnaGopal, 31 n. 
Bharadwaja (fCanika), 11, 299 , 

— and power of ministry, 309, 333 i 
Bharatas, 213, 225, 238 
Bharga, 3:s 45 
Barhut-sculptors, 179, 180 
Bhatinda, 151 

Bhalta Bhaskara, 201n, Z02n, 287n, 299 
BhaJtadJpika, 347 
Bhaujya, 36, 80 84, 21 1 
— constitution, 186 .. 

— surveying in modem Bhuj, Katnia- 
wad, 80, 89 ^ 

Bhdva-gapa, 29 
Bhikshus^aingha, 43, 96, 97 
Bhishma, 226, 354 
Bhoja, 36, 80, 121 
Bhojakas, 80, 120 
Bhojapitaram, (heriditary) 85 
Bhoja-Raltbika, or Rashtrika, 85 
Bbojas, 36, 80, 85, 121 n. 
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B — Contd. 

Bhrigu (lawyer), II, 49, 246, 251 
Bhritya, 290 n. 

Black beauty (iSudra women beauty 
described as), 180, 181 
Bloomfield, 1 3 n. 

Board of eight Kulikas investigating in- 
to criminal cases subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of the head 
of gaiia, 49, 105. 106 
Book of legal precedants among 
Uchchhavis, 106 
— meaning of, 103, 104 
Brachmanoi-Brahmamko-nama-Jana- 
padah, 10 
Brahmagupta, 32 

BrShmapya-Deva (Karthikeya or God 
of war), 149 
Brahmin, 204, 208 
— Administration of law, 324 
— a leviathian brain, 282, 283 
, — and King, 208 
— and politics, 283 
— aristocracy-in-poverty, 273 
— claims of exemption from Taxa- 
tion, 214. *15 
— Empire, 55 n. 

— his self-denying ordinance of 
poverty, 283 
— Mahdiala, 324 
— political rule by, 235 
— the class poor but intellectual, 273 
— Vfittastha, 284 
Brihadratha Dynasty, 238 
Btihaspathi, lawyer, 245, 292, 321 
( — politican , 283 
— Sutra, 285 

Buddha, 44, 45, 46, 47, 51, 53, 90, 92, 
93, 98, 100, 101, 102, 28l, 362, 
363 

C 

Cabinet, 47, 49, 75, 76 
Capital, 238, 239, 245, 249 
— administration and Boards, 250. 
51 

— its public buildings and their 
charge, 250 

— judicial authority of the city, 249 
— Paura Mukhyas of — , 248, 250 251 
— public works in — , 249. .50 
Capitulation of city, 90 
Caste, 24, 25 

— leaders of, 223 
Chaitraka, 38 
Chaityas (Vijjian), 43 
Chakrapalita (provincial), 260 

— and paura, 260 61 

— Governor of Skanda-gupta, 260 


C— Contd. 

Qiamberlain (the antarvamsika), 202, 
203 204,303 
ChSpakya, 275, 333 
Chancellor, 42, 43 

— of the Exchequer, 47 
Chandanadasa (president of the jewel- 
lers), 275 

Chanda, Rama Prasad, 28 n. 
Chaqdesvara (lawyer of MitbilS), 6, 
246, 253 n. 

ChandraguptaMaurya, 58, 119, 122, 123 
Chara, 20, 108, 109 
Charatfas, 16, 114 
— Vedic 1 14 

Chariot makers, 195, 196 
Charitra, 253 n. 

Chhanda (vide vote), 94, 95 
Chhandaka (vide Referendum), 100 
Chief Justice (or minister of justice), 
293 

Chlkkali Nikaya, 41 
Chumbi Valley, 177. 178 
Citizen — (his liberty jealously guarded) 
49 

Citizens (inner and outer), 48 

— of the capital (see pauras), 223 
Citizenship, 102, 171, 172, 173 

City republic on the Indus, 153, 154, 
155 

— States mentioned as republics. by 
Arrian, 61, 62, 63 
Civil List, 202, 304, 354 
Clerk of the House (Lord Clerks), 98 

— called Maharajas, 99 

— taking minutes of resolutions and 

deliberations, 98, 99 
Coins, 37, 39, 40, 42, 60«.. 62n., 63 n. 
— , debased silver, 333 
— , Dojaka, 254 n. 

— , Eran, 254 n. 

— , gold (Naigama) Negama, 253, 254 
— , Imperial, 206 
— , Janapada, 255 
— , paura, 254 
— , republican, 221 
— , Ujeniya, 254 

Commander of the army, 195, 201 
Common House of Law, 46, 48 

— policy of the State, 13 

— samiti, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Communal ofiicers, 195 
Community welfare — Seven conditions 

of, 46, 47 

Compensation L.ill against Crown, 271, 
272 

— Paura-Janapada, 271 . 272 
Confederacies (of the gapa.s), 110, 111 
112,114 
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Congress Hall, 46 

— of Rajagriha, 92 

— of Vesali, 91 n. 

Consecration in Mahammadah times, 
229 

— of iSivSji Chhatrapati, 230 

— of Paura-Jdnapada, 271, 272 

— o Royal ., 205, 208 

Constitution, 28, 34, 37 

— , Bhaujya, 79, 80 84 
— , change of, 114 M5, 116 
— , Dvairajya, 83 86 
— , ganarajya, 8:3 

— of the East, 199 
— , Pettanikas, 85 

— , principles of, in coronation, 222 
— , Rashtrika, 84. 85 
— SvdrSjya, 80, 81 

— under Asoka, 319, 320 321 
— , Vairajya, 81, 83, 89 

— , Viruddharajjdiii, 88 
— , Yauvarajya, 88 

Constitutional (allegiance i viV/c Bliakli, 
103. 04 

Contract between king and people, 74, 
75 

— , theory of social, 191, 235 
Coronation, 21, 22, 24, 89 
— , Analysis of, 227 

— and age for, 230 

— , breaking of oath, 228 

— ceremony, 230 

— , collection of waters for, 207, 208, 
210 

— , foreign barbarians, 23 1 
— , human ideas underlying, 205 
— , its history, 225, 226 
— , oath, 191, 210, 230 
— . — and Brihadratha Maurya, 229 
— , — in Mahdbhdrata, 224, 225 
— , — in Mahammadan times, 229 
— , womanhood at, 222, 223 
Corporation, 24, 27, 31 

— of cultivators, 243 

— , of merchants, cattle-breeders, 
bankers, artisans, 252 
Council of Elders, 19, 21, 43, 49, 71 

— of final appeal, 49 

— of ministers, 3, 27 

— of Regency, 88 

Councils — equal right of speech and 
voting, 48, 54 

Country, artificial — , 114, 115 
— , as god in the eyes of the king, 
' 224 225,234 

Court of appe^, 20 

— of justice, 49 

— of the Eight, 49, 50 


C — Contd. 

Creator and constitution, 235 

— as constitutional broker between 

Manu and men, 235, 334 
Criminal justice, 49 
— , its stages described, 185 
— , procedure, 49 

of the Lichchavis, 183. ';84 

Tibetan, 184 

— wrong comparison between the 
Tibetans and the Lichchavis in- 
stituted and the so-called 
resemblance between the two 
refuted, 184 85 

Cunningham, 37 n., 39 n., 125 

D 

Dalai Lama, 183 
D^ani, 32 
Dana, 6, 108 

Dattda, 5 6. 237, 296, 3"03, 320 
Dapdaki, 32 
Dap^amis, 281 n., 282 
Danda-nayaka, 318, 320 
Dauda-NUi, 5, 6 
Danda-pala, 303 
Dap^i, 6 

Dasa-Bodha, 8, 36i,) 

Dasaratha (Aikshvfiku), 238, 240 

— (Maurya), 231 n. 

Daiarapas, 37, 154 
Dauvdrika, 301 

Degraded castes under Hindu rulers, 135 
Deliberations, 13, 14, 27, 98 
Delegation Committee (Ubbahika), 96, 
97 

— , composition of, 98 
Democracy of the Ambha ta , 73 _ 

— of the Kshudrakas and Malvas, 

73 

— of Patala, 73, 74, 76 

— of the Punjab, 75 

— of Utta a-Kurus, 82 

— of Uttara Madras, 82 
Departments {Adhikarana.<), 301. . '02 

— of mining and manufactures, M2 
Deposition and reinstatements, 196, 

221, 235 

— and Paura-Jaiiapada, 259, 353, 356 
Deia (Rashtra), 239 

— Adhyaksha, 243 
— Sarpgha, 242, 243, 244. 

— sthiti, 278 
—Pd/a, 224, 257 
Dhamma, 20, 92, 95 
Dharma (Law), 7 

Dbarma-chakra — a religious empire as 
opposed to a city state o: 
Dharma, 101 
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D — Contd. 

Dharmadhikarin, 330 
Dharmadhyaksha, 137 ? ? 

Dharma-pdta, 224 257 
Dharma-Sutras, 22 
Diet (Parliament) 279 
Digha-Nikdya, 96, 98, 99 ? 

Diodorus, 59 n., 63 67 n., 70, 73 

Director of Laks/i -nas, 39 
Disunion (bheda), 1 10 
Divine origin of kingship, 233. 237 
— , thoery of, 233 

Division (constitutional sense), 1 10, i 12 
Doab, 360 

— , Aryan Janas or Nations of the, 
360 

Doctors of Law (Siilra-dharas), 49 
Do-rajjdifi, 24 

Double-chamber constitution, 40, 41 , 42 
Duel groups, 39, 40 
Duel Sovereignty, 85. 8 > 

— , in Avanti, 85 
— , in Nepal, 85. 86 
Duncker, 366 367 
Durga-(Xht fort), 239 
Durgapdia, 303 
Duta, 293, 297, 307, 320 
Ddtaka (despatcher), 321 
— , meaning of (administration), 320 
Duties, import, 339, 342 
Dvairdjya (rule of two), 85, 86 
Dvaipayana (Krishna Dvaipayana), 37 

E 

Economic-policy, 342 
— Enemies, 340 
Economics, 342 

— and government, 341 

Ekardja (monarch), 31 32, 119 

Ekardt (monarch). 194 

Elders, 43, 73 74, 224 

— of kulas, 49, 76 

— of Panchala, 224 

— their wives, 224 

Elected general (among Ambasthas), 73, 
75 

— among the Lichchhavis, 73, 74 

— among the Kunindas, 73, 74 

— among the Patalas, 73 74 

— kings among the Kajhas, 73, 74 

— president as king, 34 

— rulers, 33 
Election-Royal, 193 195 

— for a longer period, 220 

— for life-time, 196 

— of Pala kings, 230, 231 

— of Rudradaman— the Hinduized, 
228 


E — Contd* 

Election, ritual of,— followed even in 
Moslem times, 230 

— song_ of (Hymn), 193. 195 

— tradition of, — kept on for failure 

of lines, 230 
Electors, 197 
Emperor, 199, 363 
— Chakravartin, 362, 363 
Empire, 362 

— of religion (Dharma chakra), 363 
' — , one-umbrella, 362 

— up-to-ocean, 362 
— , Gupta, 53, 148 

— , Maurya, 53, 54, 58, 148 
— , Saisunaka, 53 
Endorsements, 307 

Envoy (mahattaka or distinguished 
member,) 48 

Equality by Kula, and, 1 12 
■ — , by birth universal 112 
Era of Provess (Vikrama era), 151,. 
152 

Espionage, 111 
Exchequer, 47, 48, 111 
Excise, 336 
— Duties, 339 

Executive authority delegated to a. 
second chamber, 74, 75 
— , cabinet, 49 

— council, 38, 74 

— power, 38 
Exports, 339 

— , duties on, 339 
— , policy towards, 339 
Exposure of the dead bodies (among 
the Lichchhavis), 182 
— , based upon its existence among 
the Lichchhavis criticised, 18Z 
— , theory of the Tibetan origin, 182 

F 

Federal Council, 38, 50 
— , Generalissimo, 361 
— , Imperialism, 361 
Feudal theory, 349 
Fleet, Dr., 24 26 
Folk, 196, 205, 207 
Foreign policy, 27 
Forest, master of, 206 
Franchise, 73, 102 03 

— extended to the outsiders, 104 

— in the aristocratic republics vested 

in family, 102 

— in the democracies, 102 

— in the individual, 103 
Free right of discussion, 13. 14 
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G 

Gada (a leader of the Vrishiiis — > 
brother of Krishija), 103, 370 
Gamagamanika (president of the town- 
ship), 102 

Gambling officer, 203 
Gaifa, 23. 24, 25 26, 27, 28. 29, 30, 37 
— Bandhana, 27 
— Court, 105, 106 

— defects of their constitution, 107 
— , definition of, 24 

— , executive body consisted of the 
chief and the President, 106, 107 
— Mukhya, 107 

— Mukhyas (the Chief of the Ganas), 
107 

— puraka (assembly-whip), 25 
— Rajas, 48, 50 

— Rajjani, 24 

— Mjya, — government by the par- 
liament 24, 25 
Rayapi, 24 

— , refers to the whole body politic 
and in the alternative in the 
parliament, 105, 106, 107 
— State, 102, 110, 111, 116 
CariSrtham, 28 

Gapas conduct the affairs of tie 
community. 117 

— governing body of the, 117 

— held meeting and discussed resolu- 

tions, 116 

— its functions, 117 
— Religious, 77, 113 

— saw the administration of justice, 

117 

— when conquered by monarchs 
legal decision made subject to 
the apellate jurisdiction of the 
monarch or the royal chief 
justice, their character, 115, 117 

Gandharas, 55, 120 123 
— Glassed in the Vasatis and Sibis, 
12? 55 

— have a mukhya instead of king, 123 

— their country famous for wood, 

123 

Ganges, 190 

— , The valley of the Jumna, 190 
Gani, 26 

Gascoignes (Hindu), 329 
Gautamiputra, 151 
Gaura-Siras, 4 

Gautama Dharma Sutra (iSastra), 248 

— on Etiquette between Brahmin 
and Sudra pauras, 248 

Generalissimo (see Commanderin- 
Chief), 356 
— , Seiidpati, 47, 48 


G — Contd. 

Ghaiib, 366 

Glauchukayana— Glauchukayanakas 
103 
God, 366 

Godasa (gana), 1 1 3 
Gokartra, 204 
Gopala (pala-king), 230 
Gotamiputra, Satakarni, l§atavahana. 
55/1. 

Cofro (race), 112, 115 116,185 
— ethenic and political, 115 185, 
Gothranka, 40 
Govardhana, 253 
Government, 218 

— (abstract), 114 
— , central, 218, 295 

— , despatches from, 295, 297 
— , Game of, 218, 219 

— of Chandragupta, 298, 306 
— , symbolic, 218 

Govikartri, 203 

Govindaraja (commentator), 276, 304 
Govinda Siitiha (Guru), 365 
Grama, 16 
— , ’ iliage, 16, 243 
— , Saipgha, 243, 246, 251 
Gramani, 15, 202, 204 
— , Vysia, 202, 222 
Gramanikaha (town rulers), 155 n. 
Great ?.ishis, 5 
Greeks, 229, 349 
Greek-writers, 31, 34, 58 
Grierson, 388 n., 389 
Grunwedel (Prof.), his opinions on the 
foreign types in Bharhut, and 
Sanchi sculptures quoted, 180, 
180/7. 

Guild, 38, 39 
Guilds, 223, 252 

— merchants, 242, 252 

— of the city merchants, 252 

— their presence at royal ceremonies, 
223 

Gunaiika, 40 

Gupta period, 296, 318, 349 

— and governments of districts, 357 
— inscription and transfer of land, 349 

— ministerial designations, 320 
— , Samudragupta, 357 

Guru Govinda Simha, 8 
> urus, 304 . 05 

Gyal-tshab (regent of Tibet), 183 n. 
Gymnosophists, 281 

H 

Haihaya (Royal Dynasty), 123 
Harishepa, 320 
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H — Contd. 

Harivariiia, 78 
Haisha (Emperor), 164 n. 

Hasidnka, 40 
Hastin (king), 321 
Havih, 204 
Heraldic mark, 39 
Heriditary kings, 74, 75 

— leadership, 84. 85 
Hennlts and politics, 280 
High Court, 49 
Himalayas, 360 

Hindu constitution — technical terms for 
various classes of constitutions, 
79 

— constitutional traditions decay and 
revival, 3 

— kingship, 28 

— law books, 27 

— lawyers, 6. 7 

— Monarchy antiquity, 189 
— , Aitereya Brahmatia on, 189 
— 1 Megasthanese on, 189, J90, 191 
— Big Veda on, 189 

— politics, 4, 6, 7 
Hindu-Republics, 3, 23, 30, 35, 78 

— Ancient terms, 23 

— a retrospect, 117, 118 

— procedure deliberation, 90 
Hjsteriographer, 202 

History — ^recording of events past, 
202, 367 

Hoemle (Dr.), 77 n., 113 

Holder of reins (ministers), 202 «. 

Hoshiyarpur, 150 

House of Law, 48 

Hun, 163, 164 

Hups invasion, 163,164 

Hyphasis, 61 

I 

Ikshvaku (kshatriya dynasty), 185 
Ikshvakus, 89, 185 
Imperial Code of Governance, 4 
— Field, 240, 364 

— systems, 3 

of Hindus, 239, 363, 364 

Imperialism (federal), 117, 363 
— , Gupta, 364, 366 
— , its disapproval, 365 
— , philosophic grounds for, 238, 239 
import duties, 338, 339 

allowable, 339 

incomplete congregation cannot trans- 
act official acts, 95 

Indian guild and caste associations, 
111 n. 

— , equality in. 111, 112 
15 


I — -Contd. 

Xndrapuraka (Kula), 112 
Inscription, Gupta, 82, 84 
Inscriptions— Asoka, 55, 84, 85, 119 n. 
— , Kharavela, 80, 84, 88 
— , Rudradaman, 56 
Intelligence (department ), 111 
Internal danger (in gapas), 112 
Interregnum, 88 
InviJiability, 19 
Hana (Pati), IS 

Hvara (ruler, a technical term), 374 it. 

J 

Jaina Sutras on forms of Government, 
88, 104, 113 
Jaipur State, 151 
Jaishfhya (eldership), 80, 81 
Jalamani, 32 

Jambudvipa (India) — an all empire in 
entire, 239 

Jamti (mild and minute interrogation 
in the Tibetan Judicial procee- 
dure), 183 n. 

Jana (body), 248 
Janaka, 190, 361 
Janaki, 32 
Janamejaya, 117 
Janapada, 33 n., 35, 45 
— Assembly, 222 238. 239 

— and ASoka, 267 268,269 
fresh tax, 268 

— , discussion on, 240. 241, 242 
— , inner and outer bodira, of, 271, 
272 

— , (Maharaja), 116 
Janapada-Mahattara, 244 
— , President of, 271, 272, 273 
— , Rajanya, 116 

— represented the whole country, 
272, 273 

— samavaya, 259 
JSnarajya, 207, 370 
Janas, 12 n. 

— (nations), Aryan and non-Aryan, 
360 

Jauhar, 67 
Janya, 208 
Jarasandha, 190, 361 
/a// (birth— not caste), 102 
— , a secondary character, 116 
JSti-Samgha, 242, 243 
Jayarama, 19 n. 

Jeta (Prince), 327 

Johiya (Rajputs), vide Yaudheya, 150 
Joint federal constitution, 38 
Joliy, 28, 59. 378, 380. 381 
Judges (in Persia), 323 
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J — Coittd. 

Judges and Prince Jeta, 327 
— , brahmin 323, 324 
— , his province, 325 
— , in Mrichhakaf ika, 325 
Judicial administration, 105 

— assembly, 3 

— business (elaborate records kept), 

106 

— minister, 49 
Judiciary, 3, 323 
Jury, 49, 96, 325 

— , decision of honest, majority to 
prevail in case of decision, 96 

— deciding land dispute of neigh- 

bours, 96 

— Sabha, odd number enjoined, 95, 
96 

— , Ubbahika, Udvahika, vide Dele- 
gation Committee, 96 
Justice, Chief, 293, 326 

— and fall in litigation, 327 

— , case of Sudatta vs. Jeta, 327 
— , hearing of cases by the king, 325, 
326 

— king hearing appeals, 326 
— r — on justice, 329-330 

K 

Kaba, 366 n. 

Kakas, 155, 168 
Kakud, 194 

Kakustha (Founder of a Family), 123 
Kalaha (disputation), 78 
Kalidasa and Pushyamitra’s letter, 232, 
357 

— and the Utsavasanketas, 40. 1 55 
Kalans (ministers’ court in Tibet), 183 
Kalpataru, 10 

Kamadhenu, 6 
KSmandaka, 9 

Kambhojas, identified with the people 
on the Kabul river (modern 
Kaboh), 143, 144 
— , inferior Bhojas, 54, 55-56 
Kammavacha (placing the resolution- 
text before the Assembly,) 93, 94 
Kailjika (Bharadwaja), 299 
Kanyakubja, 224, 257 
Kapisthalas, 159 
Karaka-dasiyas, 116 
Karaka-Jatlyas, 116 
Karkota-Nagar (Jaipur State), I5I 
Karmanta, 342 
Karmantika, 303 

Karmardhi (founder of a kula), 113 
Karpa/flj (the five), 155 
Kashmir, 362 ; . 

Kashmiras, 154 . , • . . , 


K — Contd. 

Ka$i-Kosala, 50, 238 
Katha, 90, 102, 116, 159 
Kafha-Desiyas, 116 
Kafha-Jativas, \\6 
Katha Philosopher, 73. 77 
Kathians, (Kathas), 59 60, 186 
— , election of their king, 73 
— , their capital “ Sankala ”, 66 

— their laws for destruction of weak- 

lings among children, 61 

— their social customs, 61 

Katya (lexicographer), 246 
Katyayana, lawyer, 246 
Kau^doparatha, 32 
KausambI, 36 45 

Kaushtaki, 32 

Kautilya, 283, 300 
— , Chancellor, 332 
— , the great monarchist, 353 
Kdya, 41 
Kekayas, 154 
Kerala (called Fgra), 89 

— the term Kerala has been omitted 

from the original and only the 
term Ugra is retained (vide 
page 100) and the para is scored 
substituting the term “Ugra”, 
89 

Keralaputo, 89 

— , omitted in new edition with this 
para, vide mss. original in page 
100 

Khalimpur copper plate, 224 
Kharaparas — Kharaparikas, probably 
Karapatas of Mahabharata, 155, 
155 n. 

Kharavela (Jain Emperor), 190 
Khattris, 56 

— of Sindh, 56 

— of the Punjab, 56 

King, a protector of Law, 208 209 

— and Brahmin, 219 .:20 
protection, 295 

— , announcement (of election), 211 

— as master-servant, 334 

— constitutionally slave but morally 

master, 353 

— deciding law suits, 287, 288 
— , foolish and unfit, 287 

— for extra taxes, 264 

— , hearing of cases by, 326 
— , Hindu — whether a personal ruler, 
and justice, 326. 327 
— , his engagement not to be arbi- 
trary, 224 

. incapacity ”, 306 

official dress, 208, 216 

— , — salary^ 304- 
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K — Contd. 


K — Contd. 


King, his seal, 307 
— , — share (bhagd), 335 
— , — utility, 351 
— , homage to the elected, 217 
* — , investiture of, 210 
— , Jataka on, 348 

— , justice disposed in the name of, 
326 

. — , representative character of, 218 

— (see Rajari), as duty, 197 

— , symbolic, beating of, by law. to 
be protected by the people, 211, 
212, 214 

— , to follow law, 224. 225 
— , to Paura-Janapada, 269 
t — , Vedic, speech by, 326 

— , vesting of sovereignty in and 
purpose of, 215-216 
— , when a thief, 309 
— , who fails to protect, 335 
King-consul, 53, 54, 73 81, 104 
King-elect, 200, :01, 204, 206, 208, 210, 
216, 230 

— , approval of, by mother-earth, 205 
King-makers, 195, 196, 203, 204, 287 
Kings, 74 

— , election disputed in a fable on 
ground of unpleasant presence, 
101, 106 

— , two hereditary, 110 
Kin^ip (Hindu) — basis and the theor- 
ies of, 190, 191, 192, 207, 216, 
219, 220, 227, 230 
— , origin of, 189-190 
Kohada (the founder of a family), 123 
Kongdus Ooint heads of local ad- 
ministration of the two divisions 
in the chumbi Valley, 178 
Kosala, 36 n., 44. 46, 50, 362 
TKratu (king), 191 
Krishna, 223, 281 

— elected president of the Andhaka- 

Vrishpi states, his dilficulties in 
conducting the federal council, 
78, 169, 175, 176 
Krisbpa-Dvaipayana, 272 
Kpsbpayana, 101 ii. 

Krita, 151 

Kshattiya, 32, 185, 204, 223, 272 
Kshatriyas, 54, 56, 57, 104, 181, 184, 
222, 223, 273, 319 
Kshatta, 204 

Kshattri (Chamberlain), 202 
Kshirasvamin, 246 n. 
Kshudraka-malavas, 65 
, — , elected a general, 73 
. — , had no king, 88 
— , sent citizen to negotiate peace, 73 

15 a 


Eshfidraka-inSlavas , their handsome 
looks, 78-79 

— , their league outlived the Mauiya 
Empire, 71 

Kshudrakas, 62. 73, 75, 118, 151, 154 
— , mentioned by Pata&jaU but after- 
wards never mentioned, probably 
fully amalgamated with Malavas 
during their migration, 151 
Kukkujarama (monastary), 291 n. 

Ku/a (elders), 49. 74. 75. 76, 77, 79 
105, 106, 242 

— (family) as the basis of franchise, 

102, 103 

— , in the sense of the court presided 
over by the kulakas, 105, 106 

— of Rajas, 76 

— (states), 77, 102, 105 
Kula-Samgha, 79, 113 

— elders, 112 
Kulaka, 49 

Kulapulta (cadet of a family), careers 
open to, 79, 102 
Kulas, religions, 77 
KuHka, 105, 277 

— (aristocrats), 105 
Kukuras, 52, 54, 154, 156 
Kupindas = Kaulindas = Kauoinda 

— Kulindrine — their coins are 
struck in the name of the king 
and the political community, 
73 74 ;i. 

Kumara, 202 n., 295 
KumSradhyaksha, 295 
KumdramStva, 318 
Kunaia, 245, 291, 295 
Kurukshetra, 190, 198 
Kurus, 12 n., 52, 53, 54. 113, 118 , 197 , 
213 

Kushan coins, 40 

L 


Lachchu (a corruption of Lakshmapa 
in Bihar and Doab), 184 
Lakshaija, 39 
Lakshmapa, 184 
Lakshmidhara Bhatfa, 10 
LSnchana, 39, 40 

Land-proprietorship in law, 345, 346 
— , anOdeya-vyavahara, 244, 245 
— and Brahmin, 323 
, — coronation, 233. 235 
- and king, 233, 249 
and taxes, 332 

Dharma (Rajadharmd), 323, 324 
king of kings, 323 
king under, 234 
minister of, 237. 329 
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L — Contd. 


— Contd. 


Land-4>roprietorship, new, 330 
— , of isti Janapada-Sren!, 242 
— , of ldng„ 323 
— , paura court and, 249 
— , reform in, 330 
— , reform in procedure, 330 
— , rule of, 235 
Laws for kings, 5 
— of Republics, 104 
Lawyer-Judges, 49 
Leader of gcjiar. 111. '12 
Lechchhakis, 50 
Legislation, 116 
Legitimacy, theory of, 357 
L6vi-Sylvain, 54 60 
Lekhya, popular, 24H 
— , rajaklya, 248. 309 
Lichchhavis, 42, 44, 48, 50, 51. 52, 53. 

76, 106, 281 

— a ramification, Videhas, 184 
— , the derivation of the word from 
Sanskrit discussed, 184 
— , their handsome looks, 185 
Life of Appolonius of Tyana, 77 
Loan, interest on and legal year, 236 
Lord Clerks (records of the House), 
98,99 


M 

Macdonell, 198 222 n., 385 

— and Keith, 12n., 349 350 
Madvacharya, on proprietorship in 
land, 345, 346, 347 

Madbyadesa. from the Ku'us’ land 
(Delhi district), up to Allahabad 
Doab — between the Ganges and 
Jumna, 1 17 
Madhyamakeyas, 154 
Madhyamika (the town), 154 
Madraka (one of the madra Bhakti) 103 
Madrakas, 52, 53, 54, 152 153, 154, 155 
Madras, 103, 113, 115, 150 
— , their migration into Rajaputana, 
151 

Magadha, 190, 238, 363 
Maha, 317. 318 
• — Bliiimi, 350 
— Daijt/a-Ndyaka, 318 
Mahabharala War, 238 
— , its date, 361 
Mahabhoja, 80 
Mahii-Kassapa, 93 
Mahdmdtras, 295, 318 
— , Agra, 296, 318 
Malid-l'eiiinia, 360 
Maharaja, 36 • 

Maharaja- Jlmapada, 157 


Maharajya, 211, 359 
Mahattaka (distinguished member). 4S 
Mahatiarah, 276 
Mahavira, 50. 177 
Mahishi, 201, 21 1 
Majority, 288, 299 
MakkhaCs (wanderers), 30 n. 
Malava-gapa, 26. 37 
Mdlavak, 31, 33, 34, 62,65, 66,67,68. 
69, 73 

Malavaka, 174 n. 

Malavas — their modern descendants, 
34 35, 52/!., 151. : 52, 153. 170, 
174 

Matavyah, 35 n. 

Malawai dialect, 151 
Mallakas, 52, 53 
Mallakis, 50 

Mallas, 29, 45, 47, 50, 53, 54 
— , two, 113, 185 
Malloi, 63 
MdnShka, 40 
Manam Artha -Sdstra, 7 n 
Mdnava Dharma-Sd.ttra, 234, n 
— , age of, 235 n., 242, 296, 334, 349, 
357 

— , Dj,splacement of the theory of, 
236 37 


— , its theory of divine kingship,' 
233 234, 235 

— , its theory of kings’ servitude of 
law, 236, 237 

— , written under the revolutionary 
regime, 233 

Mangolian origin of Hindu republics 
(the theory of), 177 
— , based on the snubnoses in 
Bharut and Sanchi sculptors and 
the customs of the Himalayan 
hill-men refuted. 178. 179 


Mani (armlet), 195 
Mantra, 13, 27, 74, 75 
Mantra (policy o the state), 311 
Mantrdclhdras, 299, 300 
Mantrdtlhdra (those vested in the policy 
of the State), 75, 150, 178 
Mantra-grdha.'i, 299, 300. .01 
Mantra-parishacl (and as council of 
of State), 289, 293, 299, 300, 302 
Mantra-samvaranam, 108 
Mantri-parishad, 2f'8, 293, 299, 302, 


303 

— and Paura-Jdnapada, 300. - 01 
Mantrin, 293, 294, ; 96, 297, 299 
Mantrins, 288, 298, 299, 300 301, 302 
Manu, 11, 33, 86 105 n., 124, 124 n., 

125, 128, 133, 243, 289, 297, 
320, 323, 327 
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Martial ^of Eastern Rajaputana, 152, 

Mathura, 234 n. 

Matsya (Alwar), 154 
li Matsya-Nyaya (Anarchy), 86 n. 
Matters of State {mantras), 13 
Mautfdi-Nikaya, 41 
Mauiya, 202, 208 

— emperor opposed by ministers, 
296 

— extending up to Persia, 119 
— , Mayor of the City, 249, 250 
— , of the Palace, 302 

Medhatithi — his political deflnition 
of Aryavartha, 284 n., 289 
V — , on mines, 343 
Megasthenese, 23, 58, 76, 113, 114, 
186, 357 

— divided the country into two 
forms of government (monarchi- 
cal and republican), 58 

— on failure of royal lines, 230 

— monarchy In India, 189, 190, 191, 

203, 230 

— on jurisdiction of ministry, 310 

— on PStaliputra, 251 
Menander, 35, 84 
Midland- and monarchy, 190 

'Military art, 33, 34 
MimSmsa, 343, 344 345, 347, 348, 

351, 355 
Mines, 342 
— , taxes on, 343 
Ministers, 205, 223 

— called “ kings ", 287 
— , chief, 296 

— , council of their members, 292 
— , designation of. 296 

— for the army, 302 

f — and gifts by the kings, 290, 291 

— junior, senior, 315, 316 

— of diplomacy, 293, 297 

— of finance, 293, 297 

— of finance, of law, home, war, 
revenue, agriculture, justice, reli- 
gion, diplomacy, 293 

— of law, 230, 328, 329 

— of mines and manufactories, 303 

— of prisons, 303 

— of revenue, 303 

; — of treasury, 303 

— of war, 293, 297 

— , oppose Maurya Emperor, 292, 
293 

— , origin of the Hindu, 205 
— , Rudradaman’s — the refuse to 
pay for Sudaria’s repairs, 291 
— , three classes of, 304 


M-^Contd. 

Ministry, 306 

— and A^oka, 319 

— and caste representation, 319,. 

320 

— appoints governor and otha* high. 

officers, 310 

— appoints princes, collects and 

spends revenue, maintains- 
government, 311 

— ,Bharadwaja and power of, 310,. 
311 

— , Chandragupta and, 298 
— , its duty, 298, 306 
— , its jurisdiction, 310 
— , its procedure, 307 
Mint master — royal, 255 
Minutes of the meeting, 98. 99 
Mitra-ISbha (alliance), 120, 143 

— to allow the strong to live and the 

weak to be reduced, 143, 144 
Mitra-misra, 6, 309 
Mitra-Varupa, 209 
Mixed constitution, 105, 106 
Moghul Badashahi (padshahi), 365 
Monarch (Hindu terms), 195, 196 
— , sole taker of taxes, 195 
Monarchical nations, 54. 55 
Monarchism proper, 306 
Monarchy, 37. 38 
— , great, 361 

— limited and controlled, 360, 361 
— , National 238 
— , territorial, 238 
Monasteries, 340 
Monks, 340 

Mote-Hall, 46, 47, 99 n. 

Motherland, 216, 217 
Muhammadan, 357, 366 
— , kings, 218 n. 

Motion (natti or gnop//,'" notice ”), 91, 
92, 97, 100, 116 
Muchukarpa, 69 
Municipalities, 40 
Musicians (Muchukarna), 69 
— Mouslkanos, 37 n., 69 

N 

Nabhaka, 121, 145, 14S 
Nabhakas, 121, 145, 146. 147 
Nabha-panktis, 121, 146 
7 3 

Naga-Dalaka (king of Magadha), 229 
Nagala-Jana (city body under Aioka), 
262, 263 

Nagar (karkota), 151 
Nagara, 239, 245, 247 n. 

Nagara-jana (city body), 263 
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Nagaras (citizens of the capital or the 
numbers of the Capital As- 
sembly, 100 
Nflgasimha, 321 
Nahapgoa, ISI 
Naigama, 240, 252, 253, 254 
N&na, 40 n. 

Nanda, 282 

— and taxation, 336, 337, 338 
— Army, 62 

— Nava— the upstart, 283 
NSrada. the sage to whom Krishna 
relates political troubles, 169, 
280 281 
Ndradas, 281 
NartshtB, 18 
Nation, 239, 256 

— (territorial, 132 past), Vedic artifi- 
cial and philosophic stage, 114, 115 
National Assembly, 12, 286, 287 
— Juaicature, 20 
Nationality (political), 115 
— Tribal, 115 

Nalti-chatultha (the four NatH pro- 
ceedure) motions moved thrice 
the rules regarding them. 94 
NattUdUtlya (the one Natti procedure 
rules regarding motions moved 
once), 94 

NaUi’Jnapti vide motion, 91 
Naya, 6 

Nayaka, 303. ?04 
Nechayika, 273 
Negama, City Assembly, 100 
— coins, 254 
Neighbours, 359 
Nemi, 77 
Nepal, 54 
— coins, 40 
Nibandhakaras, 7 
Nichyas, 81 
Nigama-SabhS, 253 
Nikayas, 41 

Nllakantha, 6, 223, 319, 345 
— , in proprietorship in land or con- 
quest, 345 

mi. 6 

Nivasa (domicile), 103 
Non-delegation system among the 
democracies, 75 

Non-mpnarchical communities in the 
inscription of Samudragupta, 1S5 
Nuns, 340 
Nysa, 125 

O 

Odomboeres (spelt as Audumbaras, 159, 
160 

Officers of the State, 219 


O — Contd. 

Oligarchy, 242 
— of the Bhoja Pettanika, 85 
Olympic victory, 199 
One-chamber constitution, 48 
Opinion of majority, 99 100 
Opposition to a motion, 100, 101 
Order, written and oral, 307, 309 
Ossadioi, 68 

Ostracism (among the Arajakas), 172, 
173 

Over-lordship, 359 
Oxydrakai (KshQdrakas), 66 

P 

Pachittiya (re-opening of a settle*! 

question liable to censure), 98 
Pdlagala, 201, 203, 205 
Pdlaka (king), 229, 356 
Palana, 5 n. 

Paldia, 195, 203 

Pan-country sovereignty, 359, 360 
Panchalas, 14, 15, 52. 53, 213, 238, 251 
Pancha-tantra, 6 
Panditamdtya . 294. 330 
Papini, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 45, 60, 
103. 104, 115, 116, 117, 274 
Patlkti, 123 
Pant-amdtya, 294 
Pdrameshfhya, 211, 359 
Paras-kara (district), 116 
Parichchada, 301 

Parikshit (king of kuru-land), 117, 197 
— , people’s property under, 198 
Parisd, 286, 309 

ParishadiParishai), 14, 16, 286, 288, 289 
Parivrikli, 201 

Parliament, 46, 48, 75, 76, 178 
— , joint, Paura-Janapada, 255, 256 
— , matters discussed in, 48 
Parpa, 196 
Pdriva, 33 
Pargiter, 68 n. 

Parthian Sakas, 151 
Party, 38, 39 
PdshaptfOt 252 n. 

Patala, 70, 71, 74 
Pataliputra, its administration, 250 
— , C ity Magistrates of, 250 
— , Nagaraka of, 250 
— , their six Boards (members), 250 
Patanaprastha, 71 
Pati (liana), 15 
Patiala State, 151 
Pattavalis (Jain Kulas), 77 n. 
Patimokkha, 91 
Paura, 3, 29, 241 
— , Alderman of, 258 
— and anugrahas, 266, 267 
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P — Contd, 


P — Contd. 


Faura and SamsthSnaka, 270 
— Court, 24=) 

— , executive power of Paura of 
Takshasila, 262, 269 
— , general meetings of, 263 

— governor of capital, 303 

— , inner and outer bodies of. 251 
— , insult to, 262 

— laws, 277 

— of Takshasila, 246, 261, 262, 269 

— presidents of, 257 

— Tishyarakshita’s letters to. 245 
269 

Paura-Janapada (addressed as Kays'. 
240,241 

— and anugrahas, 266, .'’67 

— and bribery by king, 264 

— and compensation bills, 271 

— and grant of extra-ordinary taxes, 

262, 268 

— and Khdravela, 264, 266, 359 

— and mamri-parishad, 299 

— and raising of army and money, 

262 

— and Rudradaman’s repairs of 
the Sud rsana water-works, 263 

— and taxations, 262 

— and their daily business with the 

king, 268 

— inner and outer bodies of, 257 

— make or mar, government, 270 

— member of association identical 

with Paura-Janapada, 224 

— poor relief, 271 
— , their chiefs, 300 

Pauras, 222, 224 
Peace and War, 297, 364 
Peshwa, 294 n. 

Pettinika, 79 85 
Philostratus, 77 

Pitentikas (see Pettanikas (Pitentikas), 

Pitjnikas, 120, 121, 156 
Pointless speeches {anaggani) precau- 
tions against, 96, 97 
Political authority, resting on with the 
garia or sangha, 74 

— loyalty open to strangers, 115, 116 
— , philosophy, 198 

— , spies, 88 

Polity, Introduction of Hindu, 349 
— , greatest constitutional of anti- 
quity (India,) 366, 367 

— greatest modern constitutional 
(brahmin), 367 

— , Hindu, its longivity and civil 
^ characters, 358 
Poor relief, 271 


Popular assemblies, 12 
Poros, 59, 72, 175 
Portfolio, 300 

Poit-abhisheka ceremonies, 216 
PracAf (east), 117, 190, 361 
Pradeshfri, .303 
Pradhana, 107, 293, 294 
Pradvivaka, 293, 329, 331 
Pradyotas, 365 
Pradyumna, 103, 190 
Praja, 314. 315 
Prajapati, 5, 18 

Prakriti (as associations), 300, 301 
Prajunas (identical with Prajjaoaica, 
155 n. 

PrasSstri. 303 

Pratijnd (coronation Oath), 224, 224 b. 
227, 228 


— , resolution 93 
Pratlnidhi, 293 
Prayaschitta, 296 
President, 49 


— giving punishment in his own 
name, 106 

Presidents of, Alderman of, 258 
— , Tishyarakshita’s letter to, 269 
Presti=prasthalas, 70 
Prime minister, 296 
Prince minister, 202 n. 

Principles of government, 1 15, 116 
Principle of representation 123, 124 
Prithu, 227 

Proceedings in presence {pammukho 
vinyasd), 97 

Procedure of censure against mis- 
demeanours in speech, 98 

— of indemnity ( anumatikappo), 98 
— , rejected by followers of Buddhism. 

98 


— of majority, 95, 96, 101 
Procession on Coronation, 223 
Proclamations, 312 n. 

Progress, constitutional, 366 
Proprietorship in land, 354 
Protection, reward for taxes, 333, 334 

— and allegiance, 334 
Provahapa Jaivala (or Jaibali), 14 
Ptolemy, 56 

Public opinion, 284 
Puga, 43, 103, 104, 245, 252 
Pugagjmamka (President of the in- 
dustrial guilds), 102 

Puliandas, a dravidian people but re- 
publicans, 123 n. , 
Punch-marked coins, 40 
Punjab (Vahika) country of five rivers, 
35,45. 54, 115, 165 n. 

Pura, 239, 245 
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P — Conid. 


tt—Contd. 


Purohita, 201, 293, 296, 297, 302, 305 

— and Dharma law, 324 
Pushkara, 7 

Pushyamitra (a brahmin king), 115, 
227 232 

— and MSnava Dharma-SSstras, 233 
Pushyamitra — republic, 115, 164 

— developed great power and wealth 

inflicted defeat on imperial forces 
under Kumaragupta, harassed 
Skandagupta who crushed them, 
163, 164 

— , founded by one Pushyamitra, 162 
Pushy amitras. Republican people, 163. 
164 

Q 

Queen, 201 

— of sciences, 78 
•Quorum, 93, 97, 99, 100 

— number of twenty for all formal 

acts, 97, 98 

R 

Race (go/ra), 112 
Radhagupta, 291 n., 315 
RSja or RSJan (king), 189, 194 
— , deflnitions, philosopher, consti* 
tutions orthodox and heterodox, 
189, 231 

— election and re-election, 12 

— presidents of republic (vide Presi- 

dent), 178 

RHJa-Dharma 5, 319, 323 
RSjagriha, 92, 328 
Rajaka of Amarsimha, 50 
Raja-Kosa, 362 
Rajaiika, 40 

Rajanya. 32, 89, 157, 201, 204 

— form of Government, 89 
Rdjanyaka, 33, 38 

Rajanyas (proper name of a political 
people, 38, 39, 89, 157, 159 
Raja Rdshtra-bhrit, 306 
Rdja-Sahdin republic which recognised 
the title of Rdjaii, 73 
Rajasabdopajirin, 33, 34 n. 

Raja-Sastra, 5 

Rajasuya, 199, 200, 201, 214, 232 
Rdja-Vishava (self-ruling district) under 
Asoka, 121, 122, 123, 124 
Rajukas, 202, 299, 314 

— assume full powers against A^oka, 

313, 314, 315 
— King , 76 
RSjya, 211, 212 
Rama, 240. 241. 285, 301 

— and Paura-Janapada, 257, 266 


Ramadasa, 8, 366 

— (Guru), 282 
Rapson, 37, 159, 161 
Rasa-khan, 206 «.? 

Rdshfra, 239, 245 

— (Assembly), 260 
RSshfrSntapala (or Antapdh), 303 
Rdshtrika, 79, 80. 85, 86, 102, 116 

— Sdpatya (board of leaders not 
hereditary,) 84 
Rdt (Q^), 189 
Ratna-Havis, 200 
Ratnins, 203, 205, 286 
Raffhapala, 105 n. 

Ratthika, 79, 84 
Realm diet, 3 
Recluse thinkers, 280 
Record of cases, 328 
Referendum, 100 
Reformation of the Hindus, 367 
Registrar of the Paura, 248 
Registration of documents, 248 
Representative, 294 
Representatives, 15 

Republic, 30, 32, 33, 35, 37, 39, 100, 
107 

Republican and the Guptas, 162, 164 

— administration procedure, 46 

— bravery, 169 

— dharma of, and, 101 

— dharma samgha, 101 

— dissensions, 176 

— enumerated, 52 
— Koliyas ) 

— Kaundibrikas 
— Mallas 
— Morias 
— Lichcbhavis 
— Sakyas 
— Videhas 
— Bulis, Bhaggas 

— formation of the new, 1 1 3 

— in Artha-Sastra, 55 n. 

— in Buddhist literature, 42 

— in Greek writers, 58 

— in Ka£ika, 72 

— in Rajaputana recorded in MahS- 

bhdrata, 154 

— in the name of gana, 1 14 

— in the name of country, 1 14 

— its mover, 91 

— king-consul, 52, 54 

— Malavas (Malairs), their modem 
descendant, 152 
— Mauiya policy towards, 119 

— nation-in-arms, 54 

— ne,y hiitonca; irisianees, 1 i3 
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R — Coiitd. 

Republican in Paijini, 30, 31, 32 

— rule (rajjatn), 47 

— States, 9, 10, 54, 74 

— system; post-vedic and artifidal 

tribal and philosophic, 114 

— the Maurya policy of breaking 

up of, 148, 149 

— their administrative virtues, 170 

— their love of liberty and migration, 

153 

— their moral assets ; a high sense of 

justice, discipline, respect of 
popular feeling, 169 

— their system estimated, 175 

— their system of justice, 49, 169 

— un-named on the river Ravi, 59 

— were a nation at arms prone to 

form leagues, 170 

— with a career of one thousand 

years (1,000), 118 

— with gapas as protector (trata-sya), 

114 

Republics (Hindu republics), of North 
Bihar, 190 n. 

— of politics, 101 

— the legends on their coins, 153 

— the theory of their Mongolian 

origin criticized. Sunga times 
and later, 149 

— their migration,- 1 74 

— their longevity, 174 

— their status varied according to 

their strength, 122 

— turned into trade guilds, 54 

— under Asoka, 122 

— under the Maury as, 120 
Ees Judicata, 98 
Resolution, 92 

— before the Saiiigha, 92 

— moved at the instance of the 

Buddha, 91 

— party affected form.illy informed 

of, 91 

— procedure, 99. 100 

— repeated thrice assembly remain- 

ing silent was declared carried, 
91 

Revenue, 202 
Revival (Hindu), 282, 365 

— (Hindu), its golden age, 366 

— (revival of Hindu), 365 
— , Sikh, 365 

Rigidly legal, 332 

— and Council of Ministers, 333 
ftishis, 226 n. 

J^itvik, 304 

Rohana (founder of this garid), 113 
Rolls (pavani-Potthakan), 49 


R — Contd. 

Rudradaman, 148, 149, 166, 228, 230, 
272 

— elected by all varpas, 230 

— his ministers, 290, 291 

— his ministers refuse to' pay for 

Sudarsana repairs, 291 

— his repairs and Paura-JSnrmada, 

267. 268 

Rulers: their classiffcation — (i) Ugra, 
(ti) Bhoga and {Hi) Rajanya, 89 

S 

Sabka, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 324. 331 
— , a popular body, 18 

— in Ceylon, 322 

— , its composition, 19 
— , its judicial function, ^0 
— , its resolutions, 18 

— (Law Court), 324, 331 

— ruling, 300 
Sabha-chara, 20 
Sabha-pathi, 19 
Sabhasad, 300, 301 
Sabhya, 289, 300, 301 
Sachiffa, 35, 36 
Sachiva, 293, 296, 297 
SSgala-Madra capital described. .82. 

83 n. 

SahSya, 295, 301 n. 

Sajata, 102 n., 21S, 222 
Sakala (Madra capital), 35 n., 84, ISO, 
‘ 247 n. 

Sakapiyi-jappakarn-%\\dspetmg method, 
96 

Sakata-vyiiha, 59 
Sakyas, 77, 90, 281, 327 
Salaka {vide voting tickets), 95, 100 
Saldkd-grdhaka (collector of votes) his 
five qualifications, 95 
Salakd-grahatfa, (collection of votes), 95 
Salankayana, 115, 149, 158, 186 
Salaries of ministers and oflficers, 304, 305 

— of the king, 304 
Salat ura, 104 

Siikya garia (members old and young), 
101 

— AIu i, 100 

— parliament, 103 

Sakya 45, 46, 79, 90, 101, 103, 118 

— their nationality described, 185, 

186 

Samdhartri, 202, 203, 303 
Samavaya, 259 

— Tirtfia, Sabhd, Sala, Pura, Jana- 
pada-Jana, 259 
Samaya, 242, 243, 277, 278 
Samayas, 243 
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§Miagh«'OharmiAS, 76 


Sm^, 25, 2«, 28, 29. 3©, 3*. 
n, 33, M, }% :^, 41.. 42, 

4?41L4^, 7(^ 3®, #11, 92, 93, 95, 
9®, 97, IffiS 
— fit 44 
— ',lMifiiiS6<C94 
, Isabels et, 44- 
,Sg^miKata,U7, 


affid feSs^ 


Sa>0mmtti 26 
SemtitL 12,22 
— , fejeiSieess, 82 
“, ids (SSBStiiJei'ili'efi, 15 
— > Its fc«toir»£at cafsasr, 16, ] 7 
(8S f'ftfsicfte, ?5 
— •, (flaeissss*! Assftfwhlyi. 193 
Sawpfeafstsaffla (a fea^ter wp^xistS* to 
Kfiis&rja) 391, 192, !93 
SammukhO'viner/a, {^tide pracscdins in 
pfesenee;, 97 

SampaeU (SampraUh 295 n. 
MSmrSJya,m,m,7fJ} 36! 

— ifFe^al /fnjiertaEfem;, 190 
SamrSf, 199 n,, 361 
SafffifhSgUra, 46 n. 

Saitt<>th6naka, 270 

SamatfmOupta, H3, 150,160, 165, 167, 
357 

HamUhtt (of Jains and Uuddhists), 245 n. 
S'jift^ujHs, so 
Satttyld (enactment;, 273 
Sututkanikax, 153 n, 

SSdeJil sc'ijIfHures, 177, !79. 130 
Stimth6vlgriShik(t, 297, 307, 320, 321 
SakgrahUfl, 204 
Sukkata, fk) 

HtifiklirSchkr/a, 164 
SaAketa, resolution passed by a republic, 
155 

SannldhStfl (master of Trcasuo'). 202, 
297 

Sanskrit — with certain Iranian basis, 55 
Samhagara, 46 

SApaleyyam-pellanlka, 79, 80, 85 
Saphfift-NlkPya, 41 
Sarasvuti (the river), 154, 207 
Sarlhavaha, 277 

Sarvahlutuma, 21 1, 346, 361, 362 
Surva-metiha, 199, 290 /i. 

Saryaiit Manavu, 16 
Suianka, 104 
Sastra-varttkii, SI 




tag>sisipe^vis^'S3 

SoSl^ ipoacaiised Bij" iSie KaiiSE.ians, 59 

Samts, 36, 9®, 81, 1E6, 186 
— fijiasiatoaiiifflci^ 157, Df8 
;^aiSs{mtiit, 6i 
iiMiSr^ffigiss, t55 

Saswra^itltirai, dte ewganjory owing h$ 
mstme tfSi tSie Ralsiitirika coostitn- 
tas®, 65 

SatarSsftiiiratt;, 156 
Savora (Sa6ara% 344 ir. 

Sc&tKRS f irt Becai&sst Samgfidy, 1 1 3 
Seojse auist asuanifis of SHieda Polity), 
3 


Sca^iares, 177, 179 
Secondl Hotrse — cotspossd of elated 
eiisSffS, 73, 74 
Setsneid Empire, 357, 353 
Seleucras, 1 19 
Seieultos, 332 
Sens, 21 
SenSni, 201 
SenSp^M, 294 »., 305 
— (general), 74 
Senart, M, — (translatorj, 253 
Senate, 38 n. 

Sibil, 68. 69, 71. 152, 154 
Siboi= Sibis, 63, 68, 69. 70 
Saibyas 63 
— Siva, 63 
— their coins, 152 
— their migrations, 152 
Signature, 40 
Sikh — Polity, 365 
Sikhs, 78 

Sindhu (Sauviras), 104 
Sini, 38, 39 

Sister-marriage (the custom of) d<^ 
not prove alien origin of the 


_ ' akyas, 185, 186 
Siiupala, 361 
Sivaji, 282, 293, 365 
— Chhatrapati, 8 
Silpa (art), 78 

Smasana (crematorium), 182 
Smith, Vincent, 37 n., 74 n., 122 "• 
161, 165, 177, 178, 181, 187, 

183 n., 349, 350 
Sodrai-Saudras, 68 n. 

SohgaOra plate, 40 n. 

Soma, 214 

Somadeva, 7, 9, 10, 11, 215 
— Suri, 8, 10, 302 
Sophai, 77 

Sophytes-Saubhuti, 60, 61, 102 
— Sopeithes, 60 
Soratha, 55 
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S — Contd. 

Sovereign Assembly, 1,12 
— States, 34, 

— , whole country, 53 
Sovereignty — one lung and one-um- 
k brella, 360 
Sovira, 63 n. 

Spartan constitution, 61 
Spies, 110 

Sprinkling (abhlshechana), 212 
Sraughana-de^iyas, 116 
Sraughana-jdtiyas, 116 
&ava£ti (court of), 327 
Sre(ii, 67, 68, 242 253 

Sre^-Mukhyas, 275 
Srepis, 56, 57, 67, 68 
y Sreshfhin (President of the City), 247, 
277 

Standards, 39 

State, 23, 26, 194, 195, 216 

— accounts, 203 
— , a trust, 355 

— and material and moral prosperity, 

355 

— mark, 39 
— , secret, 110 

— , telos of Hindu, 355 
— , tree of, 354 

States,-ambiguously described Pheg-las 
=7 Bhagala Glausai or Clank - 
anikol, 71, 72 

— , bearing personal names, 115 
Sthiti, 278 
Strabo, 61, 69 
Succession — ^hereditary, 220 
Sudatta — Anatha-Pindika, 327, 328 
Sudarsana water-works, repairs, of, 267, 
291 

Sudhamma Sabha ‘ the Hall of Good 
, Law ’, 98 

Sfldra, 180, 201, 203, 204, 208, 223, 
276, 319, 366, 367 

— and constitution, 204 
— Emperor, 362 

, — member of Paura, 248 
Sudras, 32, 155, 181, 222, 273, 319 
Sukra (Ausanasas), 6, 10, 11, 296, 297, 
334, 354 

Sukranlti, 293, 297, 300, 301, 309, 319, 
325, 329, 330 

Suta (court-minstrel and chronicler), 
f 319 

Sulaiman (the merchant author), 357 
Sulka, 336 

Sumantra (minister of finance), 293 
Suiiga, 148, 149, 151, 153, 158, 162, 
227n, 308 n. 

Sutra-dharas (Doctors of Law), 49 
Sutras, 7, 8 


S — Contd. 

SttttadharS = SutradhSra, 182 n., 183 n. 

Svabhaga, 334 

Svakosa (king’s private purse) of 
Rudradaman and DvaipSyana, 
272 

SvSphalka, 38 

Svarajya, 80, 81, 114, 186, 211, 221 

— elected president, 81 

— , equals, 80, 81 , 

Svdvaiya or autocracy — arbitrary rule, 
224 n., 359 n. 

Svayambhu, 191 

Svayambhuva Manu, 7 n. 

Svetaketu, 13, 14, 230 

System — republican, their criticisms, 
169, 170 

— , absence of sacerdotal elements in 
their chiefs, 171 

— . extreme form of individualism 
existed in some, in others indi- 
viduals existed for the state and 
in most others the states and 
the individual were identical, 
172, 173 

— , philosophic basis of the' States, 
171 172 

— , separation of powers and func- 
tions among them sugg^t saga- 
city and a vast constitutional 
ex|5erience, 171 

— , their elected ruler a servant of 
the State, 172 

T 

Tacitus (Germanie noblesman), 15 n. 

TakshaSila, 123, 262, 269, 295 

Tapovanas, 280 n. 

Tarapurwala, Sorabji, 4 n. 

Tassa — papiyyasikakamma, 92 

Tavatimsa, company of Greek gods, 
78 n., 99 

Taxation, mercantile class, 341 

— and Paura- Jdnapada, 262 
— , customs, 336 

— , divine theory of, 334 
— , excise, 336 

— , extra and Paura-Jarmpada, 264 
— , indirect policy of, 342 
— , legal — by Rudradaman, 267 
— , principles of, 336 
— , Sulka, 336 

Taxes, 19 > 

— , brahmin, 215 

— as king’s wages for protection, 

271 

— , collection of, 337 
— , in proper place, 337 
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t!E — Zmtii. 


ir«<»,:iffij^«rt!iire:aai(£f&iwr,, 

— Mites. 33^ 

— <«f- inwrtMB. 3® 

— , (wr iiTduBiries, 3® 

^ <Mt- mines, 343- 
— ,.cjir iTrtldiice; 3<t3 
UiseJi^ffiKH literatbiwi % 4 
IRiflfur): fiimily, 

Ulfctffy rtfTihetart origiit (fiscuesed: aad: 

teijnfed. tTS, 

■TOmnas. f. W.,. 2^ 

1THrt55rtei ].'5^ if i: jf,, 

■Kbwaff'-alflfflties. of tiie ILicJic&irawfe,. 

frr., m 

iJaper on, fsi? ?tfr. V.. Smiiai, 179' 
GcwertTiwent,. 173: 

Tiltet'ans.- f7T, tT* 

TigBp; ttet 
— stein, ill 
Tiritut,, 54 
'ruroiax,. as, 3rii 

259 

TfisfijfSratesliita, 245, 259 
— ,: !5 <w !««■<»: CO the, 345 
-“V teaueas. of/fotteji, 369 
Ti«b:,33 
Ifownsliip.- 3®2 
— ,. festdiers 0#,. J95 
—V of; ZK- 

Tfowtwfcijks. ('muntei'pafijtiasx 49 «.. 

Tfshfo afid! coowfierce, 275 
T/ansfer, 275 

— , evejy tfere®, frve asct ten ysars- 
3J9 


— , of ffifaiisJws, 339 

from tRonardyy to retwibS 


52 


Tfestsfirer, 296 
of SfaW, 354 
12 n., 26, 36 

'Mj^arut'Uhathfka, 32, 35, 3fS 
'fftgarfas, 35, 154, 170, 

Tsh^^di fTsfeetan jndidal procedarey, 

1«3 A, 


'tuf noaf (mtHar), 49 J82 n. 


U 


Vfkiehyah (ga/^O, 113 
Udmhyah (northamers), 127 
U^s, 89. 194 «, 

Ugraiscna, 39 

— , a term of coritcmpt jn Hindu 
politics, 89 

— , applied to foreign tribes in 
I'urr'iitaM, 89 

t - , one of the elected president of 
Anrllmka'Vtishois, 38 


13I®aa3ta,.airraoi5jnte.7 ntiir, ffi 
tgisin. iaj; 255 
Ciinter-siecrE9t.ties, If 3 
33 

Bffdii, 93- 

(Suardja. fvicss^jTBsufeilt:. of repnoEcJ, 4! 
Epaw,. 5 

Kpper lTcaKeofEldieis; ffi 
firrifa,-Naitha.<t,. 133' 
flsanaif, S 
— Bnnt^xSiTji. J. 5 
— politics,. 29-2, .324 
ESsinara,. flTrr.. 

ETsurpatitHT,. theory of. 362: 

ETsurpect,. 221 
lffpa3ta,-sttrtlraas,. 154. l 55 
trttiarrafaiiadra.sv iSl 
trnara-SCuCTW,. 3Z ttT,. IIS, 128a 
lLrfTara--S4ac!3caj5,. 32, 34 .. 127 
(ftcarSj^axka. (northeini rs^ocs), 261 
(Ittam S'diisaHa ( ^ana’t, 113 
CJvala. fBliitelcImi.’sJZ 93 


V 


VShitea, 31, 33 a., 34, 35, 71, 153 
yedrSjya, 31, 211 

— (Idagfcss conaticilaoc), S3, 84, 85 

S3, S9, 114 

?'affi5ir,44,47.43, 56, 76, f£4B., 181 
IS4 

— .seali of, 276 
VaasLijaT-iuTL, 3>S6 

Vasiya, fgO, ISi. 2i24, 23S, 273, '276 
319 

Ks/epa;/ . , SO, 199, 200, 201, 215 
Vamarathas, 153, 59 
VaranatEiinra, 54. 129, 159 
teorga, i!,3» e.. 

— fbo<iy>, 251 

— of Vasudeii'a and Aidrura, 251 
Vargin, 251 

VarafcaiaraL, 175 
Varta, 341, 342 

VSnt -sasiropajivimih, SI, 61, 126 
Kojo, 45. II7 «. 

Vasatis, 69 
Vasishtba, 214 
— , la'Ayer, 215 

— , a well-known Aryan gotra name 
185 

— , on administration of estates 
249, 233 

Vasudeva (Krishna), 38, 39, 104 
Vasugapa, 29 
Vatsa-. 36 a., 45 
yiSrala, 201 
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V — Contd. 

'Vedic assemblies, 12, 15 

— coronation, 1 3 

— kingship 12,13,192,198 
Vena, 226, 227 

— , the tyrant, 229 
Vice-President (Upa-rSJa), 47 
Viceroys, 295 
Vidatha, 20 n., 21 
Videha, 45, 190 ». 

Videhas, 36 n., 42, 45, 50, 53, 238 
VidyS (science), 78 
Vikrama, 55 230 

Village constitution, 15, 16, 17 
— Panchayat, 58 
Vinaya, 91. 92, 93, 98 
Vinda, 85 

Vinichchaya-Mahamattas (court of the 
Justices), 49 

Viruddha-rajjdni (states ruled by parties) 
88 

Viruddha-rSjya (ruled by opposing 
parties), 39 n. 

Vis (people), 197, 218 
Viiah, 12 
ViSvqfet, 344, 346 
ViSvamitra, 159 
Vithihat as — Vftihotras, 362 it, 
VivS{akam (open method of vote tak- 
ing), 96 

Voharika= Vydvahdrika, 304 
Voharikas (Lawyer-judges), 49 
Vote iChhenda), 94, 95, 100 
— , means of taking, 97 

— of absentees, 96, 97 

Vote taking (vircitakam) open method, 
96 

— , secret method (gulhakarn), 96 
— , Vasistha on administration of 
estates, 249 

— , whispering liiethod (sakanoa jap- 
pakamj, 96 

Voting-tickets (saldka), 24, 95 
Vratas, 252 n. 

Vfiddhas (elders), 19, 21 n., 54, 75, 
257 

Vriji (Vajjis), 36, 42, 43, 45, 50. 53, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 175 
Vrijika (one of the Vrijika Bhaktas), 52, 
53, 103, 104 
Vrika, 32, 33 

Viishpis, 36, 37, 38, 39, 60, 70, 103, 
115, 114, 116, 118, 156, 169 
Vrishpi Saijiglia, 33, 37, 102, 103 
Vyadi (grammarian). 114 
Vyasa, 21 n. 

— , (the law-giver), 243 
Vyavahdra, 224 
Vydvahdrika, 303, 304 


W 

Wajjian (Vrijjian), 182 n. 

Walsh, E. H., 177, 177 n., 178 “ 
Weber, 64 n. 

— and Apisali, 64 n. 

Whitney, 21 n. 

Wiekramasinghe, 322 
Wilks, 349 
Winichchiya mahdmattd,' Vinisehaya, 

mahdmStra, \%1 n. 

Wohdrikd (learned in the customs or 
laws), 182, 183/1. 

X 

Xathroi, 54 n., 56 

Y 

Yadavas, 36, 80, 

Yadus, 12 n., 186 
Yak-sacrifice, 178 
Yaksha, 179, 180 
Yakskitfi, 179 

Ya^askara (king of Kashmir), 191 n., 
326 

Yaiodharman, 164 
Yaudheya, 115, 149, 150 . , 

— coins, three classes of Yavanas, 

37, 149, 161 

Yaudheya-gaoa, 149. 150 
— Parliament, 149 

Yaudheyas, 33 n., 36 62, 64, 72, 
115, 144, 148, 149, 150, 165, 166, 
167, 168,178, 185, 186 

— survived the Mauryan Empire, 
the satraps, the kushans, — their 
military glory in the second 
century A.C. testified by Rudia- 
daman, and by Samu^agupta, 
148, 149 

— , their constitution ; had an elected 
President ; had an executive com- 
mittee; their coins and seals 
struck in the name of Yaudheyas 
and their cabinet, 150 
— , their elected president ; their coins 
found all over the country 
between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna; their presiding deity or 
State Lakshapa-, Kartikeya, the 
god of heroism and war, 149, 
150 

Yauvaiajya, 88 
Yavanas, 144, 145 
— , Asoka’s yavanas, centiguous to 
the Kambojas, Greek colony on 
or near the Kabul ri v^r.woiv self- 
ruling; organi.cd ; s a Lli;.-;i;tLe 
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of Indian republican type in the 
time of Alexander, probably 
Ferso-Greeks ; Hinduised Greeks 
regarded as Indians by Alex* 
ander’s companions; their state 
organized as aristocracjr ; their 
president called Akoubtus, 144, 
145, 146 

Ye-bhuyyasikarp ( Ye-bhuya-slyakam ) — 
the opinion of the greater 
number, 95 

Years— legal, nad, regnal, 231 


Contd. 

Yonas, 121, 14^ 

Yudhishthira, lb 

Yuvaraja (crown22, 223, 2*® . 

Assistant),22rince M - , 0 ® 
-obhisheka of, 2^7,295,296,298 


Zeus, 282 

Zeylanica Epigraphia, 322 
Zinuner, 12 n., 21 n. 
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